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LETTER XLVII. 


A S we deſcend, we find the materials for 
Engliſh hiſtory increaſe: the minuteſt tranſactions 
are recorded with el and theſe, however 
dry and unimproving to ſome, are yet both in- 
tereſting and ſatisfactory to others. In ſuch a 
profuſion of materials I muſt be content rather 
to give the ſpirit of the following reigns, than 
pretend to exhibit a hiſtorical detail of particular 
intereſts and intrigues. It will be enough to 
mark thoſe ſtrong outlines that may probably 
eſcape the wreck of time, when the internal 
coloring ſhall fade. As hiſtory increaſes in time 
by the addition of new events, an epitome be- 
comes more neceſſary to abridge its excreſcences. 

The duke of York, who — his bro- 
ther, with the title of king James the ſecond, * 
had been bred a papiſt, — was ſtrongly bigotted 
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to his principles. It is the property of that 
religion, almoſt ever, to contract the ſphere of 
the underſtanding: and, until people are, in 
ſome meafure, diſengaged from its prejudices, 
it is impoſhble to lay a juſt claim to extenſive 
views, or conſiſtency of deſign, The intelledts 
of this prince were naturally weak, and his 
bigotted principles ſtill rendered them more 
feeble: he conceived the ridiculous project of 
* in the arbitrary manner of his prede- 
ceſſor, and changing the eſtabliſhed religion of 
his country, at a time when his perſon was 
| hated, and the eſtabliſhed religion was univer- 
ſally approved. 

The people of England were now entirely 
changed from what they had been in the times 
of Henry, Mary, and Elizabeth, who had al- 
tered religion at will. Learning was now as 
much cultivated by the laity as by the prieſt- 
hood; every man now pretended to think for 
himſelf, and had rational grounds for his opinion. 
In the beginning of the reformation the mon- 
archs had only to bring over the clergy, in 
order totally to change the modes of belief; for 
the people were entirely guided by their paſtors. 
To influence the prieſthood was an ealy taſk: 
the hopes of preferment, or the ſears of degra- 
dation, entirely ſubjected the conſciences of the 
clergy to the royal will. Such it was then: 
but the circumſtances of the nation were, at 
preſent, entirely altered; and to make a change 
in religion, it would have been neceſlary to 
tamper with every individual in the ſtate. But 
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James had no idea of the alteration of circum- 
ſtances; his lituation, he thought, ſupplied him 
with authority, and his zeal furniſhed him with 
hope of accompliſhing this chimerical deſign. 
The ſuccels he met with in cruſhing a rebel- 
lion, in the opening of his reign, ſeemed to 
promiſe a favorable omen toward the comple- 
tion of his wiſhes. The duke of Monmouth, 
who had long been at the head of faction, and 
inflamed all the diſcontent that moleſted the late 
king's reign, was now reſolved to aim at the 
crown. He was the darling of the people; and 
ſome averred that the king had married his 
mother, and owned his legitimacy at his death. 
The earl of Argyll ſeconded his views, and they 
formed the ſcheme of a double inſurrection. 
Argyll firſt landed in Scotland, publiſhed his 
maniſeſtoes“, put himſelf at the head of two 
thouſand five hundred men, and attempted to 
influence the nation; but a formidable body of 
the king's forces coming againſt him, his army 
ſell away, and hehunſelf, aſter being wounded 
in attempting to eſcape, was taken by a peaſant, 
ſianding up to his neck in water. Being 
brought to Edinburgh, he prepared for his 
death, well knowing that it was not in the 
king's nature to forgive an enemy, _ -— 
he duke of Monmouth was not more far- 
tunate: he ſailed from the Texel with three 
veſſels, and arrived on the coaſts of Dorſetſhire 
with about fourſcore followers. The country 
ſoon flocked in to his ſtandard, and in two days 
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his army was increaſed to two thouſand men. 
The earl of Feverſham was ſent to oppoſe him, 
and took poſt at dedgemore, a village in Somer- 
ſetſhire. Monmouth reſolved to fight him; and 
began his march about eleven in the night, 
with profound hlence; but the royaliſts were 
prepared for his reception: the adtion began at 
daybreak. Lord Grey, who commanded the 
duke of Monmouth's * Was routed at the 
firſt onſet. The duke at the head of his infan- 
try, bravely maintained his ground, until he 
was charged in flank by the enemy's horſe, 
| who had been juſt now vidorious. A total 
rout enſued; three hundred were killed in the 
engagement, and a thouſand in purſuit. The 
duke eſcaped the carnage, and, in a ſhepherd's 
diſguiſe, fled on foot, attended by a Faithful 
companion, who had followed his fortunes 
into England. Thus they travelled on toward 
Dorſetſhire, till, quite exhauſted with hunger 
and fatigue, they lay down in a field, and 
covered themſelves with ſtubble. In this for- 
lorn ſituation he was found , with ſome peaſe 
in his pocket, which he had gathered in the 
fields to fuſtain life. His ſpirit ſunk with his 
misfortunes ; he wrote to the king; implored 
his mercy. The king gave him an audience, 
as if willing to ſatisfy his vengeance with the 
fight of a rival's mifery; but his death was de- 
termined, and no entreaties could extort royal 
clemency. On the ſcaffold he reſumed his 
former courage, handled theaxe, declared that 
he meant well to the nation, and his head was 
cut off, but not till after the third blow. 
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But it were happy for the nation, and for- 
tunate ſor the king, if the blood that was already 
ſhed had been thought a ſufficient expiatibn for 
the late offence. The vidorious army behaved 
with the moſt ſavage cruelty to the priſoners 
taken aſter the battle. Their inhumanity was 
properly ſeconded by Jefferies, who was ſent 
on the weſtern circuit to try the inſurgents. 
His furious thirſt of blood being inflamed by 
continual intoxication, he threatened, calum- 
niated, and threw aſide every appearance of 
clemency. Men and women indiſcriminatel 
felt the effects of his ſavage zeal; and not lets 
than two hundred and fifty perſons expired 
under circumſtances of wanton cruelty. Cruel 
kings ever find cruel miniſters. 

It was not to be expected, that theſe but- 
cheries, could acquire the king the love or the 
confidence of his people, or tend to alter their 
opinions, as they rather excited the fecret ab- 
horrence of every honeſt man; yet he thought 
this a time fayorable for the carrying on his 
. ſcheme of religion and arbitrary government. 
An attempt at arbitrary power in Charles was, 
in ſome meaſure, excuſable, as he had a repub- 
lican faction to oppoſe; and it — been 
prudent at that time to overſtep juſtice, in order 
to attain ſecurity: but the ſame deſigns in James 
were as unneceſſary as impracticable, ſince there 
were few republicans remaining, and the people 
were ſatisfied with limited monarchy. But 
this weak and deluded monarch was reſolved 
to imitate one or two princes of Europe, who 


had juſt before rendered themſelves abſolute; 
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and he was incited to this project by Lewis XIV, 
who ſecretly deſired his deſtruction Thus in- 
ſtigated, he began his deligns with the meaſures 
which he ſhould not have uſed till their com- 
pletion. He ſent a ſplendid embaſſy to Rome, 
toacknowledge his obedience to the pope. Inno- 
cent, who then filled the chair, was too good. 
a politician to approve of ſuch childiſh meaſures, 
and gave his ambaſlador a very cool reception. 
Ile was ſenſible that the king was openly ſiriking 
at thoſe laws and opinions, which it was his 
buſineſs to undermine in ſilence and ſecurity. 
The cardinals were even heard facetiouſly to 
declare, that the king ſhould be excommuni- 


cated *for thus endeavouring to overturn the 


ſmall remains of popery that fiill ſubſiſted in 
England. 

* „ notwithſlanding theſe diſcourage- 
ments, was yet reſolved to proſecute his ſavor- 
Jie ſcheme with vigor. Upon every occaſion 
the catholics ſhared his confidence and favor. 
Hugh Peters, his conſeſſor, ruled his conſcience, 
and drove him blindly forward to attempt inno- 
vation. He became every day more and more 
ambitious of making converts; the earl of Sun- 

* derland ſacrificed his religion to his ambition; 
the earl of Rocheſter loſt his employment of 
treaſurer, for refuſing to alter his religion. The 
king ſtooped ſo lowgas to his officers: a rough 
ſoldier one day anſwered his remonſtrances i 
ſaying he was pre-engaged, for he had promiſed 

the king of Morocco, when he was quartered 
at Tangiers, that, ſhould he ever change his 
religion, he would turn Mahometan. 
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An eccleſiaſtical court was erected with power 
to piiniſh all delinquents, or ſuch ſo reputed 
by the court, with all manner of eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures. * The vicechancellor of Cambridge 
was ſummoned before this court for having 

reſuſed to admit one Francis, a Benedictine 
monk, to the degree of maſter of arts: the vice- 
chancellor was deprived of his ofhce, but the 
univerſity perſiſted in their refuſal, and the 
king thought proper to deſiſt from his purpole. 
The vicepreſident and fellows of Magdalen col- 
lege in Oxford were treated with more ſeverity. 
They refuſed to admit one Farmer, a new 
convert, and one of a profligate life, who was 
nominated by the king to the place of preſident, 
now become vacant. The king next nominated 
Parker, biſhop of Oxford; but he was equally 
obnoxious for the-ſame reaſons. The king re- 
paired in perſon to Oxford: he reproached the 
lellows with inſolence and diſobedience; but 
neither he, nor his miniſters, could prevail to 
alter the reſolutions of this ſociety. The fellows 
were expelled by his order, and their places 
filled with papiſts, who he knew would be 

more obedient to his commands. | 
+ His deſigns hitherto were ſufficiently mani- 
Teſt; buthe was now reſolved entirely to throw 
off the maſk. By his permiſhon the pope's 
nuncio made his public entry 1nto Windſor in 
his pontificals, preceded by the croſs, and 
attended by a great number of monks, in the 
habit of their reſpedive orders. He next 
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pes a declaration for liberty of conſcience, 
y which all reſtraints upon popery were taken 
away. The church of England took the alarm. 
The peculiar animoſity of the people againſt the 
catholic religion proceeded not leſs from reli- 
gious than temporal motives. It is the ſpirit of 
that religion to favor arbitrary power, and 
its reproach to encourage perſecution. The 
Engliſh had too often ſmarted under both, to 
be willing again to ſubmit to either. Seven 
biſhops, who had received the king's expreſs 
- orders to cauſe this declaration of liberty of 
conſcience to be read in their churches, refu- 
ſed to comply. They drew up a modeſt peti- 
tion to excuſe their refuſal, which only ſerved 
to increaſe the king's reſentment and rage. 
They were cited before the council,“ and ftill 
adhered to their former reſolution with that 
firmneſs which is the characteriſtic of virtue. 
The attorney-general was ordered to proſecute 
them for 3 ſedition, and abridging the 
king's prerogative. They were committed pri- 
ſoners to the Tower, conducted thither amid 
the prayers and condolence of an incredible 
multitude of the populace, who regarded them 
as ſufferers for truth. The day appointed for 
- their trial arrived. The cauſe was looked upon 
as the criſis of Engliſh freedom. The council 
managed the debate on both ſides with learning 
and candor: the jury withdrew into a cham- 
ber, where they paſſed the whole night, but 
next morning returnedinto court, and declared 
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the biſhops not guilty. The joy of the people, 
on this occaſion, was inexprefſible: the whole 
city, and the ow around, ſeemed at once to 
catch the ſhouts of exultation; they even reached 
the camp, where the king was then fitting at 
dinner, who heard them with indignation and 
amazement. N 

If the biſhops teſtified the readineſs of mar- 

s in ſupport of their religion, James ſhowed 
no leſs obſtinacy in his attempts toward the 
eſtabliſhment of his own. Finding the clergy 
adverſe to his deſigns, he next tried what he 
could do-with the army. He thought, if one 
regiment would promiſe implicit obedience , 
their example would ſoon induce others to the 
ſame compliance. He ordered one of the regi- 
ments to be drawn up in his preſence, and 
deſired that ſuch. as were againſt his late decla- 
ration of liberty ſhould lay down their arms. 
He was ſurpriſed to ſee the whole battalion 
pond their arms, except two officers and a 
ew Roman catholic ſoldiers. 

Oppoſition only ſerved to increaſe the inſa- 
tuated monarch's zeal; he was continually 
ſtimulated by his queen and his prieſts to pro- 
ceed raſhly onward. But he was particularly 
urged on by the jeſuit Peters, his confeſſor, 
an ambitious and intriguing prieſt, whom ſome 
hiſtorians have even accuſed of being the crea- 
ture of the prince of Orange, the king's ſon- 
in-law, who had long ſince conceived hopes of 
ſeizing the crown. Jarnes now, therefore, 
iſſued orders for proſecuting all thoſe clergy- 
men who had forborne to read his declaration. 
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He placed one Gifford, a dodtor of the Sor- 


bonne, at the head of Magdalen college, and 
likewiſe nominated him to the ſee of Oxford, 
lately become vacant. Every member of the 
church ol England now ſaw their danger; and 


whigs and tories united their efforts to oppole it. 


William, prince of Orange, had married Mary 
the daughter of king James. This prince had 
been early immerſed in danger, calamities , 


and politics; the deſigns of France, and the 


turbulence of Holland, had ſerved to ſharpen 
his talents, and given him a propenſity for in- 
trigue. This great politician and ſoldier con- 
cealed, beneath a phlegmatic appearance, a 
molt violent and boundleſs ambition; all his 
actions were levelled at power, while his diſ- 
courſe never betrayed the wiſhes of his heart. 
His temper was cold and ſevere, his genius 
achve and piercing; he. was valiant without 
oſtentation, and politic without addreſs; diſ- 
daining the pleaſures, or the elegancies of life, 


= eager after the phantom of pre-eminence. 


e wasnoftranger to the murmurs of the Engliſh, 
and was reſolved to turn them to his intereſt: 
he therefore accepted the invitations of the nobi- 
lity and others, and ſtill more willingly em- 
barked in the cauſe, as-he found the malecon- 
tents had concerted their meaſures with pru- 
dence and ſecrecy. « 

A fleet was equipped ſufficient to tranſport 
fiſteen thouſand troops; and it was at firſt given 
out that this armament was deſigned againſt 
France. James, at length, began to ſee his own 
errors and the diſcontents of the people: he 
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would now have retracted his meaſures in ſavor 
of popery, but it was too late; the fleet of the 
prince was already failed, and had landed 
thirteen thouſand troops at the village of Brox- 
holme, in Torbay. 

The expectations of the prince of Orange 
ſeemed, at firſt, to be fratirated; very few 
Engliſhmen offered him their ſervices, though 
the people were, in general, well affected to 
his deſign. Slight repulſes were not ſufficient 
to intimidate a general who had, from early 
youth, encountered adverſity: he continued ten 
days in expectation of being joined with the 
malecontents without ſucceſs; but, juſt when 
he began to deliberate about reimbarking his 
forces, he was joined by ſeveral perſons of 
conſequence, and the country people came 
flocking to his ſtandard. From this day his 
numbers began to increaſe; the nobility, which 
had — the court and council of king 

James, now left their old maſter to ſolicit 
protection from the new. 

Lewis XIV, had long foreſeen this defection, 
and had formerly offered the king thirty thou- 
ſand men for his ſecurity. This was then refuſed 
by James, by the advice of Sunderland, his 
favorite, who was ſecretly in the intereſt of 
the prince of Orange. James, however, now 
requeſted aſſiſtance from, France, when it was 
too late. He wrote in vain to Leopold, em- 
peror of Germany, who only returned for 
anſwer, that what he had foreſeen had hap- 
2 He had ſome dependence on his fleet, 

ut they were entirely diſaffected. In a word, 
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his intereſts were deſerted by all; for he had 
long deſerted them himſelf. He was at the 
head of an army of twenty thouſand men, and 
it is poſſible, that, had he led them to the 
combat without granting them time for delibe- 
ration, they might haye fought in his favor: 
but he was involved in a maze of fears and 
ſuſpicions; the defection of thoſe he moſt con- 
fided in took away his power of deliberation, 
and his perplexity was increaſed, when told 
that the prince of Denmark and Anne, his favor- 
ite daughter, had gone over to the prince of 
Orange. In this exigence he could not repreſs 
his tears, and in the agony of his heart was 
heard to exclaim, God help me, my own 
children have forſaken me ! FR 
He now hung over the precipice of deſtruc- 
tion! Invaded by one ſon-in-law, abandoned 
by another, hated by his ſubjects, and deteſted 
by thoſe who had ſuffered beneath his cruelty. 
He aſſembled the few noblemen who ſtill ad- 
hered to his intereſts, and demanded their advice 
and aſſiſtance. Addreſſing himſelf to the earl of 
Bedford, father to lord Ruſſel, who was be- 
headed by James' intrigues in the precedin 
reign, My lord, ſaid he, you are an — 
man, have great credit, and can do me ſignal 
ervice. Ah, Sir, replied the earl, I am old 
and feeble, I can do you but little ſervice ; but 
I once had a ſon that could have aſſiſted you, 
but he is no more. James was lo ſtruck with 
this reply, that he could not ſpeak for ſome 
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The king was naturally timid; and ſome 
counſellors about him, either ſharing his fears, 
or bribed by the prince, contributed to increaſe 
his apprehenſions. They reminded him of the 
fate of Charles I, and aggravated the turbulence 
of the people. He was, at length, perſuaded 
to think of flying from a nation he could no 
longer govern, and of taking refuge at the court 
of France, where he was fure of finding aſiſt- 
ance and protection. Thus inſtructed, he firſt 
ſent away his queen, who arrived ſafely at 
Calais; and ſoon after, diſguiſing himſelf in a 
lain dreſs, he went down to Feverſham, and 
embarked on board a ſmall veſlel for France. 
But his misfortunes flill continued to follow 
him; the veſſel was detained by the common 
people, who, not knowing their ſovereign, 
robbed, inſulted „and abuſed him. He was 
now perſuaded by the earl of Winchelſea to 
return to London, where he was once more 
received amid the acclamations of the people. 
The return of James was by no means agreeable 

to William, though he well knew how to diſ- 
ſemble. It was his intereſt and his deſign to 
increaſe the forſaken monarch's apprehenſions, 
ſo as to induce him to fly. He therefore received 
the news of his return with a haughty air, and 
ordered him to leave Whitehall, and to retire 
to Richmond. The king remonſtrated againſt 
Richmond, and deſired that Rocheſter might 
be appointed as the place of his abode. The 
2 perceived his intention was to leave the 
ngdom; nor did one wiſh for flight more 


ardently than the other deſired himaway. The 
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king ſoon concurred with his deſigns: after 
ſtaying but a ſhort time at Rocheſter, he fled 
to the ſeaſide, attended by his natural ſon the 
duke of Berwick, where he embarked for France 
and arrived in ſafety, to enjoy, for the reſt of 
hfe, the empty title of a king, and the appella- 
tion of a faint, a title which ſtill flattered him 
more. There he continued to reſide among a 
eople who pitied, ridiculed, and deſpiſed him. 
He enrolled himſelf in the order of Jeſuits; 
and the court of Rome, for whom he had loſt 
all, repaid him only with indulgences and 
paſquinades. T3 
From this moment the conſtitution of England, 
that had fluctuated for ſo many ages, was fixed. 
The nation, repreſented by its parliament, 
determined the long-conteſted limits between 
the king and the people: they preſcribed to the 
prince of Orange the terms by which he was 
to rule; they choſe him for king, jointly with 
Mary, who was the next proteſtant heir to the 
crown. They were crowned by the titles of 
William III, and Mary, king and queen of 
England. The prince ſaw his ambition at length, 
gratihed; and his wiſdom was repaid with that 
crown which the folly of his predeceſſor had 
given away. 


LETTER XLVIII.- 
Th OUGH William was choſen king of 


England, his power was limited on every ſide; 
and the oppohtion he met with from his parlia- 
ments ſtill leſſened his authority. His ſway in. 

| Holland, 
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Holland, where he was but the ſtadtholder, was 
ſar more arbitrary; ſo that he might, with 
greater propriety, have been called the king of 
the United Provinces, and the ſtadtholder of 
England. He was not ſufficiently acquainted 
with the difficulty of governing the nation, by 
which he was elected: he expected in them a 
people ready to ſecond the views of his ambi- 
tion in humbling France; but he found them 
more apt to fear for the invaſion of their 
domeſtic hberties from himſelf. | 
His reign commenced, however, with the 
ſameattempt which had been the principal cauſe 
of all the diſturbances in the preceding reign, - 
and had excluded the monarch from the throne. 
William was a calviniſt, and naturally averſe to 
perſecution, He therefore began by attempting 
to repeal thoſe laws that enjoine aan os 
of worſhip; and though he could not entire 
ſucceed in his deſign, yet a toleration was grant 
to ſuch diſſenters as ſhould take the oaths of alle- 
giance, and hold no private conventicles. The 
pupiſts alſo enjoyed the lenity of his government; 
and though the laws againſt them continued to 
ſubſiſt, yet they 9 put into rigorous 
execution. What was criminal in James was 
virtuous in his ſucceſſor: James only wanted to 
introduce perſecution, by pretending to diſown 
it; William was averſe to perſecution from prin- 
ciple, and none ſuffered for religious opinions 
during his rei 
But, though William was acknowledged in 
England, Scotland was ſtill undetermined. The 
parliament of that country, however, ſoon 
2, | 2 
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recogniſed his authority, and took that oppor- 
tunity to aboliſh epiſcopacy, which had been 
long diſagreeable to the nation. Nothing now 
remained to the depoſed monarch, of all his 
former dominions, but Ireland. His cauſe was 
eſpouſed by all the catholics of that country, 
who were much more numerous there than 
| thoſe of the proteſtant perſuaſion. The king of 
France, either touched with compaſſion for his 
ſufferings, or willing to weaken a rival kingdom 
by promoting its internal diſſenſions, granted 
James a fleet and ſome troops, to aſſert his claims 
there. On the ſeventh day of May this unhappy 
monarch embarked at Breſl , and on the twenty- 
ſecond arrived at Kinſale. He was received by 
the catholics of Ireland with open arms. The 
roteſtants, who were unanimouſly attached to 
E William, had been preyiouſly diſarmed 7 
Tyrconnel, their lord-lieutenant, and a papi 
James made his public entry into Dublin, amid 
the acclamations of the inhabitants. He was 
met by a popiſh proceſſion, bearing the hoſt, 
which he publicly adored; and this ſerved to 
alienate the few proteſtants of that kingdom who 
ſtill adhered to his cauſe. A ſmall party of that 
religion were reſolved to defend their lives and 
liberties in re of Londonderry. They 
were beſieged by the forces of king James, and 
ſuffered all the complicated miſeries of war, 
famine, and bigotted cruelty ; but, determined 
never to yield, they rejected capitulation, and 
always repulſed the beſiegers with conſiderable 
loſs. At length, ſupplies and ſuccours arriving 
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from England“, king James army thought 
proper to raiſe the ſiege. „ e 
The cruelties exerciſed upon the proteſtants 
were as ſhocking as unneceflary; ſoldiers were 
permitted to pillage them without redreſs, and 
they were compelled to accept baſe money in 
exchange for thoſe commodities they were forced 
to ſell. But their ſufferings were ſoon to have 
a period. The duke of Schomberg was ſent 
over with aſliſtance; and William himſelf ſoon 
after ſollowed, and landed at Carrickfergus. He 
was met by numbers of the proteſtants who 
had fled from perſecution; and now, at the 
head of fix-and-thirty thouſand men, he was 
reſolved to go in queſt of the enemy. Having 
. marched to Dundalk, and then to Ardee, he 
at length came in ſight of the Iriſh army. The 
river Boyne lay between the two armies, the 
front of the Iriſh being ſecured by a moraſs and 
a riſing ground. Theſe obſtacles were inſuffi- 
cient to prevent the ardor of William, who, 
when his friend the duke of Schomberg expoſtu- 
lated upon the danger, youry replied: - That 
a'tardy victory would be worle than a defeat. 
The duke, finding his advice not reliſhed, retired 
to his tent in a "melancholy manner, as if ke 
had a preſcience of his own misfortune. + Early 
in the morning, at ſix, king William gave orders 
to paſs the river: the army paſſed in three dif- 
ferent places, and the 42 with unuſual 
vigor. The Iriſh troops, which have been 


reckoned the beſt in Europe abroad, have always 
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fought indifferently at home: they fled, aftera 
long reſiſtance, with precipitation, and leſt the 
French and Swiſs regiments, who came to their 
affiſtance, to make the beſt retreat they could. 
William led on his horſe in perſon, and con- 
tributed, by his activity and vigilance, to ſecure 
the victory. James was not in the battle, but 
ſtood aloof, during the action, on the hill of 
Dunmore, ſurrounded with ſome ſquadrons of. 
horſe; and, atintervals, was heard to exclaim, 
when heſaw his own troops repulſing the enemy, 
O ſpare my Engliſh ſubjefts! The Iriſh loſt- 
about fifteen hundred men, and the Engliſh 
about one-third of that number; but the death 
of the duke of Schomberg, who was ſhot as he 
was croſſing the water, ſeemed to outweigh all 
the numbers of the enemy. He had been long 
a ſoldier of fortune, and fought under almoſt 
every power in Europe. His ſkill in war was 
unparalleled, and his fidelity equal to his cou- 
rage. The number of battles in which he had 
been perſonally engaged, was ſaid to equal the 
number of his years; and he died aged eighty- 
two. James fled, regardleſs of the ſafety of his 
foldiers. William rode round the ſcene of 
flaughter, reheving the wounded, as well of 
the enemy's troops as his own. O' Regan, an 
old Iriſh captain, was heard to ſay upon this 
occaſion, That, if the Engliſh would exchange 
. the conquered army would fight the 
ttle over again. TAG 
This blow totally depreſſed the hopes of James: 
he fled to Dublin, adviſed the magiſtrates to get 
the beſt terms they could from the victor, then 


- 
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ſet out for Waterford, where he embarked for 
France, in a veſſel prepared for his reception. 
Had he poſſeſſed either conduct or courage, 
he might (till have headed his troops, and fought 
with — ; but prudence forſook him with : 
good fortune. | 
© His friends were till reſolved to ebm his 
intereſts, though he had abandoned them him- 
ſelf. Aſter his retreat, another deſperate battle 
was fought at Aughrim „ in which his adver- 
ſaries were again victorious. Limerick, a ſtrong 
city in the ——— dom „ {till 
held out in his favor. The city was eged *, L 
and made a brave defence; but, deſpairing of 
the king's fortunes, the garriſon at length capi- 
tulated. The Roman catholics, by this capitu- 
lation, were reſtored to the enjoyment of fuch 
liberty in the exerciſe'of their religion, as they 
had poſſeſſed in the reign of Charles II, and 
about fourteen thouſand of thoſe who had fought 
in favor of king James, had permiſhon to go over 
to France, and tranſports: were provided for 
their reception. 
I he conqueſt of Ireland being thus completed, 
the only hopes of the fugitive king now depended 
on the aſſiſtance of Lewis XIV, who promiſed 
to make a deſcent upon England in his — 
The French king was — he ſu 
fugitive monarch with an army Bag = a 
body of French troops, ſome Engi and Scotch 
refugees, and the Iriſh regiments vrhich had been 
ported from Lime into ä by 
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long diſcipline now become excellent ſoldiers. 

Thisarmy was aſſembled betweenCherbourgand 
La Hogue: king James commanded it in perſon; 
and more than three hundred tranſports were 

rovided for landing it on the Engliſh ſhore. 

Tourville, the French admiral, at the head of 
ſixty-three ſhips of the line, was appointed to 
favor the deſcent, and had orders to attack the 
enemy, if they ſhould attempt to oppoſe him. 
All things confpired to revive the hopes of the 
hitherto unfortunate king. 

Theſe preparations on the {ide of France were 
ſoon known at the court of England *, and pre- 
cautions were taken for a vigorous oppoſition: 
all the ſecret machinations of the baniſhed king's 
adherents were early diſcovered to the Engliſh 
miniſiry by ſpies, and they took proper mea- 
ſures to defeat them. Admiral Rufſel was or- 
dered to put to ſea with all poſſible expedition; 
and he ſoon appeared with ninety- nine ſhips of 
the line, beſide frigates and fireſhips. Both 
fleets met at La Hogue. On the ſucceſs of this 
engagement all the hopes of James depended; 
but the victory was on the fide of the Engliſh, 


and of numbers. The combat continued ten 


hours, and the purſuit two days. Fifteen French 
men of war were deſtroyed; and the blow was 
ſo decilive, that ſrom that time France ſeemed 
to relinquiſh her claims to the ocean. 

James was now reduced to the loweſt ebb of 
deſpondence: his deſigns upon England were 


quite fruſtrated: nothing was now - leſt his 
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friends but terrors and deſpair, or the hopes of 
aſlaſſinating the monarch on the throne. Theſe 
baſe attempts, as barbarous as they were ule- 
leſs, were not entirely diſagreeable to the 
temper of James: it is ſaid, he encouraged and 
propoſed them; but they all ended in the deſtruc- 
tion of their undertakers. He paſſed the reſt 
of his days at St. Germains, a penſioner on the 
bounties of Lewis, and aſſiſted by occaſional 
liberalities from his daughter, and friends in 
England. He died in 1700, at St. Germains. 
Some pretend that miracles were wrought at 
his tomb. We have ſeen few depoſed kings that 
have not died with a reputation for ſanctity. 
The defeat at La Hogue confirmed: king 
William's ſafety and title to the crown; thejaco- 
bites were now a feeble anda diſunited faction: 
new parties therefore aroſe among” thoſe who 
had been friends of the revolution, and William 
found as much oppoſition from his parliament 
at home, as from the enemy in the field. His 
chief motive for accepting the crown was to 
engage England more deeply in the concerns 
| — It had ever been his ambition to 
humble the French, whom he confidered as 
the moſt formidable enemies of that liberty 
which he idolized; and all his politics lay in 
making alliances againſt them. Many of the 
Engliſh, on the other hand; had neither the 
ſame animoſity againſt the French, nor the ſame 
terrors of their increaſing power; they there- 
fore conſidered the intereſts of the natien as 
ſacriſiced to foreign connexions , and com- 
plained, that the war on the continent fell moſt 
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k Heavily on them, though they had the leaft 


intereſt in its ſucceſs. To theſe motives of diſ- 
content was added his partiality to his own 
countrymen, in prejudice of his Engliſh ſubjeds, 


together with his proud reſerve and ſullen 


filence, ſo unlike the behaviour of all their for- 
mer kings. William heard their complaints with 
the molt phlegmatic- indifference; the intereſt 
of: Europe alone employed all his attention: 
hut while he inceſſantly watched over the 
ſchemes of contending kings and nations, he 
was unmindſul of the cultivation of internal 
polity... Patriotiſm was ridiculed as an ideal 
virtue; the practice of bribing a majority in 
parliament became univerſal. The example of 
the great was caught up by the vulgar : all prin- 
ciple, and even decency, was gradually baniſh» 
ed; talents lay uncultivated; and the ignorant 
and profligate were received into favor. 
— — the crown, was 
reſolved to preſerve, as much as he was able, 
the privileges of 4) ſovereign. He was, as yet, 
entirely unacquainted with the nature of a 
limited monarchy, which was not then tho- 
roughly under ſtood in any part oſ Europe, except 
in England alone; he therefore often contro- 
verted the views of his parliament, and was 
diredted by arbitrary councils. One of the firſt 
inſiances of this was in the oppoſition he gave 
to the bill for triennial parliaments; it had 
palled the two houſes, and was ſent up to receive 
the royal aſſent, which William refuſed to grant: 
the commons then voted, that whoever adviſed 


the king to this meaſure. was an enemy to his 
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country. The bill, thus rejected, lay dormant 
for another ſeaſon; and being again brought in, 
the king found himſelf obliged, though reluc- 
tantly, to comply. The ſame oppolition, and 
the ſame ſucceſs, attended a bill for regulating 
trials in caſes of high treaſon, by which the 
accuſed was allowed a copy of his indictment, 
and a liſt of the names of his jury, two days 
before his trial, together with counſel to plead 
in his defence: that no perſon ſhould be in- 
diced, but upon the oaths of two faithful wit- 
neſſes. This was one of the moſt ſalutary laws 
that had been long enacted; but while penal 
ſtatutes were mitigated on one hand, they were 
ſtrangely increaſed by a number of others. 
The great buſineſs of the parhament, from 
this period, ſeemed to conſiſt in reſtraining cor- 
ruption, and bringing ſuch to juſtice as had 
e. wealthy from the plunder of the public. 
e number of laws that were now enacted 
every ſeſſion ſeemed calculated for the ſafety of 
the ſubjedt; but, in reality, were ſymptoms of 
the univerſal corruption. The more corrupt 
the commonwealth, the more numerous are 
the laws. þ Þ1 ant 
William was willing to admit all the reſtraints 
they choſe to lay on the royal prerogative in 
England, upon -condition of being properly 
ſupplied with the means of humbling the power 
of France. War, and foreign politics, were 
= he _ or. deſired to underſtand: _ 
ums of money granted him for the profecu- 
tion of this — — incredible; ud the na- 
tion, not contented with furniſhing him with 
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ſuch ſupplies as they were immediately capable 


ofrailing, involved themſelves in debts, which 
they have never ſince been able to diſcharge. 


For all this profuſion England received, in 


return, the empty reward of military glory in 
Flanders, and the conſciouſneſs of having given 
the Dutch, whom they ſaved, frequent oppor- 
tunities of being ungrateſul. 

The treaty of Rylwick, at length, put an 
end to a war, in which England had engaged 
without intereſt, and came off without advan- 
tage. In che general paciſication the only equi- 
valent ſhe received, for her blood and treaſure, 
was the king of France's acknowledgment of 
king William's title to the crown. | 

he king, now freed from a forei ar, 
laid himſelf out to ſtrengthen his authority at 
home. He conceived hopes of keeping up the 
forces that were granted him in time of war, 
during the continuance of the peace; but he was 


not a little mortified to find that the commons 


hed paſſed a vote, that all the forces in Engliſh 


Pot exceeding ſeven thouſand men, ſhould 


e forthwith diſbanded; and that thoſe retained 
ſhould be natural Engliſh ſubjects. A ſtanding 
army was this monarch's greateſt delight; he 
had been bred up in camps, and knew no 
other pleaſure but that of reviewing troops, or 


dictating to generals. He profeſſed himſelf there- 


fore entirely diſpleaſed with the propoſal ; and 
His indignation was kindled to ſuch a pitch, 
that he actually conceived a deſign ofabandoning 
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the government. His miniſters, however, di- 
verted him from this reſolution, and perſuaded 
him to conſent to paſſing the bill. Such were 
the altercations between the king and his par- 
liament; which continued during his reign. 
He conſidered his commons as a ſet of men de- 
ſirous of power, and conſequently reſolved 
upon obſtructing all his projects. He ſeemed 
but little attached to any party in the houſe; 
he veered from whigs to tories, as intereſt, or 
immediate exigence, demanded. England he 
_ conſidered as a place of labor, anxiety, and 
altercation. He uſed to retire to his ſeat at Loo, 
in Holland, for thoſe moments which he dedi- 
cated to pleaſure or tranquillity. It was in this 
quiet retreat he planned the different ſucceſſions 
of Europe, and labored: to-undermine the po- 
litics of Lewis XIV, his infidious rival in power 
and in fame. Againſt France his reſentment 
was ever levelled ; and he had made vigorous 
preparations for entering into a new war with 
that kingdom, when death interrupted the exe- 
cution of his ſchemes*. He was naturally of a 
very feeble conſtitution, and it was now almoſt 
exhauſted by a life of continual. action and 
care. 'He endeavoured to conceal the increafe 
of hisinfirmities, and repair his health by riding, 
In one of; his excurſions to Hampton- court, his 
horſe fell under him, and he himſelſ wasthrown 
off with ſuch violence that his collar-bone was 
fractured. This, in a robuſt conſtitution, would 
have been a triſling misſortune, but ta him it 
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was fatal. Perceiving his end approach, the 
objeds of his former care ſtill lay next his heart; 
the intereſts of Europe ſtill ſilled him with con- 


cern. The earl of Albemarle arriving from 


Holland ; he conferred with him in private 0:1 
the -poſture of - affairs abroad. Two days after 
having received the ſacrament from archbiſhop 
Tenniſon, he expired, in the fifty-ſecond year 
of his age, after having reigned thirteen years. 
William leſt behind him the character of a 
great politician, though he had never been po- 


pular; and a formidable _ „ though he 


was ſeldom victorious: his deportment was 
ve and ſullen, nor did he ſhow any fire, but 


an the day of battle. He deſpiſed flattery, yet 


loved dominion. Greater as the general of 
Holland, than the king of England; to one he 
was a father, to the other à ſuſpicious friend. 
He ſcrupled not to employ the engines of cor- 


ruption to gain his ends; and while he increaſed 


the power of the nation he was brought to 
govern, he contributed, in ſome meaſure, to 
corrupt their morals. H 


n TA XLIX 4c 
Tun diſtreſſes occaſioned by the death of 


| wn not ſo great, or ſo ſincere, as the 
uryivors would fondly perſuade us. The lofs 
of king William was, at firſt, thought irre- 
parable ; but the proſperity which the kingdom 


= * 


ſeemed to acquire under his ſucceſſor, + mn 
Anne, ſhowed the contrary. This princeſs was 


the ſecond daughter of king James by his firſt | 
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wiſe: ſhe was, Ds mother's fide, deſcended 
from chancellor Hyde, afterward earl of Cla- 
rendon; and had been married to the prince of 
Denmark, before her acceſſion to the crown. 
She aſcended the throne in the thirty-eighth 
ear of her age, — undergone many viciſ- 
Ftudes after the expulſion of her father, and 
many ſevere mortifications during the reign of 
the late king; but naturally poſſeſſed of an even, 
ſerene temper, ſhe either was inſenſible of the 
diſreſpect ſhown her, or had wiſdom to conceal 
her reſentment. 
She came to the throne with the ſame hoſtile 
diſpoſition toward France in which the late 
monarch died. She was wholly guided by the 
counteſs of Marlborough, a woman of maſcu- 
line ſpirit, and remarkable for intrigue, both 
in politics and gallantry. This lady adviſed a 
vigorous exertion of the Enghſh power againſt 
France, as ſhe had already marked the earl, 
her huſband, for conducting all the operations 
both in the cabinet and the field. Thus in- 
fluenced, the queen took early meaſures ta 
confirm her allies, the Dutch, with aſſurances 
of union and aſſiſtance. | 
Lewis XIV, now grown familiar with diſap- 
intment and diſgrace, yet ſtill ſpurring on au 
exhaulted kingdom to ſecond the views of his 
ambition,, expected, from the death of king 
William, a field open for conquelts and glory. 
The vigilance of his late rival had blaſted his 
laurels, and circumſcribed his power; for, 
even after a defeat, William ſtill was formi- 
dable. At the news of his death, therefore, 
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the French monarch could not ſuppreſs his joy; 
and his court at Verſailles ſeemed to have for- 
gotten its uſual decorum in the ſincerity of their 
rapture. But their pleaſure was ſoon to termi- 
nate; a much more formidable enemy was now 
riſing up to oppole them; a more able warrior, 
and one backed by the efforts of an indulgent 
miſtreſs and a willing nation. Ve 
Immediately upon the queen's acceſſion, war 
was declared againſt the French king, and that 
monarch was accuſed of attempting to unite the 
crown of Spain to hisgwn dominions, by placin 
his grandſon upon the throne of that Hngdom; 
thus attempting to deſtroy the equality of power 
among the ſtates of Europe. This declaration 
was ſoon ſeconded with vigorous efforts; an 
alliance was formed between the Imperialiſts, 
the Dutch, and the Engliſh, who contributed 
more to the ſupport of the war than the other 
two united. Marlborough was ſent over to 
command the Engliſh army, and the allies de- 
clared him generaliſſimo of all their forces. 
Never was a man better calculated for debate 
and action than he; ſerene in the midſt of danger, 
and cool in all the fury of battle. While his 
counteſs governed the queen, his intrigues 
governed the kingdom. An indefatigable war- 
rior while in camp, and a ſkilful politician in 
courts; he thus became the moſt ſatal enemy 
to France that England had produced ſince the 
conquering times of Creſſy and Agincourt. 
This general had learned the art of war under 
the ſamous marſhal Turenne, having been a 
volunteer in his army. He, at chat ime, went 
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by the name of the Handſome Engliſhman 
but Turenne foreſaw his future greatneſs. He 
ave the firſt proofs of his wiſdom by adyancing 
the ſubaltern officers, whole merit had Hitherto 
been neglected: he gained the enemy's poſts 
without fighting, ever advancing, and never 
loſing one advantage which he had gained“. To 
this general was oppoſed, on the fide of France, 
the duke of Burgundy, grandſon of the king; 
a youth more qualified to grace a court, than 
conduct an army: the marſhal Bouftlers com- 
manded under him, a man of courage and acti- 
vity. But theſe qualifications in both were 
forced to give way to the ſuperior powers of 
their adverſary: after having been ſorced to retire . 
by the ſkilful marches of Marlborough, after 
having ſeen ſeveral towns taken, they gave up 
all hopes of acting offenſively, and concluded 
the campaign with reſolutions to proſecute the 
next with greater vigor. | 
Marlborough, upon his return to London, 
received the rewards oſ his merit, being thanked 
by the houſe of commons, and created a duke 
by the queen. The ſucceſs of one campaign but 
ſpurred on the Engliſh toaim at new triumphs. 
Marlborough next feaſon returned to the field, 
with larger authority, and greater confidence 
from his former ſucceſs. He began the cam- 
| paign by taking Bonne, the reſidence of the 
eledtor of Cologne; he next retook Huys, Lim- 
bourg, and became maſter of all the Lower 


Rhine“. The marſhal Villeroy, ſon to the king 
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of France's governor, and educated with him, 
was now general of the French army. He was 
ever a favorite of Lewis, and had ſhared his 
pleaſures and his campaigns. He was brave, 
virtuous, and polite, but unequal to the great 
taſk of command; and ſtill more fo, when 
oppoſed to ſo great a rival. a 
Marlborough, ſenſible of the abilities of his 
antagoniſt, was reſolved, inſtead of immedia- 
tely oppoſing him, to fly to the ſuccour of the 
emperor, his ally, who loudly requeſted his 
alliſtance, being preſſed on every ſide by a victo- 
rious enemy. e Engliſh general, Who was 
reſolved to ſtrike a vigorous blow for his relief, 
took with him about thirteen thouſand Engliſh 
troops, traverſed extenſive countries by haſty 
marches, arrived at the banks of the Danube, 
| defeated a body of French and Bayarians ſta- 
tioned at Donawert to oppole him, paſſed the 
Danube, and laid the dukedom of Bavaria, 
that had ſided with the French, under contri- 
bution. Villeroy, who at firſt attempted to 
follow his motions, ſeemed, all at once, to 
have loſt ſight of his enemy; nor was he ap- 
prized of his route till he was informed of his 
ſucceſſes. | | 
Marſhal Tallard prepared, by another route, 
to obſtruct the duke of Marlborough's retreat, 
with thirty thouſand men. He was ſoon after 
joined by the duke of Bayaria's forces; ſo that 
the French army amounted to a body of ſixty 
thouſand diſciplined veterans, commanded by 
the two beſt reputed generals at that time in 
France. Tallard had eſtabliſhed his reputation 


by 
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by tormer victories; he was adtive, penetrating, 
and had riſen by the dint of merit alone. But 
this ardor olten roſe to impetuolity; and he 
was ſo ſhoxtlighted, as to be unable to diſtin- 
guiſh at the ſmalleſt diſtance. On the other 
hand, the duke of Marlborough was now joined 
by prince Eugene, a general bred up from his 
infancy in camps, and equal to Marlborough in 
intrigue and military knowledge. Their talents 
were congenial; and all their deſigns ſeemed 
to flow but from one ſource. Their army, 
when combined, . amounted: to about fifty-two- 
thouſand men; troops that had been accuſ- 
tomed to conquer, and had ſeen the French, 
the Turks, and the Ruſſians, fly before them. 
As this battle, both from the talents of the 

encrals, the improvements in the art of war, 
the number and diſcipline of the troops, and 
the greatneſs of the contending powers, is rec- 
koned the moſt remarkable of this century, it 
demands a more particular detail. 

Ihe French were poſted ona hill, their right 
being covered by the Danube and the village of 
Blenheim, and commanded by marſhal Tallard ; 
their leſt was deſended by a village, and headed 
by theelectorand Marſin, an experienced French 

eneral. In the ſront oſ their army ran a rivulet, 

0 banks of Which were ſteep, and the bottom 
marſhy, Marlborough and Eugene went toge- 
ther to obſerve the poſture of the French forces, 
Notwithſlanding their advantageous ſituation, 
they were reſolved to attack them immediately. 
The battle began between twelve and one in 
the aiternoon. Marlborough, at rs head of 
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the Engliſh troops, having paſſed the rivulet, 
attacked the cavalry ol Tallpd; in the right. Phis 

neral was at that time reviewing the diſpo- 
Ft tion of his troops in the leſt; and the cavalry 
fought for ſome time without the preſence of 
their general. Prince Eugene, on the left, 
had not yet attacked the forces of the elector; 
and it was an hour before he could bring his 
ſorces up to the engagement. 

Tallard had no ſooner underſtood that his right 
was attacked by the duke, but he flew to its 
head. He ſound the furious encounter already 
begun, his cavalry thrice repulſed, and rallied 
as often. He had a large body of forces i in the 
village of Blenheim; he made an attempt to 
bring them to the charge. They were attacked 
by a part of Marlborough's forces fo vigorouſly, 
that, inſtead of aſſiſting the main body, they 
could hardly maintain their ground. All the 
French cavalry, being now attacked in flank, 
was totally defeated. The Engliſh arm this 
half vidorious, pierced up between . two 
bodies of the French, commanded by the mar- 
2 and the cle dor, while at the ſame time 

the forces in the village of Blenheim were ſe- 
1 by another detachment. In this terrible 

tuation, Tallard flew to rally ſome fquadrons, 
but, from his ſhortſightedneſs, miſtaking a de- 
wehment of the enemy for his own, he was 
taken rer, la the Het jan troops, who were 
in Engliſh pa the mean time, prince Eugene 
on the lelt, "after having been thrice repulſed, 
1 enemy into confiifion. 'The rout then 
egeneral, and the flight precipitate. The 
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conliernation was fuch, that the Freneh ſoldiers 
threw themſelves into the Danube without 
knowing where they fled: the officers loſt” all 
their authority; there was no generab left to 
ſecure'a retreat. The allies were now maſters 
of the field of battle, and ſurrounded the village 
of Blenheim, wherea body of thirteen thouſand 
men had been poſted in the beginning of the 
action, and ſtill kept their ground. Theſe troops 
ſeeing themſelyes cut off from all communica- 
tion rom the reſt of the army: threw down 
their arms, and ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers of war. Thus ended the battle of Blenheim, 
one of the molt complete victories that was ever 
obtained. Twelve thouſand French and Bava- 
rians were lain in the field, or drowned in the 
Danube; thirteenthouſand were madepriſonets 
of war. Of the allies about five thouland men 
were killed, and eight thoutand en 
or taken. 41 
The loſs of the battle is pad to two capital 
errors committed by marſhal Tallard; firſt weak- 
ening the centre, by detaching ſuch a number vf 
troops to the village of Blenheim; and then 
ſuſſering the conſederates to paſs the rivulet, 
and form unmoleſted. The next day, when 
the duke of Marlborough viſited his priſoner, 
the marthal paid him the compliment of having 
overcome the beſt troops in theworld. T hope, 
fir, replied the duke, you will ae thoſe by 
whom they were conquered. 
A country of a hundred leagues i in extent ſell, 
by this deſeat, into the hands of the vigor. 
Haying thus ſucceeded beyond his hopes, 'the 
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duke once more returned to England, where 
he found the: people in a tranſport of joy: he 
Was welcomed as a hero who had retrieved the 
glory of the nation; and the queen, the par- 
lament, and the people, were ready to ſecond 
him in ali his deſigns. The manor of Wood- 
ſiock Was oonſerred upon him ſor his ſervices; 
and the lord-keeper, in the name of the peers, 
zhonored him with that praiſe he ſo well 
deſerved 0 0 1 
Ihe ſueceſs of the laſt campaign induced the 
Engliſh io increaſe their ſupplies for the next, 
and the duke had ſixed upon the Moſelle ſor 
the ſcene of adlion; but being diſappointed by 
prince Lewis, Who promiſed his afliſtance, he 
returned to the Netherlands to oppoſe Villeroy, 
Who, in his .ablence, undertook the ſiege of 
Liege. Villeroy having received advice of the 
duke's approach, abandoned his enterpriſe, and 
retreated within his lines. Marlborough was 
reſolved to force them. He led his troops to 
the charge; aſter a warm, but ſhort engage- 
ment, the enemy's horſe were deſeated with 
great ſlaughter. | The infantry being abandoned, 
retreated in great diſorder to an advantageous 
E where they again drew up in order of 
battle. Had the duke been permitted to take 
ad vantage of their conſternation as he propoſed, 
it is poſhble he might have gained a complete 
victory ; but he was oppoſed by the Dutch 
officers, who repreſented it in ſuch a light to 
the Deputies of the States, that they refuſed to 
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conſent to its execution. This timidity was 
highly reſented in England, and laid the firſt 
foundation of ſuſpecting the Dutch fidelity: they 
were ſecretly acculed of a deſire to protract the 
war, by which they alone, of all the powers 
in Europe, were gainers. - + © - 
- While the arms of England were crowned 
with ſucceſs in the Netherlands, they were not 
leſs fortunate in Spain, where efforts were 
made to ſix Charles, duke of Auſtria, upon the 
throne. The greateſt part of that kingdom had 
declared in favor of Philip IV, grandfon to 
Lewis XIV, who had been nominated ſuceeſ- 
ſor by the late king of Spain's will. We have 
already ſeen, that, by a former 9 
the powers of Europe, Charles of Auſtria w 

appointed heir to that crown ; and this treaty 
had been guaranteed by France herſelf, who 
now intended to reverſe it in favor of a deſ- 
cendant of the houſe of Bourbon. Charles there- 
fore entered Spain, aſſiſted by the „rms of 
England, and invited by the Catalonia „ who 
had declared in his favor. He was furniſhed 
with two hundred tranſports, thirty ſhips of 
war, nine thouſand men; and the earl of Peter- 
borough, a man of even romantic hravery, 
was placed at their head. 12 INS 
One of the firſt exploits of theſe forces was 
to take Gibraltar, which had hitherto been 
deemed impregnable. A ledge of loſty rocks 
detended it almoſt on every ſide by land, and 
an open und ſtormy bay took away all Tecurity 
tor ſhipping by fea; a few troops were there: 
tore capable of defending it againſt the moſt 
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numerous armies. The ſecurity, of the garriſon 

roved their ruin. A detachment of. eighteen 

undred marines were landed upon that neck 
of level ground Which joins it to the continent. 
Theſe were incapable of attempting any thing 
eſfectual, and even deſtitute of hopes. of ſuc- 
ceeding. A body of ſailors, in boats, were 
ordered to attack a half-ruined mole: they took 
poſſeſſion of the platform, unterrified by a mine 
that blew up a hundred men-in the air: with 
the utmoſt intrepidity they kept their ground, 
and, being ſoon joined by other ſeamen, took 
a redoubt, between the mole and the town, 
by ſtorm. The governor, was now obliged to 
capitulate; and the prince of Heſſe entered the 

wn, amazed at the fucceſs of ſo deſperate an 
enterpriſe.) This was a glorious and an uſeful 
acquiſition to the Britiſh dominions: their trade 
to the Mediterranean was thus ſecured; and 


they had here a repoſitory capable of contain- 


ing all things neceſſary ſor the repairing of fleets, 
or the equipment of armies. os | 

/ Soon aſter the taking this important garriſon, 
the Engliſh fleet, nov. miſtreſs of the ſeas, at- 
tacked the French admiral , who commanded 
ſifty-two ſhips of war. Aſter an obſtinate conteſt, 
the Engliſh became victorious; the French fleet 
failed away,; nor could it be brought again to 
the engagement, though the loſſes on either fide 
were equal. This may be reckoned the ſinal 
effort, of France by ſea: in all ſubſequent engage- 
ments their chief care was rather to conſult 
means of eſcape than of victory, Nor yet were 
the French and Spaniards willing to ſuffer 
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Gibraltar to be taken, without an effort for 
repriſal. Philip ſent an army to retake it, and 
France a fleet of thirteen ſhips of the line: both 
were equally unſucceſsful ; part of the fleet was 
diſperſed by a tempeſt, and another part taken 
by the Engliſh; | while the army, having made 
little or no progreſs by land, was. obliged to 
abandon the enterpriſe. 

Nor were the Engliſh leſs ſucceſsful in aſſert- 
ing the title of Charles to the kingdom. Their 
army was commanded by the earl of Peterbo- 
rough, one. of the moſt ſingular and extraordi- 
nary men of the age. At fifteen he fought 
againſt the Moors in Africa: at twenty he afhit- 
ed in compaſſing the revolution: he now carried 
on this war in Spain, almoſt at his own ex- 
penſe; and his friendſhip for the duke Charles 
was his ſtrongeſt motive to undertake it. He 
was deſormed in perſon, but of a mind the 
moſt generous and active that ever inſpired a 
honeſt boſom. His firſt attempt in Spain was 
to beſiege Barcelona; a ſtrong city with a garri- 
ſon of five thouſand men, while his own army 
amounted to but ſeyen thouſand. Never was 
an attempt more bold, or more fortunate. The 
operations hegan by a ſudden attack on fort 
Monjuce, ſtrongly ſituated on a hill that com- 
manded the city. The outworks were taken by 
ſtarm: a ſhell chanced to fall into the body of 
the fort, and blew up the magazine of powder; 
the garriſon, of the fort was ſtruck with con- 
ſternation, and ſurrendered without farther 
reliſlanoe. The town ſtill remained uncon- 


quered: the Eggliſh general eredged' batteries 
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apainſt it, and, in a few days, the governor 
capitulated. During the interval of capitula- 
tion, the Germans and Catalonians in the Eng- 
liſh army had entered the town, and were 
plundering all before them. The governor 
thought himſelf betrayed: he upbraided the 
9 of the general. Peterborough flew 
among the plunderers, drove them from their 
prey, and returned ſoon after coolly to finiſh 
the capitulation. The Spaniards were equally 
amazed at the generoſity of the Engliſh, and 
the baſeneſs of their own countrymen, who 
had led on to the ſpoil. | 

The conqueſt of all Valencia ſucceeded the 
taking of this important place: the enemy, 
aſter a defeated attempt to retake Barcelona, 
ſaw themſelves deprived of almoſt every hope; 
the party of Charles was increaling every day; 
he became maſter of Arragon, Carthagena, and 
Grenada; the road to Madrid, their capital city, 
lay open beſore him; the earl of Galloway 
entered it in triumph, and there proclaimed 


Charles king of Spain without farther oppolition. 


The Engliſh had ſcarce time to rejoice at theſe 
ſucceſſes of their arms, when their attention 
was turned to new victories in Flanders. The 
duke of Marlborough had early commenced the 


campaign, and brought an army of eighty thou- 
land men into the field, and ſtill expected rein- 


ſorcements from Denmark and Pruſſia. The 


court of France was reſolved to attack him 
before this junction. Villeroy, who.command- 
ed an army conſiſting of eighty thouſand men, 


near Tirlemont, had orders to engage. He 
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accordingly drew up his forces ina ſtrong camp ; 
his right was flanked by the river Mehaigne, 
his left was poſted behind a marſh, and the 
village of Ramilies lay in the centre. Marl 
borough; who perceived this diſpoſition, drew 
up his army accordingly. He knew that the 
enemy's left could not paſs the marſlv, to attack 
him, but at a great diſadvantage; he therefore 
weakened his troops on that quarter, and 
thundered on the centre with ſuperior numbers. 
They ſtood but a ſhort time in the centre, and 
at length gave way on all ſides. The horſe 
abandoned their foot, and were ſo cloſely pur- 
ſued, that almoſt all were cut in pieces. Six 
thouſand men were taken priſoners, and about 
eight thouſand were killed or wounded. This 
victory was almolt as ſignal as that of Blenheim; 
Bavaria and Cologne were the fruits of one, 
and all Brabant was gained by the other. The 
French troops were diſpirited, and the city of 
Paris overwhelmed with conſternation. © Lewis 
XIV, who had long been flattered with con- 
queſt, was now humbled to ſuch a degree as 
almoſt to excite the compaſſion of his enemies: 
he intreated for peace, but in vain; the alles 
carried all before them, and his very capital 
dreaded the approach of the conquerors. | What 
neither his power, his armies, nor his pok- 
tics, could effect, a party in England performed; 
and the diſſenſton between the whigs and the 
tories ſaved the dominions of France, that nom 
ſeemed ready for run. 
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85 


LETTER. I. 


Qu EE — Anne's councils had 3 2 

rned by a whig miniſtry; th ill purſued 
Gio bam of the fats . — — repub- 
lican principles, ſtrove to diffuſe freedom 
throughout Europe. In a government, where 
the reaſoning of individuals, retired ſrom 
power, generally leads thoſe who command, 
the deſigns of the miniſtry muſt change, as the 
people happen to alter. The queen's perſonal 
virtues, her ſucceſſes, her adulation from the 
throne, contributed all to change the diſpoſi- 
tion of the nation; they now began to deſend 
hereditary ſucceſſion, nonreſiſtance, and divine 
right; they were now become tories, and were 
ready to contravene the deſigns of a Whig miniſ- 
try, whenever a leader offered to conduct them 
to the charge. ri. 

Theſe diſcontents were, in ſome meaſure, 
increaſed; by a meditated union between the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland. The 
treaty for this purpoſe was chiefly managed by 
the miniſtry; and although it was fraught with 
numberleſs benefits: to either kingdom, yet it 
raiſed the murmurs of both. The Engliſh ex- 
peded nothing from the union of ſo poor a 
nation! but a participation of their neceſſities ; 
they thought it unjuſt, that, while Scotland 
wasigraitted an eighth part of the legiſlature, 
it yet ſhould be taxed but a ſortieth part of the 
ſupplies. On the other hand, the Scots con- 
Idered that their independency would be quite 
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e and the dignity of their erown bo- 
trayed; they dreaded an increaſe of taxes, and 
ſeemed not much to eſteem the advantages of 
an increaſed trade. In every political meaſure 
there are diſadyantages on either ſide, which 
may be ſufficient to deter the timid, but which 
a bold legiſlator diſregards. The union, after 
ſome ſtruggles, was effected * ; Scotland was no 
longer to have a parliament, but to ſend ſixteen 
peers, choſen ſrom the body of their nobility, 
and forty-five commoners. The two kingdoms 
were called by the common name of Great 
Britain; and all the ſubjects of both were to 
enjoy a communication of privileges and 
advantages. f 
This meaſure, which ſtrengthened the vigor 
of government by uniting its force,, ſeemed to 
threaten the enemies of Great Britain with 
dangers abroad; but the diſcontents of the 
nation at home prevented the effects of its newly- 
acquired power. The tories, now become the 
majority, were diſpleaſed with the whig miniltry ; 
they looked with jealouſy on the power of the 
earl of Godolphin and the duke of Marlborough, 
who had long governed the queen, and laviſhed 
the treaſures of the nation on conqueſts mort 
glorious than ſerviceable. | To them the people 
imputed the burdens under which they now 
| ed, and others which they had reaſon to 
ear. The laſs of a battle near Almanza in Spain, 
where the Engliſh army were taken priſoners; 
unden the command of the earl of — 
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with ſome other miſcarriages, tended to heigh- 


of Oxtord, and Henry St. John, made ſoon after 


| queen: the petulance of the ducheſs of Marl- 
borough, who formerly ruled the queen, had 
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ten their diſpleaſure; and diſpelled the inebria- 
tion of former ſucceſs. The tories did not fail 
to inculcate and exaggerate theſe cauſes of diſ- 
content, while Robert Harley, afterward earl 


lord Bolingbroke, ſecretly ſanned the flame. 
Harley had lately become à favorite of the 


entirely alienated the aflections of her miſtreſs; 
ſhe now placed them upon one Mrs. Maſham , 
Who was entirely devoted to lord Oxford. 
Oxford was poſſelled of uncommon erudition; 
he was polite and intriguing; he had inſinuated 
himſelf into the royal favor, and determined 
to ſap the credit of Marlborough and his ad- 
herents. In this attempt, he choſe, ſor his 
ſecond, Bolingbroke, a man of exalted powers 
of thinking, eloquent, ambitious, and enter- 
prifing.'  Bohngbroke was, at firſt, contented 
to act a ſubbrdinate character in this meditated 
oppoſition; but ſoon perceiving the ſuperiority 
of his own talents, from being an inferior, he 
was reſolved to become lord Oxford's rival. 
The duke of Marlborough ſoon perceived their 
owing power, and reſolved to cruſh it in the 

inning. He refuſed to join in the privy 
council, while Harley was ſecretary. Godol- 
phi joined his influence in this meaſure; and 
the queen was obliged to appeaſe their reſent- 
ment by diſcharging Harley from his — 4 
Bolingbroke was reſolved to ſhare his diſgrace, 
and voluntarily relinquiſhed his employments. 
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This violent meaſure, Which ſeemed, at firſt, 
ſavorable to the hig miniſtry, laid the ſirlt 
foundation of its ruin; the queen was entirely 
diſpleaſed with the haughty conduct of the duke; 
and, from that moment, he loft her confidence 
and affedion. Harley was enabled to act now 
with leſs diſguiſe, and to take more vigorous 
meaſures for the completion of his deſigns. In 
him the queen repoſed all her truſt, though he 
now had no viſible concern in n the r 
tration. | 11 

The — — in this * . . to 
triumph for {ome time, till an occurrence, in 
itſelf of no great importance, ſerved to ſhow 
the ſpirit of the times. Doctor Sacheverel, a 
miniſier of narrow intelledts and bigotted prin- 
ciples, had publiſhed * twoſermons, in which 
he ſtrongly inſiſted on the illegality of reſiſting 
kings, and enſorced the divine origin of their 
authority; ; declaimed againſt the diſſenters, and 
exhorted the church to put on the whole ar- 
mour of God. There was nothing in the ſer- 
mons either nervous, well written, or clear; 
they owed all their celebrity to the complexion 
of the times, and are at preſent julily forgotten. 
Sacheverel was impeached by the commons, at 
the bar of the upper houſe; they ſeemed reſo- 
lutely bent upon puniſhing him, and a day was 
appointed for trying him before the lords at 
Weliminlier-hall. Mean while, the tories, 
who, oneandall, approved his principles, were 
as violent i in * defence as the parliament had 
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heen in his proſecution. 1 The eyes of. the ki 
dom were turned upon this extraordinary trial; 
the queen herſelf was every day preſent as a 
private ſpectator. The trial laſted ſome days; 
and vaſt multitudes attended him each day, as 
he went to the hall, ſhouting and praying for 
Jus ſucceſs. The body of the people eſpouſed 
his eauſe. They deſtroyed ſeveral meeting- 
Houſes, and plundered the dwellings of diſſent- 
ers; und che queen herſelf could not but reliſh 
thoſe doctrines which eontributed to extend her 
prerogative. The lords were divided; they 
continued undetermined ſor ſome time; but at 
length, after much obſtinate diſpute and viru- 
lent altercation, Sacheverel was found guilty 
by a majority of ſeventeen voices. He was pro- 
hibited from preaching, for the term of three 
2 ; his two ſermons were ordered to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman. 
The lenity of this ſentence was conſidered, by 
the tories, as a victory; and, in fact, their 
faction took the lead all the remaining part of 
this reign. | | 901 L 
The king of France, Jong perſecuted: by for- 
tune, and each hour fearing ſor his capital, once 
more petitioned ſor peace. Godolphin and 
Marlborough, who had, ſince the beginning of 
the war, enjoyed the double advantage of ex- 
tending their glory, and increaſing their for- 
tunes, were entirely averſe to any negotiation 
which tended to diminiſh both!“ The tories, 
on the other hand, willing to humble the gene- 
ral, and his partner Godolphin, were ſincerely 
deſirous of a peace, as the only. meaſure to 
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attain their ends. A conference was, at length, 
begun at Gertrudenberg, under the influence 
of Marlborough, Eugene, and Zimendorf, all 
three entirely averſe to the treaty. The French 
miniſters were ſubjected to every ſpecies of mor- 
tiſication; their conduct narrowly watched; 
their maſter inſulted; and their letters opened. 
They offered to fatisſy every complaint that had 
given riſe to the war: they conſented to aban- 
don Philip IV, in Spain; to grant the Dutch 
a large barrier; they even conſented to grant a 
ſupply toward dethroning Philip; but even this 
offer was treated with contempt, and at length 
the conference was broken off, while Lewis 
reſolved to hazard another campaign. © * 

The deſigns of the Dutch, and the Engliſh 
general, were too obvious not to be ſeen, and 

roperly explained by their enemies in England. 
The writers of the tory ſaction, who were men 

of the firſt rank in literary merit, diſplayed the 


avarice of the duke, and the felf-intereſted on- 


duct of the Dutch: they infilied, that, while 
England was exhauſting her ſtrength in foreign 
conqueſts, ſhe was loſing her liberty at home; 
that her miniſters were not contented with 
ſharing the plunder of an impoveriſhing ſtate, 
but were reſolved upon deſtroying its liberties 
alfo. To theſe complaints were added the real 
pride of the then prevailing miniſtry, and the 
inſolence of the ducheſs of Marlborough, who 
hitherto had poſſeſſed more real power than the 
whole privy council united. Mrs. Maſham, 
who had firſt been recommended to the queen's 


ſayor by the ducheſs, now fairly ſupplanted 
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her patroneſs; and, by a ſteady attention to 
pleaſe the queen, had gained all that conſidence 
which the had repoſed in her ſormer confidant. 
It was too late that the ducheſs perceived this 
alienation of the queen's ſavor, and now began 
to think of repairing it by demanding an au- 
dience of her majeſty; in order to vindicate her 
charadter from every ſuſpicion; but formal ex- 
planations ever wid the breach. N 
Mx. Hill, brother to the new favorite, was 
appointed by the queen, to be colonel of a regi- 
ment;-this, the duke of Marlborough could by 
no means approve. He expoſtulated with his 
ſovereign; he retired in diſguſt: the queen, 
by a letter, gave him leave to diſpoſe of the 
regiment as he ſhould think proper; but, beſore 
it came io his hands, he had ſent a letter to the 
queen, deliring ſhe would permit him to retire 
from his employments. This was the conjunc- + 
ture which the tories had long wiſhed ſor, and 
which-the queen herſelf was internally pleaſed 
with. She now perceived herſelf ſet ſree from 
an arbitrary combination, by which ſhe had 
been long kept in dependence. The earl ol 
Godolphin, the duke's ſon-in-law, was diveſled 
ol his office; and the treaſury ſubmitted to 
Harley, the antagoniſt of his —— *,. Lord 
Somers was diſmiſſed from being preſident of the 
council, and the carl of Rocheſter appointed 
in his room. In a word, there was not one 
whig leſt in any office of ſiate, except the duke 
of Marlborough; he retained his employments 
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for a ſhort time, unſupported and alone, an 
object of envy and factious reproach, till at 
length he found his cauſe irretrievable, and 
was obliged, after trying another campaign, 
to relign, as the reſt of his had done beſore. 

As war ſeemed to have been the deſire al the 
whig party, ſo peace ſeemed to have been that 
of the tories. Through the courſe of Engliſh 
hiſtory, France ſeems to have been the pecu- 
liar oed of the hatred of the whigs, and con- 
tinual war with that nation has beet their aim. 
On the contrary, the tories have been ſound 
to regard that nation with no ſuch oppuſition 
of principle; and a peace with France has geue- 
rally been the reſult of a tory adminiſtration. 
For ſome time, therefore, à negotistion far 
peace had been carried on between the court 
of France and the new miniſters, ho had a 
double aim in this meaſure; namely, to mor- 
tify the Whigs and the Dutch, and to free their 
country, from a ruinous war, which hack all the 
appearance of becoming, habitugl to the con- 
ſtitution. I F [$ ICT (197 ine 51 teuatgrt 
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Tux conferences for peace were firſt opened 
at London; and ſome time after the queen ſent 
the earlof Strafford as ambaſſador into Holland, 
to communicate the propoſals which the Ereach 
king had made toward the re- eſtabliſhment ol the 
general tranquillity, The ſpirit of the times 
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was now. changed: Marlborough's averſion ts 
ſuch meaſures could no longer retard the nego- 
tiation ; lord Strafford obliged the Dutch to 
name plenipotentiaries, and to receive thoſe 
of France The treaty began at Utrecht; but 
as all the powers concerned in this conference, 
except France and» England, were averſe to 
every \accommodatioh , their diſputes: ſerved 
rather to retard than accelerate a paciſication. 
The Engliſh miniſtry, however, had foreſeen 
and provided againſt thoſe difficulties. Their 
great end was to free the ſubjeds from a long, 
unprofitable war; a war where conqueſt could 
add nothing to their power, and a defeat might 
be prefudicial to internal tranquillity. As Eng- 
land had borne the chief burden of the war, 
it was hut juſt to expect that it would take the 
lead in Uidctating! the terms of peace. There 
were however; three perſons of very great 
intereſt "and power, who labored; by every 
art, to prbtradi the negotiation; thoſe were the 
duke of Mart#borouply;' prince Eugene, and 
Heinſius, the Dutch grand penſionary. Prince 
Eugene even came over to London, in order 
to retard the progreſs of a peace, Which ſeemed 
to interrupt his career of glory: he found at 
court fuch a reception as was due to his merits 
and fame; but, at the ſame time, ſuch a repulſe 
as the propoſals he made ſeemed to deferve. 
This negotiation at London failing of effect, 
the allies pradliſed every artifice to intimidate 
* and blacken the character of her 
miniſters; to raiſe and continue a dangerous 


ferment among the people; to obſtruct her 
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councils and divulge her deſigns. Her miniſters 
were very ſenſible of tlieir preſent dangerou: 
ſituation, ' they pe reeived her health was dail 
pairing, and . ſucceffor countenanted tlie 
oppoſite Action. In cafe of her death, they had 
nothing to expect but proſecution and ruin , for 
obeying her Suna their only Way there- 
fore was to give u their preſent employments, 
or haſten the contluſion of a treaty, the utility | 
of which would be the beſt argument with the 
people in their favor. The peace therefore was 
haſtened; and this haſte, in ſome meaſure, 
relaxed the miniſters obſtinacy, in inſiſting upon 
ſuch terms and advantages as they had a right 
to demand. Seeing that nothing was to be ex- 
peded from the concurrence of the allies, the 
courts of London and Verſailles reſolved to 
enter into à private treaty, in which fuch terms 
might be agreed on, as would enable bott 
courts to preſcribe terms to the reſt of the 
contending powers. wy 

In the mean time, the duke of Marlborough, 
having been depoſed from his office of general, 
the command of the Engliſh army in Flanders 
was given to the duke of Ormond; but, at the 
fame time, private orders were given him not 
to act with vigor againſt an enemy, Which was 
upon the point of being reconciled by more inild 
methods of treatment. The allies; thus deprived 
of the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, fill continuetl 
their animoſity, n har reſolved to continue 
the war ſeparately: they had the utmoſt confi⸗ 
dence in prince „their general; and, 
though lelæned by by 0 0 e deten of the Britiſh 
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COR” 
farces, they were ſtill ſuperior to thoſe of the 


enemy, Which were commanded, by marſhal 


Villars, a man, who ſeemed to poſſeſs all the 
great qualities, and all the foibles of his country, 
in a ſupreme degree; valiant, generous, alert, 
lively, boaſtful, and avaricious. The loſs of 
the Britin forces was ſoon ſeverely felt in the 


allied army. Villars attacked a ſeparate body 


of their troops encamped at Denain, under the 
command of the earl of Albemarle. Their in- 
trenchments were forced, and ſeventeen batta- 
lions either killed or taken, the earl himſelf * 
and all the ſurviving officers, being made pri- 
ſoners of war. A i 
_ Theſe ſucceſles of marſhal Villars ſerved to 
haſten the treaty of Utrecht. TheBritiſh miniſ- 
ters at the congreſs, reſponſible at once for their 
conduct to their queen, their country, and all 
Europe, neglected nothing that might have been 
ſerviceable either to the allies, or that might 
conduce to the public ſaſety. They firſt ſtipu- 
lated that Philip V, who had, been ſettled on 


the throne of Spain, ſhould renounce all right 


to the crown of France, the union of two ſuch 


"powerful kingdoms being en ous.fo 


the liberties of the reſt of Europe. They £0+ 
venanted that the duke of Berry, his brother, 
the preſumptive heir to the crown of France, 
after the death. of the dauphin, ſhould alſo 


renounce his right to the crown of Spain, in 
| caſe he became king of France. The duke of 


Orleans was to make the ſame reſignation. To 
oblige men thus to renounce their rights might 


have been injuſtice; but, ſor every good acquired, 
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ſome inconvenience muſt be endured: | theſe 
reſignations, in ſome meaſure, ſerved to calm 
the world tempeſted up by long war, and have 
ſince become the balis of the law of nations, to 
which Europe proſeſſes preſent ſubmiſſion. 
By this treaty the duke of Savoy had the iſland 
of Sicily, with the title of king, with Feneſtrelles, 
and other places on the continent; which in- 
creaſe of power ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, 
drawn from the ſpoils of the French monarchy. 
The Dutch had that barrier granted them which 
they ſo long ſought after; and, if the houſe of 
Bourbon ſeemed ſtripped of ſome dominions, 
in order to enrich the duke of Savoy, on the 
other hand , the houſe of Auſtria was taxed to 
ſupply the wants of the Hollanders, who were 
put in —— — of the ſtrongeſt towns in Flan- 
ders. Wich regard to England, its glory and 
intereſis — hey cauſed the for- 
tiſications of Dunkirk to be demoliſhed, and its 
port to be deſtroyed. Spain gave up all right 
to Gibraltar and the iſland of Minorca. France 
religned Hudſon's Bay, Nova-Scotia, and New- 
ſoundland; but they were left in poſſeſſion of 
Cape-Breton, and the liberty of drying their 
fiſh upon the ſhore. Among the articles which 
were glorious to the Engliſh, it may be obſerved, 
that the ſetting free thoſe who had been con- 
ſined in the French priſons, for profefling the 
proteſtant religion, was not the leaſt. It was 
ſtipulated; that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the 
kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, and 
the Spaniſh Netherlands; that the king of Pruſſia 
thould have Upper Guelderland ; and a time was 
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fixed for the emperor's acceding to theſe reſo- 
lutions*, for he had hitherto obſtinately, refuſed 
to aſliſt at thenegotiation. Thus it appears, that 
25 Engliſh miniſtry did Juſtice to all the world; 
ut their country refuſed it to them; they were 
branded with all the terms of inſamy and re- 
proach by the whig party, and accuſed of having 
firen up the privileges and rights which Eng- 
land had to expect. Each party reviled the 
other in turn; the kingdom was divided into 
oppoſite factions, both ſo violent in the cauſe, 
that the truth, which both pretended to eſpouſe, 
vas attained. by neither; both were virulent, 
and both wrong. Theſe commotions, in ſome 
y meaſure, feryed {til more to impair the queen's 
| » health. One fit of ſickneſs ſucceeded another: 
i | nor did the conſolation of her miniſtry ſerye to 
1 allay her anxieties; ſor they now had fallen out 
amoag themſelves, the council chamber being 
| turned into a theatre for the moſt bitter alter- 
5 cations. Oxford adviſed a reconciliation with 
; the whigs, whoſe reſentment he now began 
to ſear, as the queen's health appeared te be 
impaired. Bolingbroke, on the other hand, 
affected to ſet the Whigs at defiance; proſeſſed 
a warm zeal for the church, and mixed flattery 
with his other aſſiduities. Bolingbroke prevail- 
ed; lord Oxford, the treaſurer, was removed 
from his employment, and retired , meditatin 
ſchemes of revenge, and new projects of re-el- _ 
1 tabliſhment. His fall was ſo ſudden, and fo 
[ unexpected, that no plan was adopted for 
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ſupplying the yacancy occaſioned by his diſgrace. 
All was confuſion at court; and the queen had 
no longer force to ſupport the burden: ſhe funk 
into a ſtate of inſenſibility, and thus found refuge 
from anxiety in lethargie ſlumber. Every method 
was contrived to rouſe her from this ſtate, but 
in vain; her phyſicians deſpaired of her lie. 
The privy council aſſembled upon this occaſion; 
the dukes of Somerſet and Argyll, being in- 
formed of the deſperate ftate in Which ſhe lay, 
entered that aſſembly without being ſummoned; 

the members were ſurpriſed at their appearance, 
but the duke of Shrewſbury thanked them for 
their readineſs to give their aſſiſtance at ſuch a 
critical juncture, and deſired them to take their 
places. They now took all neceſlary precau- 
tions for ſecuring the ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, ſent orders to the heralds at arms, 
and to a troop of life-guards to be in readineſs 
to mount, in order to proclaim the eledtor of 
Brunſwick king of Great Britain. 

On the thirtieth of July the queen ſeemed 
ſomewhat relieved by medicines, roſe from 
her bed, and, about eight, walked a little; 
when, caſting her eyes on the clock that ſtood 
in her chamber, ſhe continued to gaze for ſome 
time. One of the ladies in waiting aſked, her 
what ſhe ſaw there more than uſual; to 
which the queen only anſwered by turning her 
eyes upon her with a dying look. She was ſoon 
aſter ſeized with a fit of the apoplexy, from 
which however:iſhe was relieved by the aſſiſtance 
of doctor Mead. In this ſiate of ſtupefaction ſhe 
continued all night; ſhe gave. ſome ſigus of life 
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between twelve and one next day, but expired 
the next morning, a little after ſeven *, having 
lived forty-nine years five months and fix days; 
and having reigned more than twelye years 
with honor, equity, and applauſe. 

This princeſs was rather amiable than great, 
rather pleaſing than beautiful; neither her capa- 
city nor learning were remarkable. Like all 
thoſe of her ſamily, ſhe ſeemed rather fitted 
for the private duties of liſe than a public ſta- 
tion; a pattern of conjugal affedion, a good 
mother, a warm friend, and an indulgent 
miſtreſs. During her reign none ſuffered on the 
ſcaffold for treaſon ; ſo that, after a long ſuc- 
ceſhon of faulty or cruel kings, ſhe ſhines with 
particular luſtre. In her ended the line of the 
Stewarts; a ſamily, the misfortunes and miſ- 
condudts of which are not to be paralleled in 
hiſtory; a family, who, leſs than men them- 
. ſelves, ſeemed to expect from their followers 
more than manhood in their defence ; a family 
demanding rather our pity than aſſiſtance, who 
never rewarded their — nor avenged 
them of their enemies. | 
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Tur nearer we approach to our own times, 
in this ſurvey of Engliſh hiſtory, the more im- 
portant every occurrence becomes: our own 
intereſts are blended with thoſe of the fiate ; 
and the accounts of public welfare are but the 
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tranſcript of private happineſs. The two par- 
ties which had long divided the kingdom, 
under the names of whig and tory, now ſeemed 
to alter their titles; the whigs being ſtyled 
Hanoyerians, and the tories branded with the 
appellation of Jacobites. The former deſired 
to be governed by a king who was a proteſtant, 
though a foreigner; the latter, by a monarch 
of their own country, though a papiſt *. Of the 
two inconveniences, however, that ſeemed the 
leaſt, where religion ſeemed to be in no danger; 
and the Hanoverians prevailed. | 
The popiſh Jacobites had been long flattered 
with the hopes of ſeeing the ſucceſſion altered 
by the earl of Oxford; but by the premature 
death of the queen, all their expectations at 
once were blaſted: the diligence and activity of 
the privy council, in which the Hanoverian 
intereſt prevailed, completed their confuſion , 
and they.now found themſelves without any 
leader to give conſiſtency to their deſigns, and 
force to their councils. Upon recollection they 
jaw nothing ſo eligible as ſilence and ſubmiſſion; 
=_ hoped much from the aſſiſtance of France, 
and ſtill more from the vigor of the pretender. 
Purſuant to the act of ſucceſſhon, George I; 
fon of Erneſt Auguſtus, firſt elector of Brunſ- 
wick, and Sophia, grand-daughter to James I, 
aſcended the Britiſh throne. - His mature age; 
being now fifty-four years old; his ſagacity and 
experience, his numerous allianees, thegeneral 
peace of Europe, all contributed to his ſupport, 
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and promiſed a peaceable and happy reign. 
His virtues, though not ſhining, were ſolid. 
He was of a very diſſerent diſpoſition from the 
Stewart ſamily, whom he ſucceeded: they 
were know to a proverb for leaving their friends 
in diſtreſs; George on the contrary, ſoon after 
his arrival in England, uſed to fay, My maxim 
is neber to abandon my. friends; to do juſtice 
to all the world; and to fear no man. Tothele 
qualifications he joined great application to buſt- 
neſs; but generally ſtudied more the intereſis 
of thoſe ſubjeds. he had leſt behind, than of 
theſe he came to govern wil 
The king firſt landed at Greenwich, where 
he was received by the duke of Northumber- 
land, and the lords of the regency. From the 
Janding place he walked to his houſe in the park, 
accompanied by a great number of the nobi- 
lity, and other . of diſtinction, who had 
the honor to kils his hand as they approached. 
When he retired to his bedchamber, he ſent 
for thoſe of the nobility who had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their zeal for his ſucceſſion; but 
the duke of Ormond, the lord chancellor, and 
lord Trevor, were not of the number: lord 
Oxtord too, the next morning, was received 
with marks of diſapprobation; and none but 
the whig 3 admitted into any ſhare of 
confidence. The king of a faction is but the 
ſovereign of half his fubjects: of this, however, 
the monarch I ſpeak of did not ſeem ſenſible; 
it was his misfortune, as well as that of the 
nation, that he was hemmed round by men 
who ſoured him with all their tells and 
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prejudices: none now but the violent in ſadion 
were admitted into employment; and the whag! 
while they pretended, to ſecure for him the 
grown, were, with all poſſible diligence, 
abridging the prerogative. An inſtantaneous and 
total change was elfected in all the offices of 
honor and advantage. The Whigs governed the 
ſenate, and the court diſpoſed of all places at 
leaſure: whom they would they oppreſſed; 
e the lower orders of people with new and 
ſevere laws; and this they called liberty. 
Theſe partialities, and this oppreſſion, ſoon 
raiſed diſcontents throughout the kingdom. 
The clamor of the church's being in danger 
was revived, jealouſies were harboured, and 
dangerous tumults raiſed in every part of the 
country. The party cry was, Down with the 
whigs! Sacheye;el for ever! During theſe. com- 
motions in the pretender's favor, the prince 
himſelf continued a calm ſpectator on the con- 
tinent, now and then ſending over his emiſſaxies 
to inſlame the difturbances , to diſperle his in- 
eſſectual maniſeſtoes, and to delude the unwary. 
Copies of a printed addreſs were ſent to the 
dukes of Shrewſbury, Marlborough, Argyll, 
and other noblemen of the firſt diſtinction, vin- 
dicating the pretender's right to the orown , and 
_ complaining of the injuſtice that was done him 
by receiving a ſoreigner: yet, for all this, he 
{till continued to proſeſs the trueſt regard to 
the catholie religion; and, inſtead aſ concealing 
his ſentiments on that head, gloried in his prin- 
ciples. It was the being a papiſt which had 
diſpoſſeſſed his father of the throne; and ſurely 
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the ſon could never hope to gain a crown by 
the'very methods in which it was loſt! but an 
infatuation ſeemed for ever to attend the family. 
However odious, at that time, the. popiſh 
ſuperſiitions were to the people in general, yet 
the opinions of the diſſenters ſeemed fiill more 
diſpleaſing. Religion was mingled with all poli- 
tical diſputes. The high-church party com- 
lained, that, under a whig adminiſtration, 
impiety and hereſy daily gained ground; that 
the prelates were at once negligent of religions 
concerns, and warm in purſuit of temporal 
bleſſings. A book written by doctor Samuel 
Clarke, in favor of Sociniamſm, was ſirictly 
reprehended. The diſputes among the church- 
men roſe to ſuch a height, that the miniſtry 
was obliged tointerpoſe; and the clergy received 
orders to finiſh ſuch debates, and to intermeddle 
in affairs of ſtate no longer. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more impolitic in a ſtate, than 
to prohibit the clergy from diſputing with each 
other: by this means they become more ani- 
mated in the cauſe of religion; and this may 
be aflerted, that, whatever fide they defend, 
they become wiſer and better as they carry on 
the cauſe. To ſilence their diſputes is to lead 
them into negligence; if religion be not kept 
up by oppoſition, it falls to the ground, nor 
longer becomes an object of public concern. 
Government, I ſay again, ſhould never ſilence 
diſpute, and ſhould never ſide with either 
difoutart.” ' „Dae 


A new parhament was now called, in 


which the whigs had by far the majority; all 
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prepoſſeſſed with the 2 averſion to the 
tories, and led on by 05 ing himſelf, who 
made no ſecret of his diſpleaſure. Upon their 
firſt meeting, he informed them, that the bran- 
ches of the reyenue granted for the ſupport of 
civil government, were not ſufficient for that 
purpoſe; he apprized them of the machinations 
of the pretender, and intimated, that he ex- 
peded their aſſiſſance in puniſhing ſuch as had 
endeavoured to deprive him of that bleſſing 
which he moſt valued, the aſſection ofhis people, 
As the houſes were then diſpoſed, this ſerved 
to give them the alarm; and they outwent eve 
the moſt ſanguine expectations of the _ 
vindichve miniſtry. | . 
Their reſentment began with arraigning lord 
Bolingbroke of high treaſon, and other high 
crimes\and miſdemeanors. To this it was ob- 
jected by one of the members of the houſe + 
commons, that nothing in the allegations laid 
to his charge amounted to high treaſon. To 
this there was no reply given; but, lord Con- 
ingſby ſtanding up, The chairman, ſaid he, 
has impeached the hand, but I impeach the. 
head; he has impeached. the ſcholar, and I 
the maſter.” I impeach Robert earl of Oxford, 
and carl Mortimer, of high treaſon, and other 
crimes and miſdemeanors. When therefore this 
nobleman appeared the next day in the houſe 
oflords, he was avoided, by his brother peers, 
as infectious: he whoſe fayor had been but a 
little before ſo earnelily ſought after, was now 
rejected and . contemned. hen the articles 


Were read againſt him in the houſe of peers, 
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ſome debates aroſe as to the nature of His 
indictment, which, however, were carried 
by his adverſaries, and the articles of im- 
peachment approved by the houfe: he Was 
therefore again impeached at the bar of the houſe 
of lords; and a motion was made, that he might 
loſe his feat, and be committed to cloſe cuſtody; 
The earl, now ſeeing a ſurious ſpirit of ſaction 
raiſed againſt him, and aiming at his head, was 
not wantins to himſelf upon this emergency, 
but poke to the following purpoſe: F am ac- 
buſed. fays he, for' having made a peace; a 
ace, Which, bad as it is tow repreſented, has 
een approved by lu ſucceſſive parliaments. 
or. my own part, I always 'afted'by the im- 
N directions and command of the queen, 
my miſtreſs, and never offended againſt any 
known lad, Jam juſtified in my own coriſciente; 
and unconcerned for the life of an i or ie 
old man. But I cannot, without the higheſt 
ingratitude, remain unconcerned for the beſt 
of queens; obligation binde me to vinditate her 
memory. My lords, if miniſters of ſttite, acting 
the immediate commands of their ſyvereign, 
are afterward to be made accountable for their 
proceedings, it may, one day or other, be the 
caſe of all the members of this augiiſt aſſembly. 
T do not doubt therefore , that, out of regard 
to yourſelves, your lordſhips will give me an 
equitable hearing; and I hope that, in the pro- 
ſecution of this inquiry, it will appear, that 
haye merited, not only the indulgence, but 
alſo the favor of this government. My lords, 
Jam now to take my tedve of your tord/Rips , 
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and of this honorable houſe , perhaps, for evert 
I Jhall lay down my life with pleaſure in a cauſe 
favored by my late dear royal miſtreſs. And 
when I confeder that I am to be judged by the 
juſtice; honor, and virtue of my peers; I. all 
arquieſce, and retirewith great content. And, 
my lords, God's will be done! On his return 
{rom the houſe of lords to his own houſe, where 
he was for that night permitted to go, he was 
followed by a great multitude of people, crying, 
out, High-church, Ormond, and Oxford for 
ever! Next day he was brought to the bar, 
where he received a copy of his articles, and 
was allowed a month to prepare his anſwer. 
Though doctor Mead declared, that, if the earl 
ſhould be ſent to the Tower, his life would be 
in danger, it was carried that he ſhould be ſent 
there, whither he was attended by a prodigious 
concourſe of people, who did not ſeruple to 
exclaim againſt his proſecutors. 'Tumults grew 
more frequent; and this only ſerved to increaſe 
the ſeverity of the legiſlature. An act was made, 
decreeing, that if any perſons, to the number 
of twelve, unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould con- 
tinue together one hour, aſter being required 
to diſperſe by a juſtice of peace, orother officer, 
and heard the proclamation againſt riots read in 
public, they ſhould be deemed guilty of felony 
without benefit of the clergy. An act of this 
kind carries its own comment with it; legiſla- 
tors ſhould ever be averſe to enacting ſuch laws 
as leave the greateſt room for abuſe. © 

A committee was now appointed to draw up 
articles of impeachment, and prepare evidence 
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againſt him and the other impeached lords: he 
was conſined in the Tower“, and there remained 
ſor two years; during which time the kingdom 
was in a continual ferment, ſeveral other lords 
who had broke out into actual rebellion, and 
were taken in arms, being executed for treaſon. 
The miniſtry ſeemed weary of executions ; and 
he, with his uſual foreſight, preſented, upon 
this occaſion, a petition for coming to his trial: 
a day was therefore aſſigned him. The com- 
mons appointed a committee to inquire into the 
ſtate of the earl's impeachment, and demanded 
a longer time to prepare ſor the trial. The truth 
is, they had now begun to relax in their former 
aſperity; and the intoxication of party was not 
quite ſo ſtrong as when he had been firſt com- 
mitted. At the appointed time the peers re- 
| poten to the court in Weſtminſter-hall, where 
ord Cowper preſided as lord {ieward. The 
commons were aſſembled, and the king and 
royal family aſſiſted at the ſolemnity. The pri- 
ſoner was brought from the Tower, and his 
articles of impeachment read, with his anſwers 
and the replies of the commons. Sir Joſeph 
Jekyl, one of the agents for the commons, 
ſtanding up to enforce the firſt article of his 
lordſhip's accuſation, one of the lords, adjourn- 
ing the houſe, obſerved, that much time would 
be conſumed in going through all the articles 
of the impeachment ; that nothing more re“ 
mained than ſor the commons to make good the 
two articles of high treaſon contained in his 
e. s. rA luS1178 
4 charge ; 
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charge; and that this would at once determine 
the trial. His advice was agreed to by the lords; | 
but the commons delivered a paper, containi 
their reaſons for alerting it as their undoubied 
right to carry on the impeachmentin the man- 
ner they thought moſt conducive to their aim: 
on the other hand, the houſe of lords inſiſted 
on their former reſolution, conſidering it as 
the privilege of every judge to hear each cauſe 
in the manner he thinks moſt - fitting. The 
diſpute grew {till more violent; a meſſage was 
at length ſent to the commons, intimating , 
that the lords intended to proceed immediately 
to the earl of Oxford's trial; and ſoon after 
repairing to the hall of juſtice, they took their 
laces. The commons, however, did not think - 
It to appear; and the earl, having waited a 
quarter of an hour at the bar, was diſmiſſed 
for want of accuſers. To this diſpute, per- 
haps, he owed his ſafety, though it is probable 
they would have acquitted him of high treaſon, 
as none of his actions could juſtly Cuſter ſuch an 
imputation. With the ſame acrimony profecu- 
tions were carried on againſt lord Bolingbroke 
and the duke of Ormond; but they found ſafety 
an flight. | g 
Such vindictive proceedings as theſe naturally 
excited indignation; the people groaned to be- 
hold a few great ones cloſe up all the avenues 
to royal favor, and rule the nation with rigor 
and partiality *. InScotland the diſcontent broke 
forth, at length, into the flames of rebellion. 


* A. D. 1716, 
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The earl of Mar, aſſembling three hundred of 
his own vaſlals, in the Highlands of Scotland, 

roclaimed the pretender at Caſtletown, and 
fot up his ſtandard at Brae Mar, on the ſixth 
day of September; then aſſuming the title of 
lieutenant-general of the pretender's forces, he 
exhorted the people to take arms in defence of 
their lawful ſovereign. But theſe preparations 
were weak, and ill conduded; all the deſigns 
of the rebels were betrayed to the government, 
the beginning of every revolt repreſſed, the 
. weltern countries prevented from ring, and 
the moſt prudent precautions taken to keep all 
ſuſpected perſons in cuſtody, or in awe. The 
earl of Derwentwater and Mr. Foſter took the 
field near the borders of Scotland; and, being 
joined by ſome gentlemen, proclaimed the pre- 
tender. Their firſt attempt was to ſeize upon 
Newcaſtle, in which they had many friends; 
but they found the gates ſhut upon them, and 
were obliged to retire to Hexham, while general 
Carpenter having aſſembled a body of dragoons, 
reſolved to attack them before their numbers 
were increaſed. The rebels had two methods 
of acting with ſucceſs ; either marching imme- 
diately into the weſtern parts of Scotland, and 
there joining general Gordon, who commanded 
a firong body of highlanders; or of croſſing the 
Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter, whoſe 
forces did not exceed nine hundred men. From 
their uſual infatuation neither of theſe ſchemes 
were put into execution; for, taking the rout 
another way, they left general Carpenter on 
one ſide, and reſolved to penetrate into England 
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by the weſtern border. They accordingly ad- 
vanced, without either foreſight or deliga, as 
far as Preſton, where they firſt heard the news 
that general Wills was marching at the head 
of ſix regiments of horſe, anda battalion of foot, 
to attack them. They now therefore began to 
raiſe barricadoes, and to put the place in a 
poſture of defence, repulſing at firſt the attack 
of the king's army with lome ſucceſs. Next day, 
however, general Wills was reinforced by the 
troops under Carpenter, and the rebels were in- 
veſted on all ſides. Foſter, their general, ſent colo- 
nel Oxburgh with a trumpet to the Engliſh com- 
mander, to propoſe a capitulation. This, how- 
ever, general Wills refuſed, alledging that he 
would not treat with rebels; and that all they 
could expect was, to be ſpared from immediate 
laughter. Theſe were hard terms; but they 
were obliged to ſubmit. They accordingly laid 
down their arms, and were put under a ſtro 
guard. Their leaders were ſecured, and le 
through London pinioned, and bound together, 


while the common men were confined at Cheſter - 


and Laverpool. 

While theſe unhappy circumſtances attended 
the rebels in England, the earl of Mar's forces, 
in the mean time, increaſed to the number of 
ten thouſand men, and he had made himſelf 
maſter of the whole county of Fife. Againſt 
him the duke of Argyll ſet out for Scotland „as 
commander in chief of the forces in North 
Britain; and aſſembling ſome troops in Lothian, 
returned to Stirling with all poſſible expedi- 


tion. The earl of Mar heing informed of this, 
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at firſt retreated, but being joined ſoon after 
by ſome clans under the earl of Seaforth, and 
others under general Gordon, who had ſigna- 
lized himſelf in the Ruſhan ſervice, he reſolved 
to march forward toward England. The duke 
of Argyll, apprized of his intention, and being 
joined by (ime regiments of dragoons from 

* determined to give him battle in the 
neighbourhood of Dumplain, though his ſorces 
were by no means ſo numerous as thoſe of the 
rebel army. In the morning therefore of the 
ſame day on which the Preſton rebels had ſur- 
rendered, he drew- up his forces, which did 
not exceed three thouſand five hundred men, 
but found himſelf greatly outflanked by the 
enemy. The duke therefore perceiving the 
enemy making attempts to ſurround him, was 
obliged to alter his diſpoſition; which, on 
account of the ſcarcity of general officers, was 
not done ſo expeditiouſly as to be all formed 
before the rebels began the attack. The left 
wing therefore of the duke's army fell in with 
the centre of the enemy's, and ſupported the 
firſt charge without ſhrinking. This wing ſeemed, 
for a ſhort time, victorious, as they killed the 
chief leader of part of the rebel army. But 
Glengary, who was ſecond in command, un- 
dertook to inſpire his intimidated forces; and 
waying his bonnet, cried out ſeveral times, 
Revenge! This animated his men to ſuch a 
degree, that they followed him cloſe to the 
. muzzles of the muſkets, puſhed aſide the bayo- 
nets with their targets, and with their broad 
Iwords did great execution. A total rout of 
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that wing of the royal army enſued, and general 
Witham, their commander, flying full ſpeed to 
Stirling, gave out that all wasloſt. In the mean 
time, the duke of Argyll, who commanded in 
perſon on the right, attacked the left of che 
enemy, and drove them before him for two 
miles, though they often faced about, and 
attempted to rally. The duke, having thus en- 
tirely broke the left, and puſhed them over the 
river Allen, returned to the field, where he 
ſound that part of the rebel army which had 
been victorious; but inſtead of renewing the 
engagement, both armies continued to gaze at 
each other, neither caring to attack; till toward 
evening both ſides drew off, each boaſting of 
victory. Whichever might claim the triumph, 
it muſt be owned, that all the honor, and all 
the advantages of the day, belonged only to the 
duke of Argyll. It was ſufficient for him to 
have interrupted the enemy's progreſs; and 
delay was to them a defeat. The earl of Mar 
therefore ſoon ſound his diſappointments and 
loſſes increaſe. The caſtle Fiat of 
which he was in poſſeſſion, was delivered 
to the king by lord Lovat, who had hitherto 
appeared in the intereſt of the pretender. The 
marquis of Tullibardine left the earl to defend 
his own country, and many of theclans, ſeeing 
no likelihood of coming ſoon to a ſecond engage- 
ment, returned home; for an irregular army 
is much eaſier led to battle, than induced to 
bear the fatigues of a campaign. i 
The pretender might now be convinced of 
the vanity of his expectations, in imagining that 
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the whole country would riſe up in his cauſe. 
His affairs were actually deſperate; yet, with 
the uſual infatuation of the family, he reſolved 
to hazard his perſon among his friends in Scot- 
land, at a time when ſuch a meaſure was totally 
uſeleſs. Paſſing therefore through France in 
diſguiſe, and embarking in a ſmall veſſel at 
Dunkirk, hearrived, on the twenty-ſecond da 

of December, on the coaſt of Scotland wit 

only fix gentlemen in his retinue. Upon his 
arrival in Aberdeen, he was ſolemnly proclaim- 
ed, and ſoon after made his public entry into 
Dundee. Intwo days more, hecame to Scoon, 
where he intended to have the ceremony of his 
coronation performed. He ordered thanklgiv- 
ings for his ſaſe arrival; enjoined the miniſters 
to pray for hun in the churches; and, with- 
out the ſmalleſt ſhare of power, went through 


all the ceremonies of royalty, which were, at 


ſuch ajunqure, perſectly ridiculous. After this 
unimportant parade, he reſolved to abandon 


the enterpriſe with the ſame levity with which 


it had been undertaken, and embarked again 
for France, together with the earl of Mar, 
and ſome others, in a ſmall ſhip that lay in the 


harbour of Montroſe; and in five days arrived 


at Gravelines. General Gordon, who was left 
commander in chief of the forces, with the 
aſſiſtance of the earl-marſhal, proceeded with 
them to Aberdeen, where he ſecured three 
veſſels to ſail northward, which took on board 
the perſons who intended to make their eſcape 


to the continent. In this manner the rebelhon 


was ſupprefled; but the ſury of the victors did 
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not ſeem in the leaſt to abate with ſucceſs. 
The law was now put in force, with all its ter- 
rors; and the priſons of London were crowded 
with thoſe deluded wretches, whom the miniſ- 
try ſhowed no diſpoſition to ſpare. The com- 
mons, in their addreſs to the crown, declared 
they would proſecute, in the moſt yigorous 
manner, the authors of the rebellion; and their 
reſolutions were as ſpeedy as their meaſures 
were vindictive. The earls of Derwentwater, 
Nithſdale, Carnwath, and Wintown; the lords 
munen Kenmuir, and Nairn, were im- 
peached. The habeas cor ꝓus act was li uſpended; 
and the rebel lords, upon pleading Sau; 
received ſentence of death. Nothing cou 
ſoſten the privy council; the houſe of lords 
even preſented an addreſs to the throne for. 
mercy, but without effect. Orders were dil- 
atched for executing the earls of Derwent- 
water and Nithſdale, and the viſcount Kenmuir, 
immediately; the others were reſpited for three 
weeks longer. Nithſdale, however, eſcaped 
in women's clothes, which were brought him 
by his mother, the night before his intended 
execution. Derwentwater, and Kenmuir were 
brought to the ſcaffold on Tower-hill, at the 
hour appointed. Both underwent their ſentence 
with calmneſs and intrepidity, pitied by all, 
ſeemingly leſs moved themſelves than the 
ſpectators, t 0 
An act of parliament was alſo made for trying 
the private priſoners in London, and not in 
Lancaſhire, where they were taken in arms; 
which proceeding, was in ſome meaſure, an 
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alteration of the 3 conſtitution of the 
kingdom; when Foſter, Mackintoſh, and ſeveral 
others, were found guilty. Foſter; however, 


eſcaped from Newgate, and reached the con- 


tinent in ſafety; and ſome time aſter alſo Mack- 
intoſh, with ſome others, forced their way, 
having maſtered the keeper and wee and 
diſarmed theſentinel. Four of five were hanged, 
drawn, and quartered; among whom was 
William Paul, a clergyman, who profeſſed him- 
ſelf a true and fincere member of the church 
of England; but not of that ſchiſmatical church 
whoſe biſhops had abandoned their king. Such 
was the end of a rebellion, probably firſt in- 
Tpired by the rigor of the new whig mani 

and parhament. In running through the vieiſ- 


ſitudes of human tranſactions, we too often 


find both ſides culpable; and ſo it was in this 
cale. The royal party acted under the influen- 
ces of partiality, rigor, and prejudice; grati- 
fied private animoſity under the maſk of public 
juſtice; and, in their pretended Iove of free- 


dom, forgot humanity, On the other hand, 


the pretenders party aimed, not only at ſub- 
verting the government, but the religion of the 
kingdom: hred a papiſt himſelf, he confided 
only in counſellors of his own perſuaſion; and 
molt of thoſe who adhered to the cauſe, were 
men of indifferent morals, or bigotted prin- 
ciples. Clemency, however, in the govern- 
ment, at that time, would probably have ex- 
tinguiſhedall the factious ſpirit which has hitherto 
diſturbed the peace of this country; for it has 


ever been the charader of theEngliſh, that they 


are more eaſily led than driven into loyalty. 


% 
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LETTER LIII 


In a government ſo very complicated as that 
of England, it Muſt neceſſarily change from 
itſelf; in a reyolution of even a few years, as 
ſome of its weaker branches acquire ſtrength , 
or its ſtronger decline. At this period, the 
rich and noble ſeemed to poſſeſs a greater ſhare 
of power than they had done for-ſome ages pre- 
ceding; the houſe of commons became each 
day a ſtronger body, at once more independent 
on the crown and the people. It was now ſeen 
that the rich could at any time buy their election; 
and that while their laws governed the poor, 
they might be enabled to govern the law. The 
rebellion was now extinguiſhed; and the ſeveri- 
ties which juſtice had inflicted, excited the dif- 
content of many, whoſe humane paſſions were 
awakened as their fears began to ſubſide. This, 
ſerved as a pretext for continuing the parlia- 
ment, and repealing the act by which they were 
to be diſſolved at the expiration of every third 
1 An act of this nature, by which a par- 
iament thus extended their own power, was 
thought by many the ready means of under- 
mining the conſtitution ; for if they could with 
impunity extend their continuance for ſeven 
years, which was the time propoſed, they could 
alſo' for life continue their power; but this, it 
was obſeryed, was utterly incompatible with 
the ſpirit of legiſlation. The bill, however, 
paſſed both houſes; all objections to it were 
conſidered as diſaffection: and, in a ſhort time, 
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it received the royal ſanction. The people might 

murmur at this encroachment; but it was now 
* 

too late for redreſs. 

Domeſtic concerns being thus adjuſted, the 
king began to turn his thoughts to his Hano- 
verian dominions, and determined upon a 
voyage to the continent. Nor was he without 
his fears for his dominions there, as Charles XII, 


of Sweden proſeſſed the higheſt diſpleaſure at 
his having entered into a confederacy againſt 


him in his abſence. Having therefore paſſed. 
through Holland to Hanover, in order to ſecure 
his German territories, he entered into a treaty 
with the Dutch and the regent of France, b 
which they promiſed: mutually to aſſiſt 3 | 
other in caſe of invalion; but the death of the 
Swediſh monarch, who was killed by a cannon- 
ball at the ſiege of Frederickſiadt, ſoon put an 
end to his diſquietudes from that quarter. How- 
ever, his majeſty, to ſecure himſelf, as far as 
alliances could add to his ſafety, entered into 
various negotiations with the different powers 
of Europe; ſome were brought to accede b 
money, others by promiſes. Treaties of this 
kind ſeldom give any real ſecurity: they may 
be conſidered as mere political playthings; they 
amuſe for a while, and then are thrown ne- 
lected by, never more to be heard of, as nothing 
utits own internal ſtrength can guard a country 
from inſult. f 
Among other treaties concluded with ſuch 
intentions, was that called the Quadruple 
Alliance. It was agreed upon, between the 
Emperor, France, Fogland, and Eolland, that 


j 


EXORGE I. - 7 


the emperor ſhould renounce all pretenſions to 
the crown of Spain, and exchange Sardinia for 
Sicily with the duke of Savoy: that the ſuc- 
ceſſion for the duchies of Tuſcany, Parma, and 
Placentia, ſhould be ſettled on the queen of 
Spain's eldeſt fon, in caſe the preſent poſſeſſors 
ſhould die without male iſſue. This treaty was 
by no means favorable to the intereſts of Eng- 
land, as it interrupted. the commerce with 
Spain; and as it deſtroyed the balance of power 
in Italy, by throwing too much into the han 

of Auſtria, However, England fitted out a 
ſtrong ſquadron in order to bring Spain to terms, 
if that kingdom ſhould inſiſt upon its rights in 
Italy. The war between the emperor and the 
king of Spain was actually begun in that country; 
and the mediation of the king of England was 
rejected, as partial and unjuſt. It was there- 
ſore reſolved by the court of London to ſup- 
port its negotiations with the ſtrongeſt reaſons; 
namely, thoſe of war. Sir George Byng ſailed 
to Naples with twenty-two ſhips of the line, 
where he was received as a deliverer, that city 
having been under the utmoſt terrors of an 
invaſion from Spain. Here the Engliſh admiral 
received intelligence, that the Spaniſh army 
amounting to thirty thouſand men, had landed 
in Sicily; wherefore he immediately determined 
to ſail thither, fully reſolved to purſue the 
Spaniſh fleet. Upon doubling Cape Faro,' he 
perceived two ſmall Spaniſh veſſels, and purſu- 
ing them cloſely, they led him to their main 
fleet, which, before noon, he perceiyed in line 
of battle, amounting, in all, to twenty-ſeyen 
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— 


ſail. At fight of the Engliſh, the Spaniſh fleet, 
though ſuperior in numbers, attempted to fail 
away, as the Engliſh had, for ſome time, ac- 
quired ſuch expertneſs in naval affairs, that no 
other nation would venture to face them, except 
with manifeſt diſadvantage. The Spaniards 
ſeemed. diſtracted in their councils, and acted 
with extreme conſuſion: they made a runnin 
fight; but, notwithſtanding what they coul 
do, all but three were taken. The admiral, 
guring this engagement, acted with equal pru- 
dence and reſolution; and the king wrote him 
a letter with his own hand, approving his 
conduct. This victory neceſſarily produced the 
reſentment and complaints of the Spaniſh mi- 
niſters at all the courts of Europe, which in- 
duced England to declare war with Spain *; and 
the regent of France joined England in a ſimilar 
declaration. The duke of Ormond now, once 
more, hoped, by the aſſiſtance of cardinal 
Alberoni, the Spaniſh miniſter, to reſtore the 
pretender in England: he woman x4 ſet ſail 
with ſome troops, and proceeded as far as Cape 
 Finifſterre, where his fleet was diſperſed and 
diſabled by a violent ſtorm, which entirely 
fruſtrated the armament, and, from that time, 
the pretender ſeemed to loſe all hopes of being 
received in England. This blow of fortune, 
together with the bad ſucceſs of the Spaniſh 
arms in Sicily and elſewhere, once more in- 
duced them to wiſh for peace; and the king of 
Spain was at laſt contented to ſign the quadruple 
all:ance. | * 
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King George having thus, with equal vigor 
and 8 2 all the N. 
he met with in his way to the throne, and 
uſed every precaution that ſagacity could ſuggeſt 
for ſecuring hunſelf in it, again returned to 
England, where the addreſſes from both houſes 
were as loyal as he could expect. From ad- 
dreſſing they turned to an objec of the greateſt 
importance; namely, that of ſecuring the de- 
pendency of the Iriſh parliament upon that of 
Great Britain. Maurice Anneſley had appealed 
to the houſe of peers in England, from a de- 
cree of the houſe of peers in Ireland ; which. 
was reverſed. The Brin peers ordered the 
barons of the exchequer in Ireland to put 
Mr. Anneſley in poſſeſſion of the lands he had 
loſt by the decree in that kingdom. The barons 
obeyed this order, and the Iriſh houſe of peers 
paſſed a vote againſt them, as having attempted 
to diminiſh the juſt privileges of the parhament 
of Ireland; and, at the lame time, ordered 
the barons to be taken under the cuſtody of the 
black rod. On the other hand, the houſe of 
lords in England reſolved, that the barons of 
the exchequer in lreland had acted with courage 
and lidelity; and addreſled the king to ſigniſy 
his approbation of their conduct, by ſome marks 
of his favor. To complete their intention, a 
bill was prepared, by which the Iriſh houſe of 
lords was deprived of all right of final juriſdic- 
tion. This was oppoſed in both houſes. In the 
lower houſe Mr. Pitt aſſerted, that it would 
only increaſe the power of the Engliſh peers, 
who already had too much. Mr, Hungerford 
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demonſtrated that the Iriſh lords had always 
exerted their power of finally deciding cauſes. 
The duke of Leeds produced fifteen reaſons 
againſt the bill; but, notwithſtanding all oppo- 
fition, it was carried by a great majority, and 
received the royal affent. The kingdom of Ire- 
land was not at that time ſo well acquainted with 
the nature of liberty, and its own conſtitution, 
as it is at preſent. Their houſe of lords might 
then conſiſt moſtly of men bred up in luxury 
and ignorance; neither ſpirited enough to make 
oppolition, nor ſkilful enough to conduct it. 
But this blow, which the Iriſh felt ſeverely, 
was not ſo great as that which England now 
began to ſuffer from that ſpirit of avarice and 
chicanery which had infected almoſt all ranks 
of people. In the year 1720, John Law, a 
Scotſman, had 2 br a company in France 
under the name of the Mifſiſippi, which at firſt 
E the deluded people immenſe wealth, 
ut too ſoon appeared an impoſture, and leſt the 
greateſt part of that nation in ruin and diſtreſs *. 
The year following, the people of England were 
deceived by Juſt fach another project, which 
is remembered by the name of the South-ſea 
ſcheme; and was long felt by thouſands, To 
explain this as conciſely as poſſible, it is to be 
obſerved, that, ever ſince the revolution, the go- 
vernment not having ſufficient ſupplies granted 
by parliament ; or, what was granted requiring 
time to be collected; they were obliged to borrow 
money from ſeveral different companies of 
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merchants, and, among the reſt, from that 
company which traded to the South Sea. In 
the year 1716, they were indebted to this com- 
any about nine millions and a half of money, 
ſor which they granted annually at the rate of 
ſix per cent. intereſt. As this company was not 
the only one to which the government was deb- 
tor, and paid ſuch: large intereſt yearly, Sir 
Robert Walpole conceived a deſign of leſſening 
theſe national debts, by giving the ſeveral com- 
anies an alternative, either ofaccepting a lower 
intereſt, namely, ive per cent. for their money, 
or of being paid the principal. The different 
companies choſe rather to accept of the dimi- 
niſhed intereſt than the capital; and the South- 
ſea company, accordingly, having made up 
their debt to the government ten millions, 
inſtead of fix hundred thouſand pounds which 
they uſually received as intereſt, were ſatisfied 
with five hundred thouſand. In the ſame man- 
ner the governors and company of the bank, and 
other companies, were contented to receive a di- 
miniſhed annuity for their ſeveral loans, all which 
eatly leſſened the debts of the nation. It was 
in this ſituation of things, that Sir John Blount, 
who had been bred a ſcrivener, and was 
poſſeſſed of all the cunning and plauſibility 
requiſite for ſuch an undertaking, propoſed 
to the miniſtry, in the name of the South- ſea 
company, to leſſen the national debt ſtill ſarther, 
by permitting the South- ſea company to buy up 
all the debts of the different companies, and 
thus to become the principal creditor of the 
ſtate. The terms offered the goyernment were 
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extremely advantageous. The South-fea com- 
pany was to redeem the debts of the nation out 
of the hands of the private proprietors, who 
were creditors to the government, upon what- 
ever terms they could agree on; and ſor the 
intereſt of this money, which they had thus 
redeemed, and taken into their own hands, 
they would be contented to be allowed for ſix 
years five per cent. and then the intereſt ſhould 
be reduced to four per cent. and be redeemable 
by parliament. For theſe purpoſes a bill paſſed 
both houſes; and as the directors of the South- 
ſea company could not of themſelves alone be 
ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of money ſufhcient to 


buy up theſe debts of the government, they 


were empowered to raiſe it by opening a ſub- 


ſcription, and granting annuities to ſuch pe 
their 


prietors as ſhould think proper to exchange 

creditors; namely, the crown for the South-ſea 
company, with the advantages that might be 

pany, win N Wr 

made by their 1 The ſuperior advan- 
tages with which thele proprietors were flat- 
tered, by thus exchanging their property in the 
government funds for South-ſea company liock, 


Vere a chimerical proſpect of having their money 


turned to great advantage, by a commerce to 
the ſouthern parts of America, where it was 
reported that the Engliſh were to have ſome 
new lettlements granted them by the king of 

Spain. The directors books therefore were no 
ſooner opened for the firſt ſubſcription , but 
crowc9s came to make the exchange; the deluſion 


ſpread; ſubſcriptions in a ſew days ſold- for 


double the. price they had been bought for, 
| 287 The 
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The ſcheme ſucceeded, and the whole nation 
was inſected with a ſpirit of avaricious enter- 

riſe. The infatuation prevailed; the ſtock in- 
creaſed to a ſurpriling degree; but, aſter a few 
months, the people awaked from their deli- 
rium; they found that all the advantages to be 
expected were merely imaginary, and an infinite 
number of families were involved in ruin. 
Many of the directors, whoſe arts had raiſed 
theſe vain expectations, had amaſled ſurpriſing 
fortunes: it was, however, one conſolation to 
the nation to find the parhament ſtripping them 
of their ill-acquired wealth; and orders were 
given to remove all directors of the South-ſea 
company from their ſeats in the houſe of com- 
mons, or the places they poſſeſſed under the 
government. The delinquents being puniſhed 

y a ſorſeiture of their eſtates, the parliament 
next converted its attention toward redreſſing 
the ſufferers. Several uſeful and juſt reſolutions 
were taken, and a bill was ſpeedily prepared for 
repairing the miſchief. of the profits ariſing 
from the South-ſea ſcheme, the ſum of ſeven mil- 
lions was granted to the ancient proprietors ; 
ſeveral additions alſo were made to their divi- 
dends out of what was poſſeſſed by the com- 
poo in their own right; the remaining capital 

ock alſo was divided among all the proprie- 
tors at the rate of thirty-three pounds per cent. 
In the mean time petitions from all parts of the 
kingdom were preſented to the houſe, demand- 
ing juſtice; and the whole nation ſeemed exal- 
perated to the higheſt degree. During theſe 
tranſactions, the king, with ſerenity and wiſdom, 

2. 
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preſided at the helm, influenced his parliament 
to purſue equitable meaſures, and, by his 
councils, endeavoured to reſtore the credit of 
the nation. | 
The diſcontents occaſioned by theſe public 
calamities, once more gave the diſaffected party. 
hopes of riſing; but in all their councils they 
were weak, divided, and wavering. Their 
preſent deligns, therefore, could not eſcape 
the vigilance of the king, who had emiſlaries 
in every court, and who had made, by his 
alliances, every potentate a friend to his cauſe. 
He was therefore informed by the' duke of 
] Orleans, regent of France, of anew conſpira 
f againſt him by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction , | 

which poſtponed his intended journey to Hano- | 
ver. Among thoſe againſt whom the moſt poſi- 
tive evidence was obtained, was Chriſtopher 
Layer, ayoung gentleman ofthe Middle Temple. 
He was convicted of having inliſted men for the 

_ pretender's ſervice“, and received ſentence of 
death ; which he underwent, after having been 
often examined, and having ſtrenuouſly refuſed, 
to thelaſt, todiſcover his accomplices He was 
the only perſon who ſuffered death upon this 
occaſion ; but ſeveral noblemen of high diſtine- 
tion were madepriſoners upon ſuſpicion. The 
duke of Norfolk, Atterbury, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
lord Orrery, and lord North and Grey, were 
of this number. Of theſe, all but the biſhop 
of Rocheſter came off without puniſhment, the 
circumſtances not being ſufficient againſt them 
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for conviction. A bill was brought into the 
houſe of coramons againſt him, although a peer; 
and though it met with ſome oppoſition, yet 
it was reſolved by a great majority, that he 
ſhould be deprived of his office and beneſice, 
and baniſhed the kingdom for ever. The biſhop 
made no defence in the lower houſe, reſerving 
all his power to be exerted in the houſe of lords. 
In that aſſembly he had many friends ; his elo- 
quence, politeneſs, and ingenuity, had pro- 
cured him many; and his cauſe being heard, 
a long and warm debate was the conſequence. 
As there was little againſt him but intercepted 
letters, which were written in cipher, the earl 
Pawlet inſiſted on the danger and injuſtice of 
departing, in ſuch caſes, from the fixed rules 
of evidence. The duke of Wharton, having 
ſummed up the depolitions, and ſhown the in- 
ſufficiency of them, concluded with ſaying, 
That, let the conſequences be what they wa 
he hoped the luſtre of that houſe would be 
never tarniſhed, by condemning a man without 
evidence. The lord Bathurlt ſpoke alſo againſt 
the bill, obſerving, That, if ſuch extraordinary 
proceedings were countenanced, he ſaw no- 
thing remaining ſor him and others to do, but to 
retire to their country houſes, and there, if 
poſſible, quietly enjoy their eſtates within their 
own families, = the leaſt correſpondence, 
or intercepted letter, might be made criminal. 
Then turning to the biſhops, he ſaid , he could 
hardly account for the inveterate hatred and 
malice ſome perſons bore the ingenious biſhop 


of Rocheſter, unleſs it was, that they were 
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infatuated like the wild Americans , who ſondly 
believed they inherit, not only the ſpoils, but 
even theabilities ofany man they deſtroy. The 
earl of Stafford ſpoke on the ſame hide; as alſo 
lord Trevor, who obſerved, That, if men were 
in this unprecedented manner proceededagainſt, 
without legal proof, in a ſhort time the miniſ- 
ter's ſavor would be the ſubje&t's only protec- 
tion; but that for himſelf, no apprehenſions 
of what he might ſuffer would deter him from 
doing his duty. He was anſwered: by lord 
Seafield, who endeavoured to ſhow, that the 
evidence which had been produced before them 
was ſufficient to convince any reaſonable man; 
and in this he was ſupported by the duke of 
Argyll and lord Lechmere. To theſe lord Cow- 
er replied, That the ſtrongeſt argument urged 
in behalf of the bill, was — but, 'fo 
his part, he could ſee nothing that could juſliſ 
ſuch unprecedented, and ſuch dangerous pro- 
ceedings. The other party, however, ſaid little 
in anſwer; perhaps already ſenſible of a majo- 
rity in their fayor. The bill was paſled againſt 
the biſhop, and ſeveral lords entered their pro- 
teſt. Among the members in the houſe of com- 
mons, who had exerted themſelves moſt ſtre- 
nuouſly in the biſhop's ſavor, was doctor Freind, 
the celebrated phyſician; and he was now taken 
into cuſtody on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. 
He was ſoon aſter, however, admitted to bail, 
his friend doctor Mead becoming his ſecurity. 
In two days after the biſhop of Rocheſter em- 
barked for baniſhment , accompanied with his 
daughter; and, on the ſame day that he landed 
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at Calais, the ſamous lord Bolingbroke arrived 
there, in his return to England, having obtained 
his majeſty's pardon: upon which the biſhop, 
ſmiling, ſaid, His lordſhip and I are exchanged. 
In this manner the biſhop continued in exile 
and poverty till he died; though it may not be 
improper to obſerve, that doctor Sacheverel 
left him, by will, five hundred pounds. 

Few tranſactions of importance happened 
during the remainder of this reign: the miniſtry 
were employed in making various and expen- 
ſive negotiations, and covenants made without 
faith, and only obſerved from motives of intereſt 
or ſear. The parliament made alſo ſome efforts 
to check the progreſs of vice, and immorality, 
which now began to be diffuſed through every 
rank of liſe: luxury and profligacy had * creaſed 
to a ſurpriſing degree; nor were there any tranſ- 
actions to ſill the page of hiſtory, except the 
mercenary ſchemes of vile projectors, or the 
taſteleſs proſuſion of new made opulence. The 
treaties lately concluded with Spain were again 
broken, perhaps by every party: admiral Hoher 
was ſent to intercept the Spaniſh galleons from 
America, of which the Spaniards beingapprized, 
remanded back their treaſure; and the greateſt 
part of the Engliſh fleet, ſent on this errand, 
was rendered, by the worms, entirely unfit 
for ſervice, and the men were cut off by the 
unhealthy climate and long voyage *. To reta- 
late this, the Spaniards undertook the ſiege of 
Gibraltar, and with ſimilar ſucceſs. New 


* A. D. 1726. 
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treaties were ſet on foot; France offered its 
mediation; and ſuch a reconciliation as treaties 
could procure was the conſequence. 

The king had not now, for two years, viſited 
his German dominions; and therefore, ſoon 
after the breaking up of parliament, he pre- 

ared for ajourney to Hanover. Accordingly, 
e appointed an adminiſtration in his a 
ſence, he embarked for Holland; lay, upon 
his landing, at the little town of Vert; next day 
proceeded on his journey; and, in two days 
more, between ten and eleven at night, arrived 
at Delden, in all appearance in perſed health. 
He ſupped there very heartily, and continued 
his progreſs early the next morning. Between 
eight and nine he ordered the coach to ſtop, 
and it Eng perceived that one of his hands la 
motionleſs, monſieur Fabrice, who had for- 
merly been the ſervant of the king of Sweden, 
and now attended king' George, chafed it 
between his. As this had no effedt, the ſur- 
geon was called, who followed on horſeback, 
and alſo rubbed it with ſpirits: ſoon after the 
king's tongue began to ſwell, and he had uſt 
force enough to pid them haſten to Oſnaburgh ; 
and falling into Fabrice's arms, quite inſenſible, 
never recovered, but expired about eleven the 
next morning. He died on Sunday the eleventh 
of June, 1729, in the fixty-eighth year of his 
age, and in the thirteenth ofhis reign. What- 
ever was good or great in the reign of George I, 
ought to be attributed wholly to himſelf; when- 
ever he deviated, it might juſtly be imputed to 
a miniſtry always partial, and often corrupt. 
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He was almoſt ever attended with good fortune, 
which was partly owing to prudence, and more 
to aſſiduity. In ſhort, his ſucceſſes are the 
ſtrongeſt inſtance of how much may be achieved 
by moderate abilities exerted with application 
and uniformity. 


LETTER LIV. 


I Have not hitherto ſaid any thing of the litera- 
ture of the preſent period, having reſolved to 
refer it to a ſeparate letter, in which we ma 

have a more perſpicuous view of it than if 
blended with the ordinary occurrences of the 
ſtate. Though learning had never received fewer 
encouragements than in. the preſent reign. yet 
it never flouriſhed more. That ſpirit of philo- 
ſophy which had been excited in former ages, 
ſtill continued to operate with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, and produced the greateſt men in eve 

profeſſion. Among the divines, Atterbury and 
Clarke diſtinguiſhed themſelves. As a preach- 
er, Atterbury united all the graces of ſtyle 
with all the elegance of a juſt delivery ; he was 
natural, polite, ſpirited; and his ſermons may 
be ranked among the firſt of this period. Clarke, 
on the other hand, deſpiling the graces of elo- 
quence, only ſought after conviction , with 
rigorous though phlegmatic exadtneſs, and 
brought moral truths almoſt to mathematical 
preciſion. Yet neither he, Cudworth, nor any 
other divine, did ſuch ſervice to the reafoning 
world, as the great Mr. John Locke, who may 
be juſtly ſaid to have reformed all our modes 
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of thinking in metaphylical inquiry. Though 
the jargon of ſchools had been before him ar- 
ranged, yet ſeveral of their errors had ſtill 
ſubhifted, and were regarded as true. Locke 
therefore ſet himſelf to overturn their ſyſtems, 
and refute their abſurdities: theſe he effectually 
accompliſhed, for which reaſons his book, 
which, when publiſhed, wasof infinite ſervice, 
may be ſound lels uſeful at preſent, when the 
dodtrines it was calculated to refute are no 
longer ſubſiſting. 

Among the moral writers of this period, the 
earl of Shafteſbury is not to be paſſed over, 
whoſe elegance, in ſome meaſure, recompenſes 
for his want of ſolidity. The opinions of all 
latter writers upon moral ſubjects are only deriy- 
ed ſrom the ancients. Morals are a ſubje& on 
which the induſtry of man has been exerciſed 
in every age; and an infinite number of fyflems 
has been the reſult. That of Shaſteſbury, in 
which he eſtabliſhes a natural ſenſe of moral 
beauty, was originally profeſſed by Plato, and 
only adorned by the Engliſh philoſopher. 

This Teemed to be the age of ſpeculation. 
Berkeley, afterward biſhop of Cloyne, in lreland, 
ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries in Ry of 
diſquiſition; but the mere efforts of reafon, 
which are exerted rather to raiſe doubt than 
procure certainty, will never meet with much 
favor from ſo vain a being as man. | 
Lord Bolingbroke had alſo: ſome reputation 
for metaphyſical inquiry: his friends extolled his 
ſagacity on that head, and the public were 
willing enough to acquieſce in their opinion; 
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his fame therefore might have continued to riſe, 
or, at leaſt, would have never ſunk, if he had 
never publiſhed. His works have appeared, 
and the public are no longer in their former 
ſentiments. 
In mathematics and natural philoſophy, the 
vein opened by Newton was proſecuted with 
ſucceſs: doctor Halley illuſtrated the theory of 
the tides, and increaſed the catalogue of the 
ſtars ; while Gregory reduced aſtronomy to one 
comprehenſive and regular ſyſtem. 
Doctor Freind, in medicine, produced ſome 
ingemous theories, which, if they did not im- 
rove the art, at leaſt ſhowed his abilities and 
— in his profeſſion. Doctor Mead was 
equally elegant, and more ſucceſsful; to him is 
owing the uſeful improvement of tapping in the 
droply, by means of a ſwathe. We, 
But, of all the other arts, poetry in this age 
was carried to the greateſt perfection. The 
language, for ſome ages, had been improving, 
but now feemed entirely diveſted of its rough- 
nels and barbarity. Among the poets of this 
period we may place John Philhps, author of 
ſeveral poems, but of none more admired than 
that humorous one, entitled The Splendid 
Shilling : he lived in obſcurity, and died juſt 
above want. William Congreve deferves alſo . 
particular notice: his comedies, ſome of which 
were but coolly received upon their firſt ap- 
38 ſeemed to mend upon repetition; and 
e is, at preſent, juſily allowed the foremoſt 
in that ſpecies of dramatic poeſy: his wit is ever 
Juſt and brilliant: his ſentiments new and lively; 
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and his elegance equal to his regularity. Next him 
Vanbrugh is placed, whole humor ſeems more 
natural, and characters more new; but he owes 
too many obligations to the French entirely to 
paſs for an original; and his total diſregard of 
decency, in a great meaſure, impairs his merit. 
Farquhar is ſtill more lively, and, perhaps, 
more entertaining than either: his pieces con- 
tinue the ſavorite performances of the ſilage, and 
bear frequent repetition without ſatiety ; but 
he often miſtakes pertneſs for wit, and ſeldom 
ſtrikes his characters with proper force or origin- 
ality. However, he died very young; and it is 
remarkable, that he continued to improve as 
he grew older; his laſt play, entitled The Beaux 
Stratagem, being the beſt of his productions. 
Addiſon, both as a poet and proſe writer, de- 
ſerves the higheſt regard and imitation. His 
Campaign, and Letter to lord Halifax from Italy, 
are maſterpieces in the former, and his eſſays 
publiſhed in the Spectator are inimitable ſpeci- 
mens of the latter. Whatever he treated of was 
handled with elegance and preciſion; and that 
virtue which was taught in his writings, was 
enforced by his example. Steele was Addiſon's 
friend and admirer; his comedies are perfectly 
polite, chaſte, and genteel; nor were his other 
works contemptible: he wrote on ſeveral ſub- 
Jeds, and yet it is amazing, in the multiplicity 
of his purſuits, how he found leiſure for the 
diſcuſſion of any; ever perſecuted by creditors, 
whom his proſuſeneſs drew upon him, or pur- 
ſuing impracticable ſchemes, ſuggeſted by ill- 
grounded ambition, Dean Swift was the 


* 


roſeſſed antagoniſt of both Addiſon and him. 
He perceived that there was a ſpirit of romance 
mixed with all the works of the poets who 
preceded him; or, in other words, that they 
had drawn nature on the moſt pleaſing fide. 
There ſlill therefore was a place leſt for him, 
who, careleſs of cenſure, ſhould deſcribe it juſt 
as it was, with all its deformities ; he there- 
fore owes much of his fame, not ſo much to 
the greatneſs of his genius, as to the boldneſs 
of it. He was dry, ſarcaſtic and ſevere; and 
ſuited his ſtyle exactly to the turn of his thought, 
being conciſe and nervous. In this period allo 
flouriſhed, many of ſubordinate fame. Prior 
was the firſt who adopted the French elegant 
eaſy manner of telling a ſtory; but if what he 
has borrowed from. that nation be taken from: 
him, ſcarce any thing will be left upon which 
he can lay claim to applauſe in poetry. Rowe 
was only outdone by Shakſpeare and Otway as 
a tragic writer: he has fewer abſurdities than 
either, and is, perhaps, as pathetic as they; 
but his flights are not ſo bold, nor his charac- 
ters ſo ſtrongly marked. Perhaps his coming 
later than the reſt may have contributed to leſſen 
the eſteem he deſerves. Garth had ſucceſs as a 

oet; and, fora time, his ſame was even greater 
than his deſert. In his principal work, the 
Diſpenſary, his verſification is negligent, and 
his plot is now become tedious; but whatever 
he may loſe as a poet, it would be improper 
to rob him of the merit he deſerves for having 
written the proſe dedication, and preface, to 
the poem already mentioned, in which he has 
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ſhown the trueſt wit, with the moſt refined 
elegance. Parnel, though he has written but 
one poem, namely, the Hermit, yet has found 
a place among the Engliſh firſt-rate poets. Gay, 
likewiſe, by his Fables and Paſtorals, has ac- 
quired an equal reputation. But of all who 
have added to the flock of Engliſh poetry, Pope, 
perhaps, deſerves the firlt place. On hun for- 
eigners look as one of the moſt ſucceſsful writers 


ol his time: his verſification is the moſt har- 


monious, and his correqneſs the moſt remark- 
able, of all our poets. A noted contemporary 
of his own, calls the Engliſh the fineſt writers 
on moral topics, and Pope the nobleſt moral 
writer of all the Engliſh. Mr. Pope has ſome- 
where named himſelf the laſt Engliſh muſe; 


and, indeed, ſince his time, we have ſeen few 


productions that can juſtly lay claim to immor- 
tality: he carried the language to its higheſt 
perfection; and thoſe who have attempted ſtill 
farther to improve it, inſtead of ornament, have 
only caught finer x. | 

Such was the learning of this period; it 
flouriſhed without encouragement, and the Eng- 
Iiſh taſte ſeemed to diffule itſelf over all Europe. 


The French tragedies began to be written aſter 


the model of ours; our philoſophy was adopted 
by all who pretended to reaſon for themſelyes. 


At preſent, however, when the learned of 


Europe are turned to the Engliſh writers for 
inſtruction, all ſpirit of learning has ceaſed 


among us. So little has been got by literature 


ior more than an age, that none chuſe to turn 
to it for preferment. Church preſerments, 
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which were once given as the rewards of learn- 
ing, have, for ſome time, deviated to the in- 
triguing, venal, and baſe. All deſire of novelty, 
in thinking, is ſuppreſſed among us; and our 
ſcholars, more pleaſed with ſecurity and eaſe 
than honor, coolly follow the reaſonings of their 

redeceſſors, and walk round the circle of 


former diſcoyery. 
LETTER LV. 


Uron the death of George I, his ſon George II 
aſcended the throne*; of inferiorabilities to the 
late king, and conſequently ſtill more ſtrongly 
attached to his dominions on the continent. 
The various ſubſidies that had been in the laſt 
reign granted to maintain foreign connexions, 
were ſtill kept up in this; and the late fſyltem 
of politics underwent no ſort of alteration. The 
rights and privileges of the throne of England 
were, in general, committed to the miniſter's 
care; the royal concern being —_— fixed upon 
balancing the German powers, and gaining an, 
aſcendency for the elector of Hanover in the 
empire. The miniſtry was, at firſt, divided 
between lord Townſhend, a man of extenſive 
knowledge; the earl of Cheſterfield, the only 
man of genius employed under this government; 
and Sir Robert Walpole , who ſoon aſter en- 
groſſed the greateſt ſhare of the adminiſtration 
to himſelf. . 
Sir Robert Walpole, who 1s to make th 
principal figure in the preſent reign, had, from 
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low beginnings, raiſed himſelf to the head of 
the treaſury. Strongly attached to the houſe of 
Hanover, and ſerving it at times when it wanted 
his aſſiſtance, he ſtill maintained the prejudices 
with which he ſet out; and unaware of the 
alteration of ſentiments in the nation, ſtill at- 
tempted to govern by party. He, probably, 
like every other miniſter, began by endeavour- 
ing to ſerve his 1 but meeting with 
ſtrong oppoſition, his fucceeding endeavours 
were rather employed in maintaining his poſt 
than of being ſerviceable in it. The dechning 
prerogative of the crown might have been an 
early object of his attention: but, in the ſequel, 
thoſe very meaſures which he took to increaſe 
it, proved to be the molt effectual means of 
undermining it. As lately all his aims were 
turned only to ſerve himſelf and his friends, 
he undertook to make a majority in the houſe of 
commons, by bribing the members: and what 
was ſtill worſe, avowed the corruption. As 
all ſpirit of integrity was now laughed out of 
the ©» © waky and as the people were held to 
duty by no motives of religious obedience to the 
throne, patriotiſm was ridiculed, and venalit 
pradiſed without ſhame. As ſuch a diſpoſition 
of things naturally produced oppoſition, Sir 
Robert was poſſeſſed of a moſt phlegmatic inſen- 
ſibility to bear reproach, and a calm diſpaſ- 
ſionate way of reaſoning upon ſuch topics as he 
deſired to enforce, His Siſcourſe was fluent 
without eloquence; and his reaſons convincing, 
without any ſhare of elevation. 

The houſe of commons, which in the pre- 


ceding reign had been diſtinguiſhed into whigs 
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and jacobites, now underwent another change, 
and was agar divided into the _ _ coun- 
try party. e court were lor fayorin 

all © Ros of the 2%; Shen „and 1 
ing all the meaſures of the crown. They regard- 
ed foreign alliances as conducive to internal 
ſecurity ; and paid the troops of other countries 
for their promiſes of future aſſiſtance. Oſtheſe 
Sir Robert was the leader; and ſuch as he could 
not convince by his eloquence, he undertook 
to buy over by places and penſions. The other 
ſide, who called themſelves the country party, 
were entirely averſe to continental oonnexions; 
they complained that immenſe ſums were laviſh- 
ed on ſubGidies which could never be uſeful ; 
and that alliances were bought with money , 
which ſhould be only rewarded by a recipro- 
cation of good intentions. Theſe looked upon 
the frequent journies of the king to his electoral 
dominions with a jealous eye, and ſometimes 
hinted at the alienation of the royal affections 
from England. Moſt of theſe had been ſtrong 
aſſertors of the proteſtant ſucceſſion; and not 
fearing the reproach of jacobitiſm, they ſpoke 
with {till greater boldneſs. As the court par 

generally threatened the houſe of commons with 
1maginary dangers to the ſlate; ſo theſe of the 
country uſually declaimed againſt the eneroach- 
ments of the prerogative. The threats of neither 
were founded in truth; the kingdom was in 
no danger from abroad; nor was internal liberty 
in the leaſt infringed by the crown. On the 
contrary, thoſe who viewed the ſtate with an 
unprejudiced eye, were of opinion, that the 
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prerogatives of the crown were the only part 

of the conſtitution that was growing every day 

weaker; that, while the king's thoughts were 

turned to foreign concerns, the miniſtry were 

unmindful of his authority at home; and that 

every day the government was making haſty 

ſteps to an ariſtocracy, the worſt of all govern- 

ments. As Walpole headed the court Party's 

ſo the leaders of the oppolite {ide were 
William Pitt, Mr. Shippen, Sir William Wynd- 

ham, and Mr. Hungerford. 

The great objedts of controverſy during this 

reign, were the national debt, and the number 
of forces to be kept in pay. The government, 
at the acceſhon of the preſent monarch , owed 
more than thirty millions of money; and though 
it was a time of peace, yet this ſum 
was continually found to increaſe. To pay off 
this, the miniſtry propoſed many projeds, and 
put ſome into execution; but what could be 
expected from a ſet of men, who made the public 
wealth only ſubſervient to private intereſt, and 
who grew powerful on the wrecks of their 
country ? Demandsfor nevy ſupplies were made 
every ſeſſion of parliament, either for the pur- 

poſes of ſecuring friends upon the continent, 
of guarding the internal polity, or for enabling 
the miniſtry to act vigorouſly in conjunction 
with their allies abroad. Theſe were as regu- 
larly oppoſed as made: the ſpeakers of the coun- 
try party ever inſiſted, that the Engliſh had no 
buſineſs to embroil themſelves with the affairs 
of the continent; that expenſes were incurred 
without prudence or neceſſity; and that the 
| | ; increaſe 
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increaſe of the national debt, by multiplying 
taxes, would at length become intolerable to 
the people. Whatever reaſon there might be 
in ſuch arguments, they were, notwithſtand- 
ing, conliantly overruled; and every demand 
granted with pleaſure and profuſion. 

All theſe treaties and alliances, however, in 
which the kingdom had been lately involvgd, 
ſeemed no way productive of the general tran- 
8 expedted from them. The Spaniards, 
who had never been thorqughly reconciled, 
{ll continued their depredations, and plunder- 
ed the Engliſh merchants upon the ſouthern 
coaſts of America, as if they had been pirates. 
This was the reign of negotiations; and from 
theſe alone the miniſtry promiſed themſelves 
and the nation redreſs. Still, however, the 
enemy went on to inſult and ſeize, regardleſs 
of our vain expoſtulations. The Britiſh mer- 
chants complained *, by petition, of the loſles 
ſuſtained by the Spaniards; and the houſe of 
commons deliberated upon this ſubject. They 
examined the evidence, and preſented an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty. He promiſed them all 
poſſible ſatisfaction, and negotiations were begun 
as formerly, and a new treaty was ligned at 
Vienna between the emperor and the kings of 
Great Britain and Spain, tending to confirm 
the former. Though ſuch tranſactions did not 
give the ſecurity that was expected from them, 
yet they, in ſome meaſure, put off the troubles 
of Europe for a time. An interval of peace 
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ſucceeded, in which ſcarce any events happened 
that delerve the remembrance of a hiſtorian: 
ſuch intervals are, however, the periods of 
happineſs to a people: ſor hiſtory is too often . 
but the regiſter of human calamities. By this 
treaty at Vienna the king of England conceived 
hopes that the peace of Europe was eſtabliſhed 
upon the moſt laſting foundation. Don Carlos, 
upon the death of the duke of Parma, was, 
by theaſliſtance of an Engliſh fleet, put in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of Parma and Placentia. Six 
thouſand Spaniards were quietly admitted, and 
quartered in the duchy of Tuſcany, to ſecure 
for him the reverſion of that dukedom. Thus 
we ſee Europe, in ſome meaſure, reſembling 
a republic, putting monarchs into new king- 
doms, and depriving others of their ſucceſſion 
by an univerſal concurrence. But this ami- 
cable diſpoſition among the great powers could 
never continue long; and the republic of Eu- 
rope mult be an empty name, until there be 
ſome controlling power ſet up by univerſal con- 
_ © Tent, to enforce obedience to the law of nations. 
During this interval of profound peace, no- 
thing remarkable happened, except the conſtant 
 diſputations in the houſe of commons, where 
the conteſts between the court and country 
party were carried on with the greateſt acri- 
mony, the ſpeeches on either fide being dictated 
| leſs by reaſon than refentment. A calm, unin- 
tereſted reader is now ſurpriſed at the heat with 
which many ſubjects, of little importance in 
themſelves, were diſcuſſed at that time; he now 
ſmiles at thoſe denunciations of ruin with which 
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their orations are replete. The truth is , the 
liberty of a nation 1s better ſupported by the op- 
polition, than by what is ſaid in the oppoſition. 


In times of profound tranquillity the lighteſt 


occurrences become objects of univerſal atten- 
tion. A ſociety of men, entitled The Charits 
able Corporation, excited the indignation of 
the public. Their profeſſed intention was, to 
lend money at legal intereſt to the poor, upou 
ſmall pledges; and to perſons of better rank, 
upon proper ſecurity. Their capital was at firſt 
limited to thirty thouſand pounds; but they 
afterward increaſed it to ſix hundred thouſand: 


This money was granted in by ſubſcription ; 


and the care of conducting the capital was in- 


truſted to a proper number of directors. This 
company, having continued for more than 
twenty years, the caſhier, George Robinſon , 
and the warehouſekeeper of the company, 
diſappeared in one day. Five hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of the capital appeared to be ſunk 
and embezzled by the directors, in a manner 
the proprietors could not account for. They 
therefore petitioned the houſe, repreſenting the 
manner'in which they had been defrauded of 
| ſuch vali ſums of money, and the diſtreſs to 

which many were reduced; in conſequence of 
ſuch impoſition. The petition was received, 
and a ſecret committee appointed to inquire 
into the grievance. They ſoon diſcovered a 
moſt iniquitous ſcene of fraud, which had been 
earried on by Thomſon and Robinſon, in con- 
cert with ſome of the directors, for embez- 
zling the capital, and cheating the proprietors: 


\ 
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Many perſons of rank and quality were con- 
cerned in this infamous conſpiracy; even ſome 
of the firſt characters in the nation did not eſcape 
without cenſure. The houſe of commons de- 
clared their reſentment, and expelled one-or 
two of their members; but the ſufferers met 
with ſcarce any redreſs. Nor can I mention 
ſuch a circumſtance without refledting on that 
ſpirit of rapacity and avarice which infected 
every degree of people. An ill example in the 
governing part of a country ever diffuſes itſelf 
downward ; and while the miniſtry do not bluſh 

at detedion, the people of every rank will not 
fear guilt. About this time not leſs than five 
inembers of parliament were expelled for the 
moſt ſordid acts of knavery; Sir Robert Sutton, 
Sir Archibald Grant, and George Robinſon, 
for their frauds in the management of the Cha- 
ritable Corporationſcheme; Dennis Bond, eſ- 
quire, and ſerjeant Burch, for a fraudulent ſale of 
the late earl of Derwentwater's eſtates. Luxury 
had produced prodigality, the ſure parent of 
every meanneſs. It was even aflerted in the 
houſe of lords, that not one ſhilling of the ſor- 
ſeited eſtates was ever applied to the ſervice of 
the public, but became the reward of ayarice 
and venality. 5 

Another occurrence of a more private nature 
about this time excited public compaſſion, not 
without a degree of horror: Richard Smith, a 
bookbinder, and his wife, had long lived toge- 
ther, and ſtruggled with thoſe wants, which, 
notwithſtanding the profuſion of the rich at 
this time , oppreſſed the poor. Their mutual 
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tenderneſs for each other was the only com- 
fort they had in their dilreſles, which diſtreſſes 
were increaſed by having a child, 'which they 
knew not how to maintain. At length they 
took the deſperate reſolution of dying by their 
own hands; the child's throat was cut, and the 
huſband and wife were found hanging in their 
bedchamber. They left a letter behind, con- 
taining the reaſons which induced them to this 
act of deſperation: they declared, that they 
could no longer ſupport a life of ſuch compli- 
cated wretchedneſs; and thought it tenderneſs 
to take their child with them ſrom a world 
where they themſelves had found no compaſ- 
ſion. Suicide, in many inſtances, is aſcribed 
to phrenzy: we have here an inſtance of ſelf- 
murder, concerted with compoſure, and bor- 
rowing the aids of reaſon for its vindication. 


LETTER LVI. 
Tun hiſtory of England has little during this 


interval to excite curioſity. The debates in par- 
liament grew every day more obſtinate, as 
every ſubject happened to come round in voting 
the annual ſupplies; but as the ſubjedts were 
moſtly the ſame, ſo alſo were the arguments. 
There was one, however, of a different nature 
from thoſe in the uſual courſe of buſineſs, which 
was labored for ſtrenuouſly by the miniſtry, 
and as warmly oppoſed by their antagoniſts, 
namely, the exciſe bill, which Sir Robert 
Walpole introduced into the houſe*, by firſt 
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declaiming againſt the frauds practiſed by the 
factors in London, who were employed by the 
American planters in ſelling their tobacco. To 
revent theſe frauds he propoſed, inſtead of 
e the cuſtoms levied in the uſual manner 
upon tobacco, that what was imported ſhould 
be lodged in warehouſes appointed for that 
urpoſe by the officers of the crown; {rom thence 
to be ſold, after paying the duty of four-pence 
per pound, when the proprietor found a market 
for it; this propoſal raiſed a violent ferment 
notleſs in the houſe than without doors. Thoſe 
who oppoſed the ſcheme, aſſerted, that it would. 
expoſe the factors to ſuch hardſhips, that they 
would not be able to continue the trade, nor 
would it prevent the frauds complained of. 
They aſſerted, that it would produce an addi- 
tional ſwarm of exciſe officers and warehouſe 
keepers, which would at once render the miniſ- 
try formidable, and the people dependent. Argu- 
ments, however, were not what the mini 
moli dreaded; for the people had been raiſed 
into ſuch a ferment , that all the avenues of 
the houſe were crowded with complaining mul- 
titudes; and Sir Robert began even to fear for 
his life. The miniſtry carried the propoſal in 
the houſe; but obſerving the tumult of the 
ople, they thought fit to drop the defi 
he miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated with 
public rejoicings in London and Weſiminſier ; 
and the miniſter was burned in effigy by the 
populace. F IE 
This ſucceſs, in the members of the oppoſi- 
. hon, encouraged them to go on to a propoſal 
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ſor repealing an act made in the laſt reign, by 
which the houſe of commons was to be ſept- 
ennial. They propoſed that parliaments ſhould 
again be made triennial, as had been ſettled at 
the revolution. In the courſe of this debate, 
in which they were oppoſed, as uſual, by the 
miniſtry, they reflected, with great ſeverity, on 
the meaſures of the late reign. They aſſerted, 
that the ſeptennial act was an encroachment on 
the rights of the people; that, during the con- 
tinuance of that parliament, ſeveral ſevere laws 
had been enacted; that by one of theſe a man 
might be removed, and tried at any place 
here the jury might be favorable to the crown, 
and where the priſoner's witneſſes could not, 
or dared not to come; that, by another, a juſtice 
of the peace was empowered to put the beſt 
ſubjects to immediate death, after reading a 

roclamation againſt riots. The South - fea 
X BER they ſaid, was eſtabliſhed by an act of a 
ſeptennial parliament; and the exciſe bill had 
like; under their influence alſo, to havepaſled 
into a law. Sir William Wyndham, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in this debate: Let us ſuppoſe, ſaid 
he; a man without any. ſenſe of honor raiſed to 
be a chief miniſter ate. Suppoſe him poſ- 
Jeſſed of great: wealthy; the plunder f the 
nation.” Suppoſe him ſcreened hy d corrupt 
majority of his creatures, and inſulting over 
all men of family , ſenſe, and honor, in the 
nation. Let us ſuppoſe a venal parkament, 
and an ignorant king; 1 hope ſuch a caſe will 
never occur ; but ſhould ſuch ever happen to 
be at once united, a ſhort parliament: will. be 
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the only means of leſſening the evil. Notwith- 
fanding theſe expoltulations, the miniſtry were, 
as uſual, victorious, and the motion ſuppreſſed 
by the majority. Thus the country party now 
found themſelves outnumbered upon every occa- 
ſion; they had long complained, in vain, that 
debate was uſeleſs, ſince every member ſeemed 
to have liſted himſelf under the banners of 
party” to which he held without ſhrinking. 
eſpairing therefore of being able to ſtem the 
torrent of corruption, they retired to their ſeats 
in the country, and left the miniſtry” an un- 
diſputed majority in the houſe. | 
| aer, being now left without oppo- 
ſition in the houſe, took an opportunity to 
render his rivals odious or contemptible, by 
etting ſeveral uſeful laws paſſed in their 
| Tia ; while the king labored with equal 
aſſiduity to adjult the political ſcale of Europe, 
and for this purpoſe made ſeveral journies to 
his electoral dominions. But his aſſiduity in 
healing foreign differences did not prevent one 
of a more domeſtic nature: for a miſunderſtand- 
ing aroſe between him and the prince of Wales; 
a prince that was the darling of the people, 
and who profeſſed his diſlike both to the miniſtry 
and their venal meaſures. He had been a ſhort 
time before, married to the princeſs of Saxe- 
Gotha; and theprince's miſtaking a meſſage from 
the king, at a time when the princeſs was 
Iying-im, firſt cauſed the rupture. It was ſoon 
after widened by the vile emiſſaries of the court; 
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ſo that his majeſty forbade the prince his pre- 
ſence, and gave orders that none of his attend- 
ants ſhould be admitted to court. A motion, 
however, was made in the houſe of commons, 
for increaſing the prince's ſettlement, which 
was but fifty thouſand pounds, to a hundred 
thouſand. It was repreſented that ſo much 
had been granted by the late king to his preſent 
majelly, when prince of Wales; and that ſuch 
— was conformable to the practice 
of former times, and neceſſary to the independ- 
ency of the heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. 
This motion was vigorouſly oppoled by Sir 
Robert Walpole, as an encroachment on the 
prerogative, and an officious intermeddling in 
the king's family affairs. The ſupporters of the 
motion obſerved, that the allowance of fiſty 
thouſand pounds was not ſufficient to defray 
the prince's yearly expenſes, which, by his 
majeſty's own regulation, amounted to ſixty- 
three thouſand. The motion, however, met 
the fate of all other antiminiſterial meaſures, 
being rejected by the —_—__— 

But whatever imaginary diſappointments the 
people might ſuffer, there was a blow levelled 
at the little wit that was left remaining, which 
has effectually baniſhed all taſte from the ſlage, 
and from which it has never ſince recovered. 
When Walpole entered into power, he re- 
ſolved to deſpiſe that ſet of under-ratewriters, 
who live by arraigning every miniſtry, and 
diſſeminating ſcandal and abuſe. For a time 
he proſecuted thatintention ; but, at laſt, found 
it neceſſary to employ a ſet of mean hirelings, 
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to anſwer calumny with calumny. He wanted 
judgment to diſtinguiſh genius; or none poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a giſt were mean enough to applaud his 
meaſures. From hence he took an unplacable 
averſion to the preſs, which ſo ſeverely expoſed 
his corruption, and branded his follies. But 
the preſs alone was not the only ſcourge he had 
to fear; the theatre joined all its ridicule, and 
he ſaw himſelf expoſed as the object of ſcorn, 
as well as hatred. When licence once tranſ- 
greſſes the rules of decency, it knows no bounds. 
Some of the pieces exhibited at that time, were 
not only ſevere, but immoral alſo. This was 
what the miniſter held to; he brought in a bill 
to limit the number of playhouſes; to ſubject 
all dramatic writings to the inſpection of the 
lord-chamberlain, whoſe licence was to be ob- 
tained before any work could appear. Among 
thoſe who undertook to oppoſe this bill, was 
the earl of Cheſterfield, who obſerved, that 
the laws already in being for keeping the ſtage 
within due bounds were every way ſufficient. 
If, ſays he, our tage- players at any time ex- 
ceed thoſe bounds, they ought to be proſecuted, 
and may be puniſhed. A new law therefore ts, 
in the preſent inſtance, unneceſſary ;- and ever 
unneceſſary law is dangerous. Mi it, my — 
is the property of thoſe that have it; and it is 
400 often the only property they have. It ts 
unjuſt therefore to, rob a man at any rate of 
his poſſeſſions ; but- it is cruelty to [Soil him, 
4 already poor. If poets 3 players are lo 
e reſtrained, let them be reſtrained like other 
Jubjedts ; let them be tried by their peers, and 
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letnot a "Oe "OR TY JE be made the ſovereion 


a 
or appeal, is a privilege unknown to our laws, 


and inconſiſtent with our conſtitution. The 
houſe applauded his wit and eloquence; and 
the queſtion was carried againſt him. 
The diſcontents occaſioned by ſuch proceed- 
ings at home, were {till more increaſed by the 
depredations of the Spaniards, They diſputed 
the right of the Engliſh to cut logwood 1n the 
bay of Campeachy, in America; a right which 
had been often acknowledged, but never clearly 
explained, in all ſormer treaties between the 
two kingdoms. Their Guarda Coftas plundered 
the Engliſh merchants with impunity; and 
upon the leaſt reſiſtance behaved with inſolence, 
cruelty, and rapine. The ſubjedts of Britain 
were buried in the mines of Potoſi, deprived 
of all means of conveying their complaints to 
their protectors, and their veſſels conſiſcated, 
in 2 of juſtice. The Engliſh court made 
frequent remonſtrances to that of Madrid, of 
this outrageous violation of treaties, and they 
received for anſwer only promiſes of inquiry, 
which produced no reformation. Our mer- 
| chants loudly complained of theſe outrages ; but 
the miniſter expedted, from negotiation , that 
redreſs which could only be obtained by arms. 
He knew that a war would increaſe the diffi- 
culties he had to. encounter; and he was ſen- 
fible, that thoſe he already encountered required 
all his art and induſtry to remove. A war, he 
was ſenſible, would require expenſes which 


2 of wit. A power lodged in the hands of 


ingle man to determine, without limitation 
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he wiſhed to ſhare in peace. In ſhort, all his 
meaſures now were not to ſerve the ſtate, but 
to preſerve his power. Influenced by theſe 
conſiderations, he induſtriouſly endeavoured to 
ayoid a rupture. The fears he diſcoyered only 
ſerved to increaſe the enemies' infolence and 
pride. However, the complaints of the Eng- 
liſh merchants were loud enough to reach the 
houſe of commons; their letters and memo- 
rials were produced, and their grievances en · 
forced at the bar by council. The houſe, at 
length, agreed to an addreſs, to entreat his 
majeſty to obtain effecual relief, and to con- 
vince Spain, that its indignities would be no 
longer borne with impunity. Theſe complaints 

roduced a convention between the two crowns, 
concluded at Prado, importing, that two pleni- 
potentiaries ſhould meet at Madrid, to regulate 
the reſpective pretenſions of either kingdom, 
with regard to the trade in America, and the 
limits of Florida and Carolina. Theſe confer- 
ences were to be finiſhed in eight months, and 
in the mean time all hoſtile preparations were 
to ceaſe on either ide. His Catholic majeſty 
agreed to py the king of Great Britain ninety- 
five thouſand pounds, to ſatisfy the demands 
of the Britiſh ſubjects upon the crown of Spain, 
after deducting from the whole the demands of 
the crown and ſubjects of Spain upon that of 
Britain. Such an agreement as this was juſtly - 
regarded on the ſide of the Britiſh miniſtry as a 
baſe deſertion of the honor and intereſts of 
their country; and when the houſe of com- 
mons came to take the conyention under 
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conſideration, it produced the warmeſt debate. 
All the adherents to the prince of Wales joined- 
in the oppoſition. It was alledged, that the 
Spaniards, inſtead of granting a redreſs, had 
rather extorted a releaſe for their former con- 
dud; that they ſtill aſſerted their right of ſearch- 
ing Engliſh ſhips, and had not fo much as 
mentioned the word ſatisfattion in all the treaty, 
Notwithſtanding all the remonſirances againſt 
this treaty, the — of the houſe declared 
in its ſavor; and ſeveral members of the oppo- 
ſite ſentiment retired from parliament, having 
deſpaired of being longer ſerviceable in a place 
where party, and not reaſon, was ſeen to prevail. 

As Spain had engaged to pay a large ſum of 
money by this convention, ſome time after, 
when the miniſter demanded a fupply, upon a 
different occaſion, lord Bathurſt moved to know, 
whether Spain had paid the ſums ſtipulated, 
as the time limited for the payment was expired. 
The duke of Newcaſtle, = his majeſty's per- 
miſſion, acquainted the houſe, that it was not 
paid; and that Spain had aſſigned no reaſon for 
the delay. In ſome meaſure, therefore, to 
atone for his ſormer ſlowneſs, the miniſter now 
began to put the nation into a condition for 
war. Letters of repriſals were granted againſt 
the Spaniards. Theſe preparations were regard- 
ed by the Spaniſh court as actual hoſtilities. The 
French ambaſlador at the Hague declared, that 
the king his maſter was obliged, by treaties, to 
aſſiſt the king of Spain; he diſſuaded the Dutch 
from eſpouſing the cauſe of England, who 
promiſed him an inyiolable neutrality. It is 
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curious enough to conſider the revolutions 
which the political ſyſtem of Europe had under- 
gone. Not above twenty years before, France 
and England were combined againſt Spain; at 
preſent, France and Spain united againſt Eng- 
land. Thoſe ſtateſmen who build upon allian- 
ces as a laſting baſis of power, will, at length, 
find themſelves fatally miſtaken. 

A rupture between Great Britain and Spain 
being now become inevitable, the people, Who 
had long clamored for war, began to feel un- 
common alacrity at its approach; and the miniſ- 
try, finding it unavoidable, began to be earneſt 
in preparation. Orders were iſſued for aug- 
menting the land forces, and railing a body of 
marines. Two rich Spaniſh prizes were taken 
in the Mediterranean, and wardeclared againſt 
them in form *®. Admiral Vernon was ſent to 
the Weſt-Indies, commander of the fleet, in 
order to diſtreſs the Spaniards in that part of 
the globe. Vernon was a rough and honeſt 
ſailor, untainted with the corruption of the 
eſſeminacy of the times. He had in the houſe 
of commons aſſerted, that Porto Bello, a fort 
and harbour in South America, might be eaſily 
taken, and that he himſelf would undertake to 
reduce it with ſix ſhips only. A project which 
appeared ſo wild and impoſſible, was ridiculed 
by the miniſtry; but, as he ſtill inſiſted upon 
the propoſal, they were pleaſed to comply with 
his requeſt. This they ſuppoſed would at once 
rid them of a troubleſome antagoniſt in the 
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houſe; and, in caſe of his failure, it would be 
a new cauſe of triumph at his diſgrace, In this, 
however, they werediſappointed. The admiral, 
with fix ſhips only, attacked and demoliſhed 
all the fortifications of the place, and came 
away vidorious, almoſt without bloodſhed. 
This dawning of ſucceſs upon the Britiſh arms 
induced the houſe of commons to enter vigor- 
ouſly into the king's meaſures for carrying on 
the war. They enabled him to equip a very 
powerlul navy; they voted a ſubſidy to the king 
of Denmark, and empowered their ſovereign to 
defray ſome other expenſes, notſpecihed in the 
eliimates: the whole of their grants amounting 


to about four millions. The war was now. 


carried on with vigor, and the debates in the 
houſe of commons became leſs violent. In a 
nation, like England, of arts, arms, and eom- 
merce, war, at certain intervals, muſt ever be 
ſerviceable: it turns the current of wealth from 
the induſtrious to the enterpriſing. Thus, all 
orders of mankind ſind encouragement, and the 
nation becomes compoled of individuals, who 
have ſkill to acquire property, and who haye 
courage to defend it. 


LETTER LVII. 


A War between England and Spain was 
ſufficient to communicate diſturbances over all 
the globe. Countries that were once too ob- 
ſcure to be known, were now ſeen to ſend out 
fleets, one ſhip of which was capable of deſtroy- 
ing all the naval power of an Aſiatic empire, 
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A ſquadron of ſhips commanded by commodore 
Anfon was equipped, in order to fail through 
the Straits of Magellan into the South Sea, and 


to ad againft the enemy on the coaſts of Chil 


and Peru. This fleet was to cooperate occa- 
ſionally with admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus 


of Darien; but the delays and blunders of the 


minifiry ſruſtrated this ſcheme, though ori- 
ginally well laid. However, though too late in 
the ſeaſon, the commodore ſet forward with 
five ſhips of the line, a mo and two ſtore- 
ſhips, ſupphed with proviſions and other mer- 
chandiſe, deſigned to carry on a trade with the 
ſavage inhabitants of that part of the world, or 
to conciliate their aſfections. The number of 
men amounted, in all, to about fourteen hun- 


Ared, including two hundred invalids taken from 


the hoſpitals, and two hundred new-raiſed 
recruits. This whole expedition is a fine in- 


| ſtance of the power of perſeverance in forcing 


fortune. The commodore ſteered his courſe 
by the iſland of Madeira, proceeded to the Cape 
Verd Iſlands, and failed along the coaſts of 
Braſil. He refreſhed for ſome time at the iſland 
of St. Catharine, in twenty-ſeven degrees of 
ſouthern latitude; a ſpot that enjoys all the 
verdure and fruitfulneſs of thoſe luxurious cli- 
mates. From this place he ſteered ſtill onward 
into the cold and tempeſtuous climates of the 
ſouth, along the coaſt of Patagonia; and, in 
about five months, entered the ſamous. Straits 
of Magellan. After having ſuffered the moſt 
violent tempeſis, he doubled Cape Horn; the 
reſt of his fleet were diſperſed or wrecked ; his 

| crew | 
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crew deplorably diſabled by the ſcuryy; and 
his own ſhip with difficulty arrived at the iſland 
of Juan Fernandez. In this delicious abode he 
remained for ſome time, where nature ſeemed, 
in ſome meaſure, to conſole mankind: for the 
calamities of their own avarice and ambition. 
In order to improve ſtill farther a retreat of 
ſuch elegance, he ordered ſeveral European 
ſeeds and fruits to be ſown upon the iſland, 
which increaſed to ſuch a ſurpriſing degree, 
that ſome Spaniards, who, ſeveral years after, 
landed there, and found them in plenty, could 

not avoid acknowledging this act of generoſity 

and benevolence. Here the commodore was 
Joined by one ſhip more of his fleet, and by 
the Trial frigate of ſeven guns. Adyancing 
now northward, toward the tropic of Capri- 
corn, he attacked the city of Payta by night. 
In this bold attempt he made no uſe of his 
ſhips, nor even diſembarked all his men. A 
ſew ſoldiers landed by night, and filled. the 
whole town with terror and confuſion, The 
governor: of the garriſon, ' and the inhabitants, 
tled on all fides; accuſtomed to cruelty over a 
conquered enemy themſelves, they expected a 
ſimilitude of treatment. In the mean time, for 
three days, a ſmall number of Engliſh kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the town, and firipped it of all its 
treaſures and merchandiſe, to an immenſe 
amount. Such of the negroes as had not fled, 
were made uſe of in carrying the goods of their 
former maſters on board the Engliſh ſhipping; 
and the Spaniards, refuſing to treat, ſoon ſw 
their town all in flames. This, Me a was 

2. | 
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but a ſmall puniſhment for all the cruelties 
which they had pradtiſed, in taking poſleſſion 

of that country , upon its firſt inhabitants. The 
plunder of this place ſerved to enrich the cap- 
tors; and the ravage made among them, by the 
feurvy, ſtill increaſed the ſhare of every ſurvi- 


vor. Soon aſter, this ſmall ſquadron came u 


as far as Panama, ſituated on the Straits of 
Darien, upon the weſtern fide of the great 
American continent; fo that, by Anſon on the 
one, and Vernon on the other, the Spaniſh 
empire Was attacked on both fides: but the 


| ſcheme failed from Vernon's. want of ſucceſs. 


Anſon, 'who now only commanded two ſhips, 
the remainder having either put back to Eng- 
land, or been wrecked by the tempelis, placed 
all his hopes in taking one of thoſe rich Spaniſh 
ſhips which trade between the Philippine iſlands, 
near the coaſt of China and Mexico, on the 
Spaniſh main. Only one or two, at the moſt, 
of theſe veſſels, paſſed from one continent to 
the otherinayear. Theſe are made immenſe- 
ly ſtrong, large, and carry great quantities of 
treaſure and merchandiſe. The commodore, 
therefore, and his little fleet, traverſed that 
great ocean lying between the Aſiatic and Ame- 
rican continent, in hopes of meeting this rich 
prize, which it was hoped would, at that time 
of the year, return from the eaſt, and amply 
repay the adventurers ſor all their dangers and 
fatigues. Avarice thus became honorable when 
purſued through peril and diftreſs. | But the 
ſcurvy once more viſited his crew, now long 


kept at ſea, and without Ireſh proviſions. This 
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diſorder, though it takes the ſame name, is 
very different from that on land. The ſea ſcurvy 
is attended with an univerſal putreſaction, the 
tecth looſen, old wounds that are healed again 
open, and ſometimes the limbs are ſeen to drop 
off at the joints. By this terrible diſorder ſeveral 
of his men daily fell, and others were diſabled. 
One of his ſhips becoming leaky, and the num- 
her of his hands decreaſing, he thought proper 
to ſet it on fire in the midſt of the ocean. His 
fleet now being reduced only to one ſhip, 
called The Centurion, of ſixty guns, and all 
the crew in the moſt deplorable ſituation, he 
caſt anchor on the deſerted iſland of Tinian, 
which lies about half way between the old and 
new world. This iſland had, ſome years be- 
fore, been peopled by near thirty thoufand 
inhabitants; but an epidemical diſtemper com- 
ing among them, deſtroyed a part, and the reſt 
ſorſook the place. Nothing however could ex- 
ceed the beauty of this ſpot. The moſt romantic 
imagination cannot form a ſcene ſurpaſſing what 
Tinian naturally afforded; greens, groves, cal- 
cades, fields, flowers, and proſpeds. This 
retreat ſaved the Engliſh ſquadron. All that a 
ſca-beaten company of. marmers could. wiſh, 
was ſound here in great abundance; clear and 
wholeſome water, medicinal herbs, domeſtic 
animals, and other neceſlaries for refitting their 
ſhattered veſſel. Thus refreſhed, he went for- 
ward toward China, paſſed by the kingdom of 
Formoſa, and went up the river Canton, in 
order to careen the only ſhip which was now 
leſt him. Being thus far on his way homeward, 
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nothing can better teſtify the Soy and un- 
tameable ſpirit of the Engliſh, than his ventur- 
ing once more back into the ſame ocean, where 
he had experienced ſuch a variety of diſtreſs. 
The commodore having put his veſlel into good 
order, by the aſſiſtance of the Chineſe, and 
having taken Dutch and Indian ſailors on board, 
he again returned toward America. At length, 
on the th of June, he diſcovered the galleon 
he ſo ardently expected. This veſſel was formed 
as well for the purpoſes of war as of merchandiſe. 
It mounted forty guns, and fix hundred men, 
while the crew of the commodore did not exceed 
half that number. The engagement ſoon began; 
but as thoſe who attack have always the ad- 
vantage oſ thoſe who deſend, and the Engliſh 
are mor expert in naval affairs than any other 
nation, the Spaniſh ſhip ſoon became the Cen- 
turion's prize. There were but a few men killed 
on the ſide of the Engliſh, while the Spaniards 
loſt near ſeventy. Theconqueror now returned 
to Canton; once more; with his prize. He 
there maintained the honor of his country, in 
refuſing to pay the impoſis which were laid upon 
ordinary merchants; and inſiſted, that an En 
llliſh ſhip of war was: exempted ſrom ſuch a 
duty. From Canton he proceeded to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and proſecuted his voyage to 
England, ra, 22. he arrived in ſafety, with im- 
-menſeriches*. His laſt prize was valued at three 
hundred and thirteen thouſand pounds ſterling ; 
and the different captures that had been made 
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before this lait piece of good fortune, might 
amount to as much more. Upon his return, 
commodore Anſon received all that honor which 

rudence and perſeverance deſerve. He ſoon 

came the oracle conſulted in all naval deli- 
berations; the king afterward raiſed him to the 
dignity of the peerage; and he was made firſt 
lord of the admiralty. ; | 


LETTER LVIIL 


'T'ars expedition of Anſon took up almoſt 
three years. The Engliſh, in the mean time, 
carried on the operations againſt Spain with 
vigor, and various ſucceſs. When Anſon had 
ſet out, it was only to act a ſubordinate part 
to a formidable armament, dehgned for the 
coalts of New Spain, conliſting-of twenty-nine 
ſhips of the line, and almoſt an equal number 
of frigates, furniſhed with all kinds of warlike 
ſtores, near fifteen thouſand ſeamen, and twelve 
thouſand land forces. Never was a fleet more 
completely equipped, nor never had the nation 
more ſanguine hopes of victory. Lord Cathcart 
commanded the land forces; but, dying on the 
pailage „the command devolyed upon general 

entworth, whoſe chief merit was his favor 
with thoſe in power. This, with ſeveral other 
unfortunate circumſtances, concurred tofruſtrate 
the hopes of the public. The miniſtry, without 
any vilible reaſon, had detained the fleet in 
England until the ſeaſon for action was almoſt 
over. Inthe country where they were to carry 
on their operations, periodical rains begin about 


- — — — 
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the end of April; and this change in the atmoſ- 
phere is always attended with epidemical diſ- 
tempers. Theyat length, however, ſet ſail ſor 
the continent of New Spain; and after ſome 
tempeſts, and ſome delays, arrived before Car- 
thagena. This city, which lies within fixty 
miles of Panama, ſerves as the magazine for 
the Spaniſh merchandiſe, which is brought 
from Europe hither, and from thence tranſ- 
ported, by land, to Panama, lying on the 
oppolite coalt. The taking of Carthagena , 
therefore, would have interrupted the whole 
trade between Old Spain and the New. The 
troops were landed on the iſland Terra Bomba, 
near the mouth of the harbour, known 
by the name of the Bocca-Chica, which was 
fortified by all the arts of engineering. The 
Britiſh forces erected a battery on ſhore, with 
which they made a breach in the principal ſort; 
while the admiral ſent a number of ſhips to 
divide the fire of the enemy, and to co-operate 
with the endeavours of the army. The breach 
being deemed practicable, the forces advanced 
to the attack; but the Spamiards delerted the 


| forts, which, had they had courage, they might 


have defended with ſucceſs. The troops, upon 
this ſucceſs, were brought nearer the city, 
where they found a greater oppoſition than they 
had expected. The climate killed numbers of 
the men; anda diſſenſion, which aroſe between 
the land and naval officers, retarded all the 
operations. Stimulated by mutual recrimina- 
tions, the general ordered his troops to attack 


the fort of St. Lazar; but the guides being lain, 
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the troops miſtook their way, and attacked the 
ſtrongeſt part of the fortification, where, aſter 
ſuffering incredible flaughter with the moſt 
ſerene intrepidity, they were at length obliged 
to retire. Bad provitions, a horrid climate, 
and an epidemical ſever, ſtill more contributed 
to thin their numbers, and to deprive them of 
all hopes of ſucceſs. It was determined there- 
fore to reimbark the troops, and to conduct 
them, as ſoon as poſſible, from this ſcene of 
ſlaughter and contagion. The fortification and 
harbour were demoliſhed; and thefleet returned 
to Jamaica, This fatal miſcarriage, which 
tarniſhed the Britiſh arms, was no ſooner known. 
in England, than the kingdom was filled with 
murmurs and diſcontent: a meaſure, Which if 
it had ſucceeded, would have crowned the 
promoters of it with honor, now only ſerved 
to cover them with reproach. The greateſt 
art of this diſcontent fell upon the miniſter: 
. ſormer conduct, which jultly deſerved cen- 
ſure, was not ſo powerfully objected againſt 
him as this failure, of which he was innocent. 
It is not villany; but misfortune, that finds 
cenſure from mankind. Beſides, the adlivi 
of the enemy in diſtreſſing the, trade of Eng- 
land, contributed to increaſe the murmurs of 
the people. Their privateers were ſo numerous 
and ſucceſsful, that in the beginning of this 
year they had taken, ſince the commencement 
of the war, four hundred and ſeven ſhips be- 
longing to the ſubjeds of Great Britain. The 
Engliſh, though at immenſe expenle in equip- 
ping fleets, ſeemed tamely to lie down' under 
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every blow, and ſuffered one loſs after another 
without repriſal. This general diſcontent had 
a manifeſt influence upon the election of mem- 
bers for the new parliament. All the adherents 
of the prince of Wales, who now lived retired 


from the court as a private gentleman, con- 


curred in the oppoſition to the miniſtry. Ob- 
ſtinate ſtruggles were maintained in all parts of 
the kingdom; and ſuch a national ſpirit of oppo- 
ſition prevailed, that the country intereſt ſeemed, 
at length, to preponderate in the houſe of 
commons. It was ſoon ſeen that the intereſt 
of the miniſter was in the wane; and that opinion, 
once eſtabliſhed , began to deprive him of even 
thoſe who had determined to act with neu- 
trality. In proclinantes, as Ovid ſays, omne 
recumbit onus. | | 

Sir Robert now tottered on the brink of ruin. 
He was ſenſible that nothing but a diviſion in 
the oppoſition could give him ſafety. The prince 
was his moſt formidable rival; a prince revered 
by the whole nation, for his humanity, bene- 
volence, and candor, Theſe were only private 
virtues ; but theſe were all he had then a liberty 
of exerciſing. The miniſter's firſt attempt was, 


to endeavour taking him from the party; a meſ- 


ſage therefore was carried to his royal highneſs 
by the biſhop of Oxford, importing, that, if 


the prince would write a letter to the king, 
He and all his counſellors ſhould be taken into 


favor, fifty thouſand pounds ſhould be added 
to his revenue, two hundred thouſand. given 


Him to pay his debts, and ſuitable proviſion 
mould be made, in due time, forall his followers, 
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This, to a prince already involved in debt, 
from the neceſlity of keeping up his dignity, 
was a tempting offer; but his royal highneſs 
generouſly diſdained it, declaring he would 
accept no ſuch conditions dictated to him under 
the inſtrument of Sir Robert Walpole. The 
miniſter now therefore faw that no arts could 
diſſolve the combination againſt him: he re- 
ſolved, as an expiring ſtruggle, to try his ſtrength 
once more in the houſe of commons upon a 
diſputed election; but he had the mortification 
to ſee the majority ſtill increaſed againit him 
by ſixteen voices. He then declared he would 
never fit in that houſe more. The parliament 
was adjourned the next day, and Sir Robert, 
being created earl of Orford, reſigned all his 
employments. Never was a joy more univerſal 
and ſincere than this reſignation produced. The 
people now flattered themſelves that all their 
domeliic grieyinces would find redreſs; that 
their commerce would be protected abroad ; 
that the war would be carried on with vigor; 
and that the houſe of commons would be una- 
nimous in every meaſure. But they were diſ- 
appointed in moſt of their expectations. The 
miſconduct of a miniſter is more likely to affect 
his ſucceſſor than himſelf, as a weak reign ever 
produces a feeble ſucceſſion. The houſe of 
commons had been for a long time increaſing 
in power, and Walpole, with all his arts, was, 
in fact, rather weakening than extending the 
prerogative. By his method of _— oppo- 
ſition he had taught the venal to oppoſe him; 
and, by his increaſing the national debt, he 


— 
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weakened the vigor of the crown in war, and 


made 1t more dependent upon parhament in 
times of peace. A. part of thoſe who ſucceeded 
him were therefore ſenſible of this, and ſtill 
reſolved to ſupport the crown, which they 
regarded as the only declining branch of the 
conſtitution. Another part, who clamored 
from motives of ſelf-intereſt, having now at- 
tained the object of their deſires, blundered on 
in the former meaſures, ſtudious of fortune, 
and not of fame. In ſhort, his ſucceſſor, pur- 
ſuing all the former ſchemes of the depoſed 
miniſter, preſented the political part of the 
nation with the mortiſying proſpect ofpretended 
patriotiſm unſiripped of its maſk, and ſhowed 
the little certainty there is in all political 
reaſonings. | 


rr LIX. 
Tun war with Spain had now continued 


for ſeveral years, but with indifferent ſuccels. 
Some unſucceſsful expeditions were carried on 


in the Weſt Indies under admiral Vernon, 


commodore Knowles, and others; and theſe 
were all aggravated by a ſet of worthleſs and 
mercenary things, called political writers — a 
claſs of beings firſt employed againſt Walpole, 
and afterward encouraged by him, at the ex- 
penſe, as it is ſaid, of no leſs than thirty thou- 


ſand a year. Theſe were men naturally too 


dull to ſhine in any of the politer kinds of litera- 
ture, which adorn either the ſcholar or the 
gentleman, and therefore they turned their 
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thoughts to politics; a ſcience on which th 

might declaim without knowledge, and be dull 
without detection. Theſe men, 1 ſay, had for 
ſome time embarraſſed the conſtitution, inflamed 
the people, and were paid with large penſions 
from the crown. It was upon this occaſion 
that they exaggerated every miſcondud *, and 
drew frightſul pictures of the diſtreſs and miſery 
which they foreboded to poſterity. This cla- 
mor, and want of ſucceſs in a nayal war, in 
which the principal ſtrength of the kingdom lay, 
induced the new miniſtry to divert the atten- 
tion of the public to a war which might be 
carried on by land. The king's attachment to 
his electoral dominions contributed fii1l more 
to turn the current of Britiſh indignation that 
Way, and an army was therefore now pre- 
pared to be ſent into Flanders; the war with 
Spain being become an object but of ſecondary 
conſideration. T 
Io have a clear, yet conciſe idea of the origin 
of the troubles on the continent, it will be 
expedient to go back ſor ſome years, and trace 
the meaſures of the European republic to that 
period where we formerly left them. After 
the duke of Orleans, who had been regent of 
France, died, cardinal Fleury undertook to 
ſettle that conſulion in which the former had 
leſt the kingdom. His moderation was equal 
to his prudence; he was lincere, frugal, modeſt, 
and imple. Under him France repaired her 
loſſes, and enriched herſelf by commerce: he 
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| only left the ſtate to its own natural methods 
of thriving, and ſaw it daily aſſuming its former 


health and vigor. During the long interval 
of peace which his councils had procured for 


Europe, two powers, unregarded, now began 


to attract the notice and the jealouſy of their 
rr Peter the Great had already 
civilized Ruſſia, and this new extenſive empire 
began to influence the councils of other princes, 
and to give laws to the North. The other 


power was that of Pruſſia, whoſe dominions 


were compact and populous, and whoſe forces 
were well maintained and ready for action. The 
empire continued under Charles VI, who had 
been placed upon the throne by the treaty of 
Utrecht. Sweden languiſhed, being not yet 
recovered from the deſtructive projects of Charles 
XII. Denmark was powerſul; and part of Italy 
ſubject to the maſters which had been impoſed 
upon it by foreign treaties. All, however, con- 
tinued to enjoy a profound peace, until the 
death of Auguſtus, king of Poland, was found 
again to kindle up the general flame. The 
— Charles VI, allifted by the arms of 


Rufſia, declared for the elector of Saxony, ſon 
to the deceaſed king. On the other hand, 


France declared for Staniſlaus, who had been 
Jong ſince elected king of Poland by Charles XII, 
and whoſe daughter had been ſince married to 


the French king. Staniſlaus repaired to Dantzic, 


in order to ſupport his election. Ten thouſand 
Ruſſians appearing, thePoliſh nobility diſperſed, 
and their new elected monarch was ſhut up, 
and beſiegèd by ſo ſmall a number of ſorces. 
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The city was taken, the king eſcaped with the 
utmoſt difficulty, and fifteen hundred French- 
men, that were ſent to his aſſiſtance, were 
made priſoners of war. He had now no ho 
leſt but in the aſſiſtance of France, which accord- 
ingly reſolved to give him powerful ſuccours, 
by diſtreſſing the houſe of Auſtria. The views 
of France were ſeconded by Spain and Sar- 
dinia: both hoped to grow more powerful by 
a diviſion of the ſpoils of Auſtria; and France 
had motives of alliance and revenge. A French 
army therefore ſoon over-ran the empire under 
the condud of old marſhal Yullars ; the duke of 
Montemar, the Spaniſh general, was equally 
victorious in the kingdom of Naples; and the 
emperor, Charles VI, had the mortification of 
ſeeing himſelf deprived of the greateſt part 8 
Italy, for having attempted .to give a 2 
Poland. Theſe rapid ſucceſſes of France ky 
its allies ſoon compelled the emperor to demand 
a peace. By this treaty, Staniſlaus, upon whoſe 
account the war was undertaken, was obliged 
to renounce all right to the throne of Poland; 
and France made ſome valuable acqueſts of 
dominion , particularly the dutchy of I 

In the year 1740, the death of the emperor 
gave the French another r ol exerting 
their ambition. Regardleſs of treaties, parti- 
cularly the pragmatic 2 as it was called, 
which ſettled upon the daughter of the emperor 
the reverſion of all his dominions, they cauſed 
the elector of Bavaria to be crowned emperor, 
Thus the daughter of Charles VI, deſcended 
from an illuſtrious line of emperors, ſaw herſelf 
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/ 


ſtripped of her inheritance , and for a whole 


year without hopes of ſuccour. She had ſcarce 


cloſed her father's eyes, when ſhe loſt Sileſia, 
by an irruption of the young king of Pruſſia, 
who ſeized the opportunity of her defenceleſs 
ſtate to renew his ancient pretenſions to that 
province, of which it muſt be owned his an- 
ceſtors had been unjuſlily deprived. France, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, attacked the reſt of her 
dominions. 6 | n 
In this forlorn ſituation ſhe found a powerſul 
ally in Britain; Sardinia and Holland ſoon after 
came to her aſſiſtance, and, laſt of all, Ruſſia 
joined in her cauſe. It may be demanded, 
hat part Britain had in theſe continental mea- 
ſures? The interelis of Hanover; the ſecuri 
and aggrandizement of that electorate, depended 
upon che proper regulation of the empire. Lord 
Carteret had now taken that place in the royal 
conſidence which had formerly been poſſeſſed 
by Walpole; and, by purſuing theſe meaſures, 
he ſoothed the wiſhes of his maſter, and opened 
a more extenſive field for his own ambition. 
He expected honor from victories, which could 
produce no good; and campaigns, whetherfuc- 
ceſsful or not, that'could only terminate in 


misfortune. When the parliament met, his 


majeſty informed them of his ſtrict adherence to 
his engagements, though attacked in his own 
dominions; and that he had augmented the 
Britiſh forces in the Low Countries with fixteen 
thouſand Hanoverians. When the ſupplies came 


to be conſidered, by which this additional num- 


ber of troops was to be paid, it raiſed violent 
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debates in both houſes. It was conſidered as 
hiring the troops of the electorate to ſight their 
.own cauſe. The miniſtry, however, who were 
formerly remarkable for declaiming againſt con- 
tinental meaſures, now boldly ſtood up for 
them; and, at length, by dint of number, car- 
ried their cauſe. The people ſaw, with pain, 
their former defenders Rerlieing the blood and 
treaſure of the nation upon defirudtiveallances; 
they knew not now on whom to rely for ſafety, 
aha to think that patriotiſm was but an 
empty name. However injurious theſe mea- 
ſures might have been to the nation, they were 
of infinite ſervice to the queen of Hungary. She 
began, at this period, to triumph over all her 
enemies. The French were driven out of Bo- 
hemia. Her general, prince Charles, at the 
head of a large army, invaded the dominions 
of Bavaria, Her rival, the nominal emperor, 
was obliged to fly before her: abandoned by 
his alles, and ſtripped of all his dominions, he 
repaired to F ran where he lived in in- 
digence and obſcurity. He agreed to continue 
neuter during the remainder of the war; while 
the French, who firſt began it as allies, ſup- 
ported the burden. The troops ſent by England 
to the queen's aſſiſtance were commanded by 
the earl of Stair, an experienced general, who 
had learned the art of war under the famous 
prince Eugene; and the chief object he had firſt 
in view was, to effect a junction with the army 
commanded by prince Charles of Lorrain. The 
French, in order to prevent this junction, 


aſſembled ſixty thouſand men upon the river 
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I 


Maine; under the command of marſhal Noail- 
les, who poſted his troops upon the. eaſt fide 
of that river *. The Britiſh forces, to the number 
of forty thouſand , puſhed forward on the other 


ide, while the French, in the mean time, 


found means to cut off all the communications 
by which they could be ſupplied with provi- 
lions. The king of England arrived at the camp 


While the army was in this ſituation; and, 


ſeeing it in danger of ſtarying, reſolved to pro- 
ceed forward, to join twelve thouſand, Hano- 
verians and Heſſians, who had reached Hanau. 
With this view he decamped; but before the 
army had marched three leagues, he found the 


enemy had incloſed him on every fide, near a 


village called Dettingen. In this ſituation he 


mult; have fought at 677 diſadvantage , if he 


an the attack; and if he continued in the 
ſame fituation, his army muſt have periſhed for 
want of ſubſiſtence. The impetuoſity of the 
French, bowever, ſaved his army; they paſſed 
a defile which they ſhould have guarded, and 
under the conduct of the duke of Gramonit, 
their, horſe charged « with great impetuoſity. 
They, were received by the 4 infantry 
with undaunted reſolution ; the French were 
obliged to give way, and to 2 the Maine 
with great precipitation, with the loſs of about 
five thouſand. men. The king, who Was poſ- 
ſeſſed of perſonal courage, which ſeems heredi- 


tary to the family, expoſed himſelf to a ſevere 
fire of cannon as well as muſketry ; and, in the 


” A. D. 1743. 


midfi 


midſtof the ranks, encouraged his troops by his 
preſence and example. The whole of the battle, 
on either fide, exhibited more courage than 
conduct. The Engliſh had the honor jof the 
day; but the French ſoon after took poſſeſſion 
of the field of battle, treating the wounded 
Engliſh that were left behind with a clemency 
unprecedented in ancient hiſtory, and that ſerves 
to ſhow how ſuperior the preſent times are in 
point of humanity to the boaſted ages of anti- 
quity. Though the Engliſh were victorious 
upon this occaſion, yet the earl of Stair, who 
commanded, did not aſſume any honor from 
ſuch a victory: he was unwilling that his repu- 
tation ſhould ſuffer for meaſures, which he was 
not allowed to conduct; he therefore ſolicited, 
and obtained leave to reſign; and the Britiſh 
troops deſiſted from further operations that 
campaign. | 6” I 
Mean while the French went on with vigor 
on every quarter: they oppoſed prince Charles 
of Lorrain, they interrupted his progreſs in his 
attempts to paſs the Rhine, and gained fome 
ſucceſſes in Italy; but their chief expectations 
were placed in a projected invaſion of England. 
Cardinal Fleury was now dead, and cardinal 
Tencin ſucceeded in his place; this was aperſon 
ol a very different character from his prede- 
ceſſor, being proud, turbulent, and enterpriſ- 
ing. France, from the violence of parliamen- 
tary diſputes in England, had been long per- 
ſuaded that the country was ripe for a revolu- 


tion, and only wanted the preſence of the pre- 


tender to induce the majority to declare againſt 
2. | 9 
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the reigning family. Several needy adventurers 
who wiſhed for a change, ſome men of broken 
fortunes, and almoſt all the Roman catholics. 
of the kingdom, endeavoured to confirm the 
court of France in thele ſentiments. An inva- 
Gon therefore was actually projected. Charles, 
ſon of the old chevalier St. George, departed 
from Rome in the diſguiſe of a Spaniſh courier, 
and proſecuting his journey to Paris, had an 
audience of the French king. The troops de- 
ligned for this expedition amounted to fifteen 
thouſand ; preparations were made for embark- 
them at Dunkirk, and ſome other of the neareſt 
ports to England, under the eye of the young 
pretender; and ſeven thouſand of the number 
actually went on board. The duke de Roque- 
ſeuille, with twenty ſhips of the line, was to 
ſee them landed ſafely in England; and count 
Saxe was to command them, when put aſhore. 
The whole project, however, was diſconcerted 
by the appearance of Sir John Norris, with a 
ſuperior fleet, making up againſi them: the 


French fleet was obliged to put back; a very 


hard gale of wind damaged their tranſports be- 


ond redreſs. All hopes of invalion were now 
fruſtrated; and, at length, the French thought 


/ fit openly to declare war. | 


But, though fortune ſeemed to favor Eng- 
land on this occaſion, yet, on others, ſhe was 
not equally propztious. The combined fleets 
of France and Spain, for ſome time, ſoiight 
the Britiſh armament under adnural Matthews 
and Leſtock, though with inferior ſorces, and 
came off upon nearly equal terms. Such a parity 
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of ſugceſs in England was regarded as a deſeat“. 
Both the Engliſh admirals were tried by a court- 
martial: Matthews, who had fought the enemy 
with intrepidity, was declared incapable of 
ſerving for the future in his majelty's navy; 
Leſtock, who had kept aloof, was acquitted 
with | honor, for he had intrenched himſelf 
within the punclilios of diſcipline: he barely 
did his duty; a man of honor, when his country 
is at ſtake, ſhould do more. delt | 
The proceedings in the Netherlands were fill 
more, unfavorable. The French had aflembled 
a formidable army of one hundred and 1 
thouſand men; .the chief command of whi 
was given to count Saxe. This general was 
originally a foldier of fortune, and natural fon 
to Auguſtus king of Poland, by the ſamous 
counteſs of Kœnigſmark. He had been bred 
from his youth in camps, and had ſhown the 
moſt early inſtances of cool intrepidity. - He, 
in the beginning of the war, had offered his 
ſervice to ſeveral crowns, and among the reſt, 
it is ſaid, to that of England; but his offers 
were rejected. He was poſſeſſed of great mili- 
tary talents; and, by long habit, preſerved an 
equal compoſure in the midſt of battle as in a 
drawingroom at court. On the other fide, the 
allied forces, conſfiltingof Engliſh, Hanoverians, 
Dutch, and Auſirians, did notamount to above 
ſeventy thouſand. Theſe were incapable of 
withſtanding ſuch a ſuperior force, and com- 
manded by ſuch a general. The French beſieged 


* A. P. 1744. 
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and took Friburgh before they went into winter 

uarters, and early the next campaign inveſted 
the city of Tournay. The allies were reſolved 
to prevent the loſs of this city by a battle. 
Their army was inferior, and they were com- 
manded by the duke of Cumberland. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe diſadvantages, they marched to- 
ward the enemy“, and took _ in fight of the 
French, who wereencamped on an eminence; 
the village of Antoine on the right, a wood 
on theirleft, and the town of Fontenoy before 
them. This advantageous ſituation did not 
repreſs the ardor of the Engliſh; on the thir- 
tieth day of April the duke of Cumberland 
marched to the attack at two in the morning. 
The Britiſh infantry preſſed forward, bore down 
all oppoſition, and, for near an hour, were 
victorious. Marſhal Saxe was at that time ſick 
of the ſame diſorder of which he afterward died. 
He viſited all the poſts in a litter, and ſaw, 
notwithſtanding all appearances, that the day 
was his own. The Engliſh column without 
command, by a mere mechanical courage, had 
advanced upon the enemies lines, which formed 
an avenue on each fide to receive them. The 
French artillery began to' play upon this forlorn 
body; and, though they continued for a long 
time unſhaken, they were obliged to retreat 
about three in the afternoon. This was one of 
the moſt bloody battles that had been ſought 
this age; the allies leſt upon the field near 
twelve thouſand flain , and the French bought 
their victory with near an equal number. 


A. D. 1745. 
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This blow, by which Tournay was taken, 
gave the French a maniſeſt ſuperiority all the 
reſt of the campaign, which they did not forego 
during the continuance of the war. The em- 
-peror Charles VII, who had been raiſed to the 
throne from the dukedom of Bavaria, and for 
whom the war ſirſt began, was now dead; yet 
this did not in the leaſt reſtore tranquillity to 
Europe. The grand duke of Tuſcany, huſband 
to the. queen of Hungary , was declared em- 
peror upon his deceale; but the war between 
France and the allies ſtill continued, and the 
original yiews and intereſts ſeemed now quite 


forgotten, that had at firſt inſpired the contention. 
LETTER LX. | 


TuE intended French invaſion had rouſed 
all the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry; and 
nothing but loyalty breathed throughout the 
whole kingdom, The adminiſtration of affairs 
being committed to the earl of Harrington, the 
carl of Chefierſield, and others, who enjoyed 
a great ſhare of popularity, the views of the 
crown were no longer thwarted by an oppoſi- 
tion in parliament. The admirals Rowley and 
Wr had retrieved the honor of the Britiſh 
lag, and made ſeveral rich captures. Louiſ- 
hurgh, in the iſland of Cape Breton, in North 
America, a plage of great conſequence. to the 
Britiſh commerce, ſurrendered to general Peg- 
perel; While, a ſhort time aſter, two French 
Eaſt-India ſhips, and anather from Peru, laden 
with treaſure, ſuppoling the place ſtill in 
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poſſeſſion of the French, ſailed into theharbour, 
and their capture added to the Engliſh ſucceſs. 
It was in this period of univerſal ſatisſaction that 
the ſon of the old pretender reſolved to make 
an effort at gaining the Britiſh crown. Young 
Charles Edward, the adventurer in queſtion, 
had been bred in a luxurious court without 
ſharing its effeminacy : he was enterpriſing 
and ambitious ; but, either from inexperience, 
or natural inability, utterly unequal to the 
undertaking. He was flattered by the raſh, the 
ſuperſtitious, and the needy, that the kingdom 
was Tipe for a revolt; that the people could no 
longer bear the immenſe load of taxes, which 
was daily increaſing ; and that the moſt conſi- 
derable perſons of the kingdom would glad! 

ſeize the opportunity of crowding to his fandard, 
Being ſurmſhed with ſome money, and fiill 
larger promiſes from France, who fanned this 
ambition in him, from which they hoped to 
gain fome advantages, he embarked for Scot- 
land on board a ſmall frigate, accompanied by 
the marquis Tullibardine, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
and a few'other deſperate adventurers. For the 
conqueſtofthe whole Britiſh empire, he brought 
with him ſeven officers, and arms for two thou- 
ſand men. Fortune, which ever perſecuted his 
family; ſeemed no way more fayorable to him: 
his convoy, a ſhip of ſixty guns, was ſo diſabled 
in an engagement with an Engliſh man of war, 
_ cflled the Lion, that it returned to Breſt, while 
hib was obliged to continue his courſe to the 
weſtern parts of Scotland; and, landing on the 
coaſt of Lochabar, July 27, was, in a little time, 
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joined by ſome chiefs of the Highland clans, 
and their vaſlals. Theſe chiefs had-.ever con- 
tinued to exerciſe an hereditary juriſdidtion over 
all their tenants. This power of life and death, 
veſted in the lords of the manor, was a prix ilege 
of the old feudal law, long aboliſhed in Eng- 
land, but which had been confirmed to the 
Seotch lairds at the time of the union. From 
hence we ſee, that a chief had the power of 
commanding all his vaſlals, and that immediate 
death was the conſequence of theirdiſobedience. 

By means of theſe chiefs, therefore, he ſoon 
ſaw himſelf at the head of fiſteen hundred 
men; and invited others to join him by his 
maniſeſtoes, which were perten resten 
all the Highlands. 

The boldneſs of this ente riſe aſtoniſhed all 
Europe; it awakened the fears of the puhl- 
lanimous, the pity of the wiſe, and the loyalty 
of all. The whole kingdom ſeemed unanimous- 
ly bent upon oppoſing the enterpriſe, which 
they were ſenkble, as being ſupported only by 
papitts, would be inſtrumental 'in reſtoring po- 
pery. The minifiry was no ſooner confirmed 
of the truth of his arrival, which, at firſt, they 
could ſcarcely be indyced: ts believe: than Sir 
John Cope was ordered to oppoſe his progreſs. 
In the mean time, the young og adventurer mat 
ched to Perth, here the unnece 22 | 
was perſormed of proclai the c hevalier 
St. George, his luther, king of Great Britain. 
The rebel army deſcending from the mountains, 
ſeemed rather to gather as it went. They ad- 
vanced toward Edinburgh, which they entered 
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without oppoſition. Here too che pageantry of 
proclamation was perſormed, Auguſt 17, in 
which he promiſed to diſſolve the union, 
and redreſs the grievances of the country. But, 
though he was malter of the capital, yet the 
citadel, which goes by the name of the Ca/lle, 
a ſtrong fortreſs built upon a rock, and com- 
manded by general Gueſt, braved all his at- 
tempts. In the mean time, Sir John Cope, 
who had purſued them to the Highlands, but 
declined meeting them in their deſcent, now 
reinfarced by two regynents of dragoons, re- 
ſolved to march toward Edinburgh, and give 
them battle... The young adventurer, unwil- 
ling to give him lime to retreat, attacked him near 
Preſton-pans, about twelve miles {rom the capi- 
tal, and, in a ſew minutes, put him and his 
troops totally to the rout. This victory, in which 
the king loſt about five hundred men, gave, the 
rebels great influence; and, had the pretender 
taken advantage of the general conſternation, 
and marched toward England, the conſequence 
might have been dangerous to the ſaſety of the 
ſiate; but he ſpent the time at Edinburgh, 
ſeeming to enjoy the uſeleſs parade of royalty, 
pleaſed at being addreſſed and treated as a king. 
By this time, be was joined by the earl of 
Kilmarnock, che lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ogilvy, 
Pitſligo, and the eldeſt ſon of the lord Lovat. 
This lord Lovat was the ſame whom we have 
ſeen upon a ſormer occation truſted by the old 
pretender, and betraying, him by taking poſſeſ- 

n of the caſile of Stirling ſor king George. 


- 
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This nobleman, true ta neither party, had again 
altered from his attachment to the houſe of 
Hanoyer, and, in ſecret, aided the young che- 
vulier: ſtudious only ſor his own intereſt, he 
exerted all the arts of low cunning, to appear 
an open enemy to the rebellion , yet to give it 
ſecret aſſiſtance. | "Y; 
While the young pretender thus trifled away 
the time at — (ſor all delays in dan- 
gerous enterpriſes are even worſe than defeats) 
the miniſtry of Great Britain took every poſſible 
1neaſure to defeat his intentions. Six thouſand 
Dutch troops, that had come over to the aſſiſi- 
ance of the crown, were ſent northward under 
the command of general Wade; but, as it was 
chen ſaid, theſe could lend no aſſiſtance, as they 
were, properly ſpeaking, priſoners of France, 
and upon their — not to oppoſe that power 
for the ſpace of one year. However this be, 
the duke of Cumberland ſoon after arrived from 
Flanders, and was followed by another detach- 
ment of dragoone and infantry; volunteers in 
different parts of the kingdom employed them- 
ſelves in the exerciſe of arms; and every county 
exerted a generous ſpirit of indignation, both 
againſt the ambition, the religion, and the alles 
of the young adventurer. 7%; * | 
It would be illiberal and baſe ta deny this 
enterpriſing youth that praiſe Which his merit 
may deſerve; Though he might have brought 
civil war, and all ea attending it, 
with him, into the kingdom; yet we mult con- 
ider, that he had ever been taught, that bath- 
ing his country in blood was hut a juſt aſſertion 
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of his'right; that altering the confiitution, and 
perhaps the religion, of his ſuppoſed dominions, 
Was a laudable object of ambition. Thus in- 
ſpired, he went forward with vigor, and re- 
ſolving to make an irruption into England, he 
entered it by the weſtern border. On the ſixth 
day of November, Carliſle was inveſted, and 
in leſs than three days it ſurrendered. Here he 
found a conſiderable quantity of arms, and was 
declared king of Great Britain. General Wade, 
being apprized of his progreſs, advanced acroſs 
the country from the oppoſite ſhore; but, re- 
ceiving intelligence that the enemy were two 
days march before him, he retreated to his 
former ſlation. The young pretender now re- 
ſolved to proceed, having received aſſurances 
from France that a conſiderable body of troops 

would be landed on the ſouthern coaſt of Bri- 


tain, to make a diverſion in his favor, and 
flattered with the hopes of being jvined by a 
large body of Engliſh malecontents; as ſoon as 
he ſhould make his appearance AN. them. 


Leaving thereſore a ſmall garriſon in Carliſle, 
which he ſhould rather have left defenceleſs, 
he advanced to Penrith , marching on foot in a 
Highland garb, and continued his irruption till 
he came to Mancheſier, where he eſtabliſhed 
his headquarters. He was here joined by about 
wo” hundred Engliſhmen, who were formed 
into a regiment, under the command of colonel 
Townley:- From thenee he proſecuted his rout 
to Derby; intending to go bythe way of Cheſter 
inte Wales, where he hoped for a great number 
of adherents. He was, by this time, advanced 
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within a hundred miles of the capital, which 
was filled with terror and conſuſion. The king 
reſolved to take the field in perſon. The volun- 
teers of the city were incorporated into a regi- 
ment. The practitioners of the law. agreed to 
take the field with the judges at their head. 
Even the managers of the theatres offered to 
raiſe a body of their dependents for the ſervice 
of their country. Yet theſe combinations only 
ſerved as inſtances of the national terror; f. 
the trading part ofthe city, and thoſe concern 
in the money corporations, were overwhelmed 
with dejection. They could hope for little 
ſafety in the courage or diſcipline of a militia, 
eſpecially as they every hour dreaded an inva- 
fon from France, and an inſurrection of the 
Roman catholics, and other friends to the ex- 
pelled family, This therefore was the moment 
for the advancement of the adventurer's enter- 
priſe. Had he marched up to the capital, he 
would undoubtedly haye been joined by ſeveral 
ſecretly attached to his cauſe; but he deter- 
mined to retreat once more to Scotland, and 
thus his ſcheme was defeated. In fat, he was 
but nominally the leader of his forces. His 
generals, the chiefs of Highland clans, were, 
rom their education, ignorant; and, from their 
independency , obſtinate. They each embraced 
peculiar ſyſtems,” and began to contend with 
each other for the pre-eminence; fo that, after 
violent diſputes, they reſolved to march back. 
They effected their retreat to Carlifle without 
any loſs; and from thence croffed the rivers 
Eden and Solway, into Scotland. In this 


of 
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irruption, however, they preſervedall the rules 
of war; they deſiſted, in a great meaſure, from 
rapine; levied contributions; and, in the uſual 
ſorm, left a garriſon in Carliſle in their retreat; 
which, a ſhort time aſter, to the number of 
four hundred, ſurrendered to the duke of Cum- 
berland priſoners at diſcretion. The pretender 
being returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glaſ- 
ow.; from which city he exacted ſevere contri- 
HW Advancing to Stirling, he was joined 
by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of ſome 
forces which had been aſſembled in his abſence; 
other clans, to the number of two thouſand , 
came in likewiſe; Spain ſent him ſome ſupplies 
of money; and, in one or two ſkirmiſhes with 
the royaliſts, his generals came off with victory; 
ſo that his affairs once more ſeemed to wear 
an aſpect of ſucceſs. Being joined by John lord 
Drummond, he inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, 
commanded by. general Blakeney; but his for- 
ces, being unuſed to ſieges, conſumed much 
time to no purpoſe. General Hawley, who 
commanded a conſiderable body of forces near 
Edinburgh, undertook to raiſe the ſiege. He 
advanced toward the rebel army, and rendez- 
vouſed his whole force at Falkirk, while the 
rebels lay encamped at no great diſtance. Aſter 
two. days, mutually examining each other's 
ſtrength, the rebels, on the ſeventeenth day of 
January, came on in full ſpirits to attack the 
king's army. The pretender, who ſtood in the 
front line, gave the ſignal to fire; and the firſt 
volley ſerved to put Hawley's forces into con- 
ſubon. The horſe retreated with precipitation, 
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and fell in upon their own infantry; the rebels 
followed their blow; and the greateſt part of 
the royal army fled with the utmoſt precipita- 
tion. They retired in conſuſion to Edinburgh, 
leaving the field of battle, with part of their 
tents and artillery, to the rebels. 

This was the end of all their triumphs. But 
a new ſcene of conduct was now going to open; 
for the duke of Cumberland, at that time the 
favorite of the Engliſh army, had put himſelf at 
the head of the troops at Edinburgh, which 
conſiſted of about fourteen thouſand men. He 
reſolved therefore to come to a battle as ſoon 
as poſſible: and marched forward, while the 
young adrenturer retired at his approach. The 
duke adyanced to Aberdeen, where he was 
joined by the duke of Gordon, and ſome other 
lots attached to his family and caufe. After 
having refreſhed his troops there for ſome time, 
he renewed his march; and, in twelve days; 
came upon the banks of the deep and rapid river 
Spey *. This was a place where the rebels might 
have diſputed his paſſage ; but they ſeemed now 
totally void of all council and ſubordination, 
without conduct, and without expectation. The 
duke ſtill proceeded in his purſuit; and, at 
length, had advice that the enemy had advanced 
from Inverneſs to the plain of Culloden, which 
was about nine miles diſtant, and there intended 
to give him battle **. On this plain the High- 
landers were drawn up in order of battle, to 
the number of eight thouſand men in thirteen 


* A. D. 1746. | April 15, _ . 
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divifions, ſupplied with ( ieces of artillery, 
The battle _ about bs 222 ; 
the cannon of the king's army did dreadful exe- 

ution among the enemy, while theirs, being 
ws ul ſerved Was ineffectual. One of the great 
errors in all the pretender's warlike meaſures, 
was his ſubjecting undifeiplined troops to the 
lorms of artful war, and thus repreſſing their 
native ferocity, from which alone he could 
hope for ſucceſs. Alter they had ſtood the Eng- 
liſh fire for ſome time, they, at length, be- 
came impatient ſor cloſe engagement; and about 
five hundred of them attacked the Engliſh left 


wing With their accuſtomed fiercenels. The 


firſt line being diſordered by this onſet, two 
battalions advanced to ſupport it, and galled the 
enemy by a terrible and cloſe (diſcharge. At 
the fame tune the dragoons under Hawley, and 
the Argyllſhire militia, pulling down a park 
wall that guarded the enemy's flank , and which 
the rebels had left but ſeebly defended, fell in 
among them, {word in hand, with great flaugh- 
ter. leſs than tlyrty minutes they were 
totally routed, and the f eld covered with their 
wounded and flain, to the number of above 
three thouſand men. Civil war is in itſelf ter- 
rible, but ſtill more ſo when heightened by 
cruelty. How guilty ſoever men may be, it is 
ever the buſineſs of a ſoldier to remember, that 
he is only to fight an enemy that oppoſes him, 
and to ſpare the ſuppliant. This victory was in 
every reſpe&t complete; and humanity to the 
conquered would even have made it glorious. 
The conquerors oſten refuſed mercy to wretches 
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who were deſenceleſs or wounded; and ſol- 


diers were ſeen to anticipate the haſe employ- 
ment of the executione r. 
Thus ſunk all the hopes and ambition of the 
young adyenturer; one ſhort hour deprived him 
of imaginary thrones and ſceptres, and reduced 
him from a nominal king to a diſtreſſed Jorlorn 
outcaſt, ſhunned by all mankind, except ſuch 
as ſought to take his life. To the goodnatured, 
ſubſequent diſtreſs often atones ſor former guilt; 
and while reaſon would repreſs humanuty, yet 
our hearts plead in favor of the wretched. 
The duke, immediately after the decifive ation at 
Culloden, ordered fix-and-thirty deſerters tobe 
executed; the conquerors ſpread terror where- 
ever they came; and, alter a ſhort time, the 
whole country round was one ſcene of laughter, 
deſolation, and plunder: jultice ſeemed: for- 
gotten, and yengeance aſſumed the name. 
In the mean time, the unhappy fugitive ad- 
venturer wandered from mountain to mountai 
a wretched ſpectator of all theſe horrors, the 
reſult of his illguided ambition. Henow under- 
went a ſimilarity of adventures with Charles II, 
aſter the defeat at Worceſter. | He ſometimes 
found refuge in caves and cottages without at- 
tendants, and expoſed-to the mercy of peaſants, 
who could pity but not ſupport him. Some- 
times he 4 in foreſts, . with one or two com- 
panions of his diſtreſs, continually purſued: by 
the troops of the conqueror, as there was thirty 
thouſand pounds bid for his head. Sheridan, 
an Iriſh adventurer, was he who kept moſt 
faithfully by him, and inſpired him with courage 
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to ſupport ſuch incredible hardſhips. He was 
obliged to truſt his life to the fidelity of above 
fifty individuals. One day, having walked from 
morning till night, preſſed by hunger, and worn 
with fatigue, he ventured to enter a houle , the 
owner of which he wy knew was attached 
to the oppolite party: The ſon' of your ling, 
ſaid he, ra — to beg a Ad bread . 
clothes. I know your preſent attachment to my 
adverſaries, but I believe you have ſufficient 
honor not to abuſe my confidence , or to lake 
the advantage of my misfortunes. Take theſe 
rags that have for 2 time been my only cover- 
ing, and keep them. Tou may, probably, 
reſtore them to me one day when ſeated on the 
throne of the kings of Great Britain. His hoſt 
was touched with his diſtreſs, aſſiſted him as 
far as he was able, and never divulged his 
ſecret. In this manner he wandered among the 
frightful wilds of Glengary, for near {ix months, 
often hemmed round by his purſuers, but flill 
finding ſome expedient to ſave him from capti- 
vity and death. At length a privateer of St. 
Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived at Loch- 
nanach, on which he embarked, and arrived 
at France in ſafetiggP . 

While the prince thus led a wandering and 
ſolitary life, the ſcaffolds and the gibbets were 
bathed with the blood of his adherents. Seven- 
teen officers of the rebel army were executed 
atKennington-common, in the neighbourhood 
of London, whoſe conſtancy in death gained 
more proſelytes to their cauſe than perhaps their 
victories could have done. Nine were executed 
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in the ſame manner at Carliſle; ſix at Brump- 
ton; ſeven at Penrith ; and eleven at York: A 
few obtained pardons; and a conſiderable num- 
ber were tramfported to the plantations. * The 
earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with the 
lord Balmerino , were tried by their peers, and 
found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned ; the 
other two were beheaded on Tower hill. Kil- 
marnock, either from conviction, or from the 
hope of a pardon, owned his crime, and de- 
clared his repentance of it. On the other hand, 
Balmerino, who had from his you up been 
bred to arms, died in a more daring manner. 
When his fellow-lufferer, as commanded, bid 
God bleſs king George, Balmerino ſtill held 
ſaſt to his principles, and cried out, God bleſs 
king James, and ſuffered with the utmoſt intre- 
pidity. Lord Lovat, and Mr. Radcliff,” the titu- 
lar -earl of Derwentwater, ſuffered the ſame 
fate with equal reſolution. Thus ended a re- 
bellion, didated by youth and preſumption 
and conducted without art or reſolution. The 
family of Stewart found fortune become more 
averſe at every new ſolicitation of her faFors. 
Let private men, who complain of the miſeries 
of this lite, only turn to the viciſſitudes in that 
family, and learn to bleſs God, and be happy. 


——LBTTER LXL. 
A Robeltion quelled, and inerey thowti to the 


delinquents, ever ſtrengthens the reigning cauſe. 

How it might have been in the preſent inſtance, 

I will not pretend to determine : whether too 
2. 10 
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much rigor might have been exerted upon the 
conquered , . polterity muſt determine: actions 
of this kind are too near our own times to be 
either judged, of or. talked of with {reedom. 
Immediately aſter the rebellion was ſupprelled, 
the legiſlature undertook to eſlabliſh ſeveral 
regulations in Scotland, which were equally 
conducive to the happineſs of the people there, 
and the, tranquillity of the united kingdom. 
The Highlanders, who had, till this time, con- 
tinued to wear the old military dreſs of the 
Romans, and who always, went armed, were 
now relormed. Their habits were, by act of 
parliament, reduced to the modern modes; the 
obedience they were under to their chiels was 
aboliſhed; and the loweſt ſubject of that part 
of the kingdom was granted a participation of 
Britiſh freedom. 1 7 1. broking tric 
But, whatever tranquillity might have been 
reſtored by theſe means at home, the flames of 
war fill continued to rage upon the continent 
with their accuſtomed violence. The French 
went forward with rapid ſucceſs, having redu- 
ced almoſt the whole Netherlands to their obe- 
dience. In yain the Dutch negotiated, ſuppli- 
cated, and evaded war; they ſaw themſelves 
ſtripped of all thoſe ſtrong towns which defended 
their dominions from invaſion; and they now 
lay, almoſt defenceleſs, ready to receive terms 
from their conquerors. The Dutch at this time, 
were very different {rom their ſoreſathers, the 
brave aſſertors of liberty, in the beginning of 
the republic; the individuals of the flate were 
now erich, while their government was poor; 


they had loſt, in a ſpirit of traffic and luxury, 
all their generoſity of ſentiment, and delire of 
independence; they only ought riches, regard- 
leſs of public virtue. They were divided in 
their councils between two {uQions which now 
ſubſiſted, namely, that which declared for a 
ſtadtholder, and that which, with attachments 
to France, oppofed his election. The preva- 
lence of either ſide was almoſt equally fatal to 
liberty: if a ſtadtholder were elected, they then 
ſaw their conſtitution altered from a republic 
to a kind of limited monarchy ; if the oppolite 
party prevailed, they were to feel the weight 
ofa confirmed ariſtocracy, confirmed by French 
power, and crouching under its authority. Of 
the two evils they choſs the former; the people, 
in ſeveral towns, inflamed almoſt to tumult and 
ſedition, compelled their magiſtrates to declare 
lor the prince of Orange as ſtadtholder, captain- 
eneral, and admiral of the United Provinces. 
he vigorous confequences of this reſolution 
immediately appeared: all commerce with the 
French was prohibited; the Dutch army was 
augmented ; and orders were iſſued tocommence 
hoſtilities againſt the French by fea and land. 
Thus we lee this war diffuſed throughout the 
whole fyltem of Europe; in fome meaſure re- 
ſembling a diſorder, the ſymptoms of which, 
at different times, appear in different parts of 
the body, remitting and raging by turns. At 
the commencement of the war, we have ſeen 
the queen of Hungary upon the point of loling 
all her poſſeſſions. Soon after we faw the un- 
fortunate duke of Bayaria, who had been choſen 
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emperor by the name of Charles VII, baniſhed 
from his throne, ſ{iripped of his hereditary duke- 
dom, and ſhrinking from ſurrounding dangers. 
We have ſeen the duke of Savoy, now king of 
Sardinia, changing that ſide which ſome years 
before he had eſpouſed, and joining with Auſtria 
and England againſt the ambitious deſigns of 
France; while Italy ſtill felt all the terrors of 
war, or rather ſaw ſoreigners contending with 
each other for her dominions, the French and 
_ Spaniards on one fide, the Imperialiſts and the 

king of Sardinia on the other. Ilfus, Italy, 
that once gave laws to the world, now ſaw 
the troops of Germany and Spain, by turns, 
enter into her territories ;- and, aſter various 
combats, ſhe, at laſt, ſaw the Imperialifts be- 
come maſters. The Spaniards and French loſt 
the moſt flouriſhing armies, notwithſlianding the 
excellent condud of the prince of Conti their 
general; and, at laſt, after a bloody victory ob- 
tained over the Spaniards at St. Lazaro, the 
beautiful city of Genoa, which had ſided with 
Spain, was obliged. to ſubmit to the conquerors, 
to ſuffer ſome indignities impoſed upon them, 
and to pay a moſt ſevere contribution. 

The city of Genoa had for ages belore main- 
tained its own laws, and boaſted of liberty. 
Beſide its inner wall, it had another formed 
by a chain of rocks of more than two leagues 
extent; but both being built in thoſe times 
when modern fortification was yet unknown, 
it was not thought, by its ſenate, capable of 
making a proper reſiſtance. Upon ſubmitting, 


\ 


the unhappy Italians too ſoon found that no 
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mercy was to be expected from the court of 
Vienna, who had ever patronized oppreſſion. 
More than a million flerling was demanded for 
a contribution; a tax, the payment of which 
muſt have utterly ruined the city. The magiſ- 
trates did all in their power to pay the exor- 
bitant ſum demanded; and. the German troops 
exerciſed every inhumanity in exacting it. The 
conquerors lived upon the people, and treated 
them with an infolence which was natural to 
them as conquerors, and as Germans. The Ge- 
noeſe were, at length, reduced to deſpair, and 
were reſolved to make a laſt effort for the reco- 
very of their liberty and independence. The 
Auſtrians took the cannon of the city, in order 
to tranſport them to Provence, where their 
arms had already penetrated. The Genoeſe 
themſelves were obliged to draw thoſe cannons, 
which they had once conſidered as the defence 
and ornament of their citadel. It was on this 
occalion that an Auſtrian officer {truck one of 
the citizens, who had been employed in this 
laborious taſk. This blow ſerved to animate 
the people with their former ſpirit of freedom. 
They took up arms in every quarter of the town, 
and ſurpriſed ſome battalions of the Auſtrians, 
ſurrounded others, and cut them in pieces. 
The ſenate, uncertain how to proceed, neither 
encouraged nor {iopped the citizens, who drove 
the Aultrians entirely out, and then appointed 
commanders, and guarded the walls with the 
utmoſt regularity. . 4 „111 : 

This revolution 1n a little city, the tranſac- 
tions of which has filled whole folios of hiſtery, 
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ſhould not be paſſed over without remark: 
though no longer capable of maintaining its liber- 
ties amid the ſhock of the enormous powers of 

Europe, yet ſtill we find it poſſeſſed of its an- 
_ cient ſpirit; only to loſe it, however, by the 
prevailing power of the ſenate, which eſtabliſhed 
their ariſtocracy on the necks of the citizens, 
as before. 

In this manner we ſee victory and miſcarriage 
mutually declaring for either; all ſides growing 
more ſeeble, and none acquiring any real re- 
compence ſor the loſſes ſuſtained. Thus, about 
this time , the Engliſh made an unſucceſsful ex- 

edition into France, in order to attack port 
'Orient, in which they came off without any 
honor. The French gained a conſiderable vie- 
tory at Rocoux, in Flanders, over the allies, 
although it procured them no real advantage; 
and it coſt them a greater nurnber of lives than 
thoſe Whom they obliged to retire. The Dutch, 
in this general conflict, ſeemed the greateſt loſers. 
A victory gained over the allies at Laſelt ſerved 
to reduce them to a ſtill greater degree of diſtruſt 
in their generals than they had hitherto ſhown; 
but the taking of Bergen-op-Zoom , the ſtrongeſt 
ſortification of Dutch Brabant, and which put 
the French in poſſeſſion of the whole naviga- 
tion of the Schelde, threw them almoſt into 
deſpair. But theſe victories in ſavor of France, 
were counterbalanced with almoſt equal diſap- 
pointments, In Italy, the French general, 
marſhal Belleiſle's brother, at the head of 
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thirty- four thouſand men, attempted to penetrate 
into Piedmont; but his troops were put to the 
rout, and he himſelf Nlain. The French king 
equipped ar unſucceſsful armament for the 
recovery of cape Breton; and, not diſcouraged 
by this failure, fitted out two Tquadrons, one 
to make a deſcent upon the Britiſh colonies in 
America, and the other to affiſt the operations 
in the Eaſt Indies. Theſe; however, were 
attacked by Anſon and Warren, and nine of 
their ſhips were taken. Soon after this, com- 
modore Fox, with ſix ſhips of war, took above 
ſorty French ſhips laden from St. Domingo; 
and this loſs was ſoon aſter followed by ano- 
ther defeat, which the French fleet ſuſtained. 
ſrom admiral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of 
the line and ſeveral frigates were taken. | 

This variety of ſucceſs feryed to make all the 
powers at war heartily deſirous of peace. The 
{tates-general had, for ſome years; endeavoured 
to ſtop the progreſs of a war, in which they 
could gain no advantages, and had all to loſe. 
The king of France was ſenſible, that, after 
conquelt, was the molt adyantageous oppor- 
tunity of propoſing terms of peace; and eyen 
expreſſed his deſire of general tranquillity, in 
a perſonal converſation with Sir John Ligonier, 
who had been made priſoner in the laſt victory 
obtained by the French at Latelt. © The bad 
ſuccels of his admirals at fea , his generals mis- 
fortunes in Italy, the frequent bankruptcies of 
his ſubjects, the election of a ſtadtholder in 
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Holland, who oppoſed his intereſts, his views 
in Germany entirely fruſtrated by the elevation 
of the duke of Tuſcany to rule the empire; all 
theſe contributed to make him weary of the 
war. An accommodation was therefore reſolved 
upon; and the contending powers. agreed to 
come to a congrels at Aix la Chapelle, where 
the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Robinſon 
aſſiſted as plemipotentiaries from the king of Great 
Britain. This treaty, which takes its name from 
that city, was concluded on the ſeventh day of 
Odober; a laſting inſtance of precipitate coun» 
ſels and Enghſthumility. By this it was agreed, 
that all af Gay on each fide, ſhould be mu- 
tually reſtored, and all conqueſts given up: that 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, Guaſtalla, 
ſhould be ceded to don Philip, heir apparent ta 
the Spaniſh throne, and his heirs ;. but in caſe 
of his ſucceeding. to the crown of Spain, that 
then theſe dominions ſhould revert tothe houſe 
of Auſtria: that the fortifications of Dunkirk to 
the ſea ſhould be demoliſhed: that the ſhip an- 
nually ſent with ſlaves to the coaſt of Spain, 
ſhould have this ' privilege continued for four 
years: that the king of Pruſſia ſhould be ſecured 
in the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, which he had con- 
quered ; and that the queen of Hungary ſhould 
be ſecured in her patrimonial dominions. But 
one article of the peace was more diſpleaſi 
and afflidtive to the Engliſh than all the reſt ; for 
it was agreed, that ſhe ſhould give two perſons 
of rank and diſſindtion to France as noſtages, 
until reſtitution ſhould be made of all the con- 


quelis which England poſſeſſed of the enemy, 
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either in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies. This was a 
mortifying ſtipulation; but there was no men- 
tion made of the ſearching Engliſh ſhips in the 
American ſeas, upon which the war originally 
began. The treaty of Utrecht had long been a 
ſubjed of reproach to thoſe by whom it was 
negotiated ;'but, with all its faults, the treaty 
that was uſt concluded was far more deſpicable 
and erroneous. The honor of the nation was 
forgotten; its intereſts left undetermined. - Yet 
ſuch was the ſtrange infatuation of the multi- 
tude, that the treaty of Utrecht was held in 
univerſal contempt, and this was extolled with 
the higheſt ſtrain of panegyric. The truth is, 
the people were wearied with repeated diſgrace, 
and only expected an accumulation of misfor- 
tunes b — the war. The miniſters 
and their emiſſaries, about this period, had the 
art of perſuading men to what they 2 
proper; and repreſented the eireumſtances of 

the nation as flouriſhing, though the publie was 
groaning beneath an immenſe load of debt, and 


though all meaſures were guided by an 3 
and unconſtitutional faction. | 


LE T T E R LXIL 
Tus; eace n in every 2 — 


termed only a temporary ceſſation from general 
hoſtilities; though the war between England 
and France had actually ſubſided in Europe, 

vet in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies they ſtill ear- 
ried on hoſiile operations, both ſides equally 


culpable, yet each complaining ofthe inſraction. 
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In the mean time „as Europe enjoyed a tem- 
porary tranquillity, the people of England ex- 
pedted, and the government promiſed them, 


a reſtitution of thoſe bleſſings which had been 


taken from them by a long and obſtinate war. 
A magnificent firework was played off upon this 
occaſion; which, though an uſeleſs and vain 


_ expenſe, ſerved to amuſe the populace, and 


render them more contented with the late 
precarious treaty. | = 

The miniſtry. alſo ſhowed ſome deſire to pro- 
mote the commerce of the kingdom; and, for 
this purpoſe, a bill Was paſſed tor encouraging 
a Britiſh herring fiſhery, under proper regula- 
tions. From ſuch a ſcheme carried into exe- 
cution, great advantages were expected to ac- 
erue: the Dutch, who had long enjoyed the 


ſole profits ariſing from it, conſidered the fea 


as:a mine of inexhauſiible wealth. However, 


experience has ſhown, that the Engliſh were 


either [incapable of turning this fiſhery to the 
ſame advantage, or that their company was not 
eltabliſhed with the moſt ſtrict economy. Pri- 
vate perſons have. often been found to make 
fortunes by this fiſhery; but the company have 
found themfelves conſiderable loſers. 

A ſcheme, which by many was thought ſtill 
more adyantageous to the nation“, was, the 
encouraging thoſe who had been diſcharged the 
army on navy to become members of a new 
colony in North America, called Nova Scotia. 
To this retreat, it was thought, the waſte oſ an 
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exuberant nation might well be drvined off; 
and here thoſe ſree ſpirits might be kept em- 
ployed, who, if ſuffered to remain at home, 
would only prey upon the community. This 
was a cold climate, and a barren ſoil, where 
the Engliſh kept a fort, and a ſmall garriſon, 
rather to intimidate the neighbouring French, 
and repreſs their encroachments, than to derive 
any advantages from the improvements of trade, 
or the cultivation of iv; any 9 It was here 
that a ſcheme was laid for the foundation of a 
new colony, which might improve the fiſhery 
upon that coaſt, and become a new ſource of 
wealth to the mother country. Thus did the 
nation exchange her hardy and veteran troops 
ſor the expectation of precarious wealth. Every 
colony taken ſrom the parent country ſerves to 
leſſen its ſtrength; and all the wealth imported 
into it, after it has become moderately rich, 
being only uſed as the inſtrument of luxury, 
inſtead of invigorating the nation, tends to 
render it more effeminate.” | 4 
However, it was advertiſed by authority, 
that all proper encouragement would be given 
to ſuch officers and private men, who, being 
diſcharged from the ſervice of the government, 
ſhould be willing to ſettle in Nova Scotia. Fifty 
acres of land were granted to every private 
ſoldier or ſeaman, free from taxes for ten years, 
and then to pay only one ſhillnga year. Befide 
theſe ſiſty, ten acres more were to be granted to 
every individual of which each family ſhould 
conſiſt. Every officer, under the rank of enſign, 
was to have fourſcore acres; enſigns were to 
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have two hundred, lieutenants three, captains 
four," and thoſe above that rank ſix. Such offers 
failed not to induce numbers to try their for- 
tunes on that deſolate coaſt: and in a little time 
about four thouſand adventurers, with their 
ſamilies, were carried thither; a town named 
Halifax was built; and the coloniſts left to glean 
a any ſubſiſtence from an ungrateful ſoil. 
Since that time, notwithſtanding all the en- 
couragement this colony has received from the 
government, the inhabitants have cleared but 
a very ſmall part of the woods with which the 
face of the country is covered. Agriculture is 
— forgotten; and the ſettlement entirely ſub- 
iſts wy the ſums expended by the army and 
— tationed in that part of the weſtern world. 
Here, however, thoſe voluntary outcaſts of 
their country expected to live, though hardly, 
yet at leaſt ſecurely; but in this they found 
themſelves diſappointed“. The Indians, a ſavage 
and fierce people, from the firſt looked upon 
theſe ſettlements of the Engliſh as an encroach- 
ment upon their own liberties; and the French, 
_ who were equally jealous, fomented theſe 
ſuſpicions. Commiſſaries were therefore ap- 
pointed to meet at Paris, and compromiſe theſe 
diſputes; but theſe conferences were rendered 
abortive by mutual cavillings, and all the arts 
of evaſion. vant ee | er ren nn FORM" | 
In the mean time Mr. Pelham, who chiefly 
conducted the buſineſs of the ſtate, and was 
elteemed a man of candor and capacity, laid 
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a ſcheme ſor lightening the immenſe load of 
debt that was laid upon the nation. His plan 
was to leſſen the national encumberance, by 
lowering the intereſt which had been promiſed 
upon the tirſt raiſing the ſupply, 9 
the lenders to receive the ſums originally granted. 
Thoſe Who were proprietors of ſtocks, and 
received, ſor the uſe of their money, four per 
cent. were, by royal authority, ordered to ſub- 
{cribe their names, ſigniſying their conſent to 
accept of three pounds ten ſhillings per cent. 
a year aſter, and three per cent. only about 
ſix years aſter their thus ſubſcribing; and, in 
caſe of a refuſal, that the government would 
pay off the principal. e 
This ſcheme wWas attended with the deſired 
eſſect; though it, in ſome meaſure, was a force 
upon the lender, who had originally granted 
his money upon different terms, yet it was falu- 
tary to the nation; and, as Machiavel has it, 
political injuſlice is ſometimes allowable, in 
order to ſecure national benefits. Beſide this 
ſalutary meaſure, others were purſued, by the, 
miniſter at the helm with equal ſucceſs. The 

1mportation of iron from America was allowed, 
and the trade to Alrica laid open to the whole 
nation, but, at the ſame time, to be ſuperin- 
tended by the board of trade and plantation. 

But all the advantages the nation reaped from 
theſe ſalutary meaſures, were not ſufficient to 
counterbalance the ſtroke which liherty received 
(as ſome are of opinion) by an unuſual ſtretch 
of the privileges of the houſe of commons. As 


this is a point which deſerves the ſtrideſt 


\ 
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attention, permit me to trace it to its ſource. 
The city of Weſtminſter had long been repre- 
ſented by members Wwho were nominated, in 
ſome meaſure, by the miniſtry. Lord Trent- 
ham, having. vacated his ſeat in the houſe, by 
accepting a place under the crown, again de- 
clared hunfelf a candidate; but met with violent 
oppoſition. It was objected to him by ſome, 
that he had been uncommonly active in intro- 
ducing ſome French ſtrollers, who had come 
over to exhibit plays upon n of 
our own. This accuſation, whetlier true or 
falſe, excited numbers again{t him, who ſtyled 
themſelves the independent eleflors of W eft- 
minſter, and named Sir George Vandeput, a 
private gentleman, as his competitor. | The op- 
poſition refolved to . their eandidate at 
their own expenſe. They accordingly” opened 
houſes of entertainment, ſolicited! votes, and 
ropagated abuſe as uſual. At length, the poll 
eing cloſed, the majority appeared in fayor 
of lord 'Frentham. A ferutiny was demanded 
by the other fide; it was protracted by the ob- 
ſtinacy of both parties: but this alfo turning 
out in favor of lord Trentham, the independ- 
ent eledors petitioned the houſe, complaining 
of an undue election, and of partiality and 
injuſtice of the high bailiff of Weſtminſter, who 
took the poll. To this petition the liouſe paid 
little regard, but proceeded to examine the 
high bailiff as to the caufes that had ſo long 
protracted the election, who laid the blame 
upon Mr. Crowle, who had acted as counſel 
for the petitioners, as alſo on the honorable 
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Alexander Murray, and one Gibſon, an uphol- 
ſterer. Theſe three perſons were therefore 
brought to the bar of the houſe. Crowle and 
Gibſon, after having aſked pardon upon their 
knees, and being reprimanded by the houſe, 
were diſmiſſed. Murray was firſt admitted to 
bail; but, after ſome witneſſes had depoſed that 
he had headed a mob to intimidate the voters, 
it was voted that he ſhould be committed a 
eloſe priſoner to Newgate; and, to inyigorate 
their meaſures, that he ſhould receive this 
ſentence at the bar of the houſe on his knees. 
He accordingly appeared; but, being directed 
by the * — 10 — refuſed to comply. 
This refuſal threw the whole houſe into a com- 
motion; and it was ordered that he ſhould be 
committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate, debarred 
the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and that no 
perſon ſhould have acceſs to him without per- 
miſhon of the houſe. This impriſonment” he 
underwent, ſenſible by the conſtitution it could 
continue no longer than while they continued 
to fit: and, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, he was 
conducted from priſon to his own houſe, amid 
the acclamations of the people. He now wgs 
thought by many entirely free from all farther 
erſecution: but in this they were miltaken ; 
bow, at the opening of the enſuing ſeſſions, a 
motion was made, that Mr. Murray ſhould be 
ain committed cloſe prifoner to the Tower. 
Hitherto it was ſuppoſed by feveral, that the 
houſe: of commons had acted with a fpirit of 
reſentment ;'now it was thought that they made 
an atteraptat extending their privileges. Though 
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the delinquent, a perſon of no great conſe- 
quence in himſelf, had taken the prudent pre- 
caution-of retiring from their reſentment, yet 
ſeveral of the people ſaw that the houſe con- 
ſidered itſelf rather as a body diſtinct from the 
people than the guardians of the people; and, 
inſiead of maintaining the liberties of the ſub- 
ject in general, had attempted to increaſe their 
own. Some thought they ſaw in this meaſure 
the ſeeds of future ariſtocracy ; that the houſe 
of commons conſtituted themſelves judges of 
their own privileges; and that the liberty of 
every individual in ſociety was at the difpoſal 
of a body who proſeſſed acting chiefly for their 
own. honor. | | 1 / 
However this may be, another meaſure was 
ſoon . aſter taken, which, in reality, made 
diſtinctions among the people, and laid an un- 
paſlable. line between the rich and poor. This 
was an act for the better preventing clandeſtine 
marriages, and for the more public ſolemni- 
zation of that ceremony. The grievance com- 
plained of, and which this law was to redreſs, 
was, that the ſons and daughters of opulent 
ſamilies were often ſeduced into marriage, be- 
ſore they had acquired ſufhcient experience in 
liſe to be ſenſible of the diſparity of fortune in 
the match. This ſtatute therefore enacted , that 
the bans of marriage ſhould be regularly publiſh- 
ed three ſueceſſive Sundays, in the church of 
the pariſh where both parties had reſided for 
one month at leaſt before the ceremony: that 
a marriage which was ſolemnized without this 
previous publication, or a licence obtained 1 rom 
e 
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the biſhop's court, ſhould be 'void, and the 
perſon who ſolemnized it ſhould be tranſported 
for ſeven years. This act was, at that time, 
thought replete with conſequences injurious to 
ſociety; and experience has maniſeſted ſome of 
them; villains haye gone about deceiving igno- 
rant women, under a pretence of marriage, and 
then have leſt them without redreſs. The poor 
were thus rendered utterly incapable of making 
alliances with the rich; and the wealth of the 
nation has thus been more liable to accumu- 
lation in opulent families. It has been thought 
to impede that ardor which impels many to 
marry; and to — ceremony of the moſt inſi- 
nite advantage to fociety, with procraſtination 
and delay. Some have affirmed, that debauch- 
eries and lewdnefs have become more fre- 

uent ſince the enacting this law; and it is 
believed that the numbers of the people are 


upon the decline. TRENT 
This ſeſſion of parliament was alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed by another act equally unpopular, and, 
perhaps, equally injurious to the religion of the 
community. This' was a law for naturalizing 
the Jews. The miniſters boldly affirmed; that 
| ſuch a law would greatly contribute to the ad- 
vantage of the nation; that it would increaſe 
the credit and commerce of the kingdom, 'and 
{et a laudable example of political toleration. 
Many others, however, were of very different 
ſentiments: they ſaw that greater favor was 
ſhown by this bill to Jews, than to ſome other 
ſeds profeſling the Chriſtian religion; that an 
introduction of this people into the kingdom 
2. 11 
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would diſgrace the 'charader of the nation, and 
cool the zeal of the natives, already too luke- 
warm. However, notwithſtanding all oppoſi- 
tion, this bill was paſſed into a law; nor was it till 
the enſuing ſeſlion of parliament, that it was 
thought neceſſary to be repealed. 

An act, equally unpopular with the two ſor- 
mer, was now alſo palled, which contained 
regulations ſor the better preſerving the game. 
By this none but men already poſſeſſed of a 
ſtated fortune had a privilege of carrying a gun, 
or deſtroying. game, though even upon the 
grounds, which he himſelf rented. Thas totally 
damped all that martial ſpirit among the lower 
orders of mankind, by preventing their hand- 
ling thoſe arms which might one day be necel- 
ſary to defend their country; and gave the rich 
the ſole enjoyment of a pleaſure, which, be- 
fore, had been conſidered as the common privi- 
lege of humanity. Such were the laws palled 
this ſeflion * ; through all which a ſpirit of ariſto- 
cracy was diſcerned. by ſome. The body of 
the rich, no longer ſearing oppreſſion from the 
throne, or an infringement of their own liber- 
ties, now began to lean heavy upon the poor, 
and to conſider the intereſts of that uſeſul part 
of ſociety as entirely diſtinct from their own. 
They never omitted, however, their uſual ad- 
dreſſes to the throne; and this ſeſſion was re- 
markable for an addreſs of thanks to his majeſty, 
for maintaining, and rendering permanent, the 
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general tranquillity of Europe, at a time when 
war was kindling in almoſt every quarter of 
the world. 3 hs 

LETTER LXIIL 
Ir we ſeek ſor the origin of the war which 
now began to threaten univerſal devaſtation ; 
we ſhall find it kindling up in ſeveral countries, 
both of Europe, America, and Alia, at one and 
the ſame time. Moſt other national conteſts 
have ariſen from ſome one principal cauſe; but 
this war ſeems to have been produced by the 
concurrence of ſeveral, or it may be conſidered 
as the continuance of the late war, which had 
not been effequally extinguiſhed by the defec- 
tive treaty of Aix la Chapelle. N 
In Alia, upon the coaſt of Malabar, the Eng- 
liſn and French had never ceaſed hoſtilities. 
The claims of Pruſſia and Auſtria, upon the 
territories of Sileſia, had never been thoroughly 
adjnſted. The limits of Nova Scotia, inhabited 
by the Engliſh, and bordered upon by the French, 
were never preciſely determined; and, ſouth- 
ward, the boundaries of Acadia, an extenſive 
country belonging to the French, and border- 
ing upon Virginia, were equally left uncertain. 
Negotiations had long been carried on to de- 
termine theſe differences; but what could rea- 
fon do in determining diſputes in which there 
were no certain principles to be guided by? 
The limits of theſe countries had never been 
ſettled; for they were, before this time, thought 
too remote or too inſignificant to employ much 
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attention: and it was not probable, that powers, 
Who had no other right to the countries in 
diſpute but that of invallbn , would have equity 

enough to agree upon ſharing the ſpoil. 
The right which any of the contending powers 
92 pretended to, might, in the eye of reaſon, be 
thought very controvertible; but the con- 
venience which either party was to derive from 
the enjoyment of their peculiar claims was not 
ſo uncertain. As the diſſenſions ſeemed to begin 
in North America, we muſt. turn to that country 
to conhder their riſe. The French had been 
the firſt cultivators of Nova Scotia, and, by 
great induſtry and long perſeverance, rendered 
that ſoil, naturally barren, ſomewhat more 
fertile and capable of ſuſtaining nature with 
very little aſſiſtance from Europe. This country, 
however, had ſrequently changed maſters, until 
the Engliſh were acknowledged as the rightful 
fleflors by the treaty of Utrecht. The poſſeſ- 
on of this country, in any othernation, would 
_ expoſe our colonies to-perpetual invaſion, and 
aſſiſt them in acquiring a ſuperiority in com- 
| merce, and the nothern fiſheries. It has been 
8 already obſerved, that we had an infant colony 
; upon. that coaſt, which was chiefly ſupported 
| by royal bounty, and ſtruggled with all the 
diſadyantages of the ſevere climate, and the 
ungrateſul foil. But. it had an obſtruction to 
its growth fill more formidable than either. 
The French, who had been long ſettled in the 
back parts of the country, continually ſpirited 
up the Indians to repel the new comers; fa 
that ſome of them were actually murdered, or 
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ſold to the French at Lewiſburg. Theſe violations 
were complained of, and complaint produced 
recrimination; ſo that the twopowers of France 
and —— were negotiating with, accuſing, 
and deſtroying each other all at one time. 
Nov alſo began to be obſerved another ſource 
of diſpute, which promiſed as much uneaſineſs 
as the former. The French, pretending firſt to 
have diſcovered. the mouth of the river Mifſi- 
ſippi, claimed the whole adjacent country toward 
New Mexico on the eaſt, and quite to the Apa- 
lachian mountains on the welt; and findin 
feveral Engliſhmen, who had ſettled beyond 
theſe mountains; both from motives of com- 
merce, and invited by the natural beauties of 
the country, they drove them away, and built 
ſuch forts as would command the whole country 
around. It was now, therefore, ſeen, that 
their intentions were to ſurround the Engliſh 
colonies, which lay along the ſhore, by taking 
poſſeſſion of the internal parts of the country 
that lay on the back of our ſettlements; and 
being already poſſeſſed of the northern and 
ſouthern ſhores, thus to encloſe us on every. 
fide, and ſecure to themſelves alltrade with the 
natives of the country. The Engliſh therefore 
juſily apprehended, that, if the French. were- 
able to unite their northern colomes, which 
were traded into by the river St. Lawrence, 
to their ſouthern, which were acceſſible- by 
the river Miſſiſippi, they muſt, in time, be- 
come maſters of the whole territory; and, by 
having a wide country to increaſe in, would 
ſoon multiply, and become every year more 
dangerous. 5 
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The government of England, having long 
complainedoftheſe encroachments, determined, 
atlength, to. repel force by lorce, and to cut 
the knot of negotiation, which they could not 
untie. Orders were deſpatched to the governors 
of the provinces to unite into a confederacy for 
their mutual ſecurity; and, if poſſible, to bring 
the Indians over to their cauſe. The Indians 
were a fierce, ſavage people, unacquainted 
with the arts of peace, and from infancy trained 
to the practice of war. It had long been the 
method of the Engliſh to cultivate their ſriend- 
ſhip in times of danger, but to ſlight their 
alliance in circumſtances of tranquillity: this, 
in ſome meaſure, ſerved to alienate their affec= 
tions from our government; but the fraud 
and avarice of our merchants, particularly of 
the Ohio Company, who fold them bad 
merchandiſes, and treated them with equal 
infolence and perſidy, ſerved to confirm their 
averſion. Behdes, there was ſomething in the 
diſpoſition of the French ſettlers in theſe regions 
more ſimilar to theirs: the French, like the 
natives, were hardy, enterpriſing, and poor 
they naturally therefore joined with thoſe allies, 
from conquering of whom they could expect no 
plunder; and declared againſt the Engliſh colo- 
niſts, who were rich, frugal, and laborious, 
and whoſe ſpoils they conſequently were the 
more deſirous to ſhare. "Bf 
Thus then the Engliſh had not only the French, 
but almoſt the whole body of the Indian nations 
to oppoſe; yet this conſederacy againſt them 
did not give a greater union to the diſſerent 
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provinces, whoſe intereſt it was to oppoſe it. 
Some of the provinces, who, from their ſitua- 


tion, had little to ſear from the enemy, or little 


advantages to expect from victory, declined 
ſurniſhing their ſhare of the ſupplies; the go- 


vernors of ſome other colonies, who had been 


men of broken fortunes, and had come from 
their native country to retrieve them by acts 
of rapacity and oppreſſion here, were ſo much 
dreaded or hated, that they loſt all influence in 
inſpiring the coloniſts with a proper ſpirit of 
defence. The miniſtry, however, at home, 
began to exert itſelf for their defence, and their 
meaſures were haftened by hoſtilities already. 
commenced, there having been, for ſome time, 
a ſkirmiſhing between general Lawrence to the 
north, and colonel Waſhington to the ſouth, 
with parties of the French, in which the latter 
were victorious. It would be tedious, as well 
as uninforming, to relate all the preparations 
that now began to be made by either party; 
or to load this account with barbarous names 
and unimportant marches; or to recount the 
alternate victories and defeats of either ſide: 
be it ſufficient to obſerve, that they ſeemed, in 
ſome meaſure, to have imbibed a ferocity of 
manners from the ſavage people with whom 
they fought, and 2 various cruelties, 
either from a ſpirit of repriſal or N Feet; 
Fouroperations were undertaken by the Eng- 
liſh at the ſame time *: one commanded by co- 
lonel Monckton, to drive the French from the 
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encroachments:they had made upon the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia; another, on the ſouth, 

ainkt Crown Point, under the command of 
general Johnſon ; a third, commanded by ge- 
neral Shirley, againſt Niagara; and a fourth, 
ſtill farther to the ſouth, againſt Du Queſne, 
under the conduct of general Braddock: In 
theſe reſpective expeditions Monckton was ſuc- 
ceſsful; Johnſon victorious, though without 
eſſect; Shirley was thought dilatory , and his 
expedition-deferred to another ſeaſon; but the 
fortunes of Braddock are ſo extraordinary as to 
require a more ample detail, 'This general was 
recommended to this ſervice by the duke of 
Cumberland, who was juſtly ſenſible of his 
eourage and knowledge in the art of war. Theſe 
two advantages, however, which, upon other 
occaſions, are thought the higheſi requiſites of 
4 general; were, in ſome; meaſure, conducive 
to this commanider's overthrow. His courage 


made him obſtinate; and his ſkill in war was 


improper to be exerted in a country where there 
were no regular advances to be made, nor a 


marſhalled enemy to encounter. This brave but 


unſortunate man ſet ſorward upon this expedi- 
tion in June, and left fort Cumberland on the 
tenth, at the head of two thouſand two hundred 
men; direding his march to that part of the 
country here colonel Waſhington had been 
deſeated the year before. Upon his arrival there, 
he was informed that the French at Fort du 
Queſne expected a reinſorcement of ſive hun- 
dred men; he therefore reſolved, with all haſie, 
to advance, and attack them beſore they became 
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too powerful by this aſſiſtance. Leaving, there- 
fore, colonel Dunbar; with eight hundred men 
to bring up the proviſions, ſtores, and heavy 
| baggage, as faſt as the nature of the ſervice 
would permit, he marched forward with the 
reſt of his army through a country equally dan- 
gerous from its foreſts and ſavage inhabitants; 
a country where Europeans had never before 
attempted to penetrate; wild, ſolitary, and hi- 
deous. Still, however, he advanced with in- 
trepidity, through the deſerts of Oſwego, re- 
gardleſs of the enemy's attempts, taking no care 
iouſly to explore the woods and thickets, 
as if the nearer he approached the enemy, the 
leſs regardleſs he was of danger. At length, 
on the eighth of July, he encamped within ten 
miles of Fort du Queſne, which he intended to 
attack, and the next day he reſumed his march, 
without ſo much as endeavouring to get intelli- 
nce of an enemy he deſpiſed. With this con- 
dence he was marching forward, his ſoldiers 
promiſing themſelves a ſpeedy ceſſation from 
their haraſſing march, and all things ſeemed to 
promiſe ſucceſs; but upon a ſudden his Whole 
army was aſtoniſhed by a general diſcharge of 
arms, {rom an unſeen enemy, along the front 
and leſt flank. » It was now too-late to think of 
retreating; his troops had paſſed into the deſile, 
which the enemy had artfully permitted before 
they attempted: to fire. His vanguard: there- 
fore fell back, in conſternation, upon the main 
body; and the panic ſoon became general. The 
officers alone difdained to fly, while Braddock 
himſelf at their head, diſcoyered the greateſt 
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intrepidity, and the higheſt imprudence: he 
never thought of retreating, but obſiinately 
continued on the ſpot where he was; and gave 
orders to the ſew brave men who ſurrounded 
him to form according to the rules of war, and 
regularly advance againſt the enemy. An en- 
thuſiaſt to the diſcipline of the field, he deſired 
to bring the ſpirit of a German campaign into 
the wilds of Niagara. In the mean time, his 
officers fell thick about him, while — ſtill con- 
tinued to iſſue out orders with compoſure, 
though: he had five horſes ſhot under him, and 
though the whole body of his troops was fled. 
At length, receiving 4 muſket ſhot through the 
lungs, he dropped, anda total conſuſiomenſued. 
All the artillery, ammunition, and baggage of 
the army, were leſt to the enemy; the general's 
cabinet of letters alſo ſhared the ſame fate. The 
loſs. of: the Engliſh, in this unhappy ſurpriſe, 
amounted ito ſeven hundred men; and the re- 
mainder of the army, ſome time aſter, returned 
to Philadelphia. It was in this manner the ex- 

edition of general Braddock terminated, from 


which England had expected ſuch advantages. 
In all actions that excite the applauſe and ad- 


miration of mankind, a part of their ſucceſs is 
owing to conduct, and a part to fortune. Of 
the latter Braddock was totally forſaken; he 
was unſucceſsful; and the ungrateful world are 
unwilling to grant him the former. 


Thus unſortunate were the beginnings of this 
war, with regard to 1 it was reſolved, 


therefore, that no meaſures were now to be 


preſerved with the French; and orders were 
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given to take their ſhips wherever found, though 
there was yet no formal declaration of war. 
With this order the naval commanders very 
readily. and willingly complied; ſo that ſoon 
the Engliſh ports were filled with ſhips taken 
from the enemy, and kept as an indemnifica- 
tion for thoſe forts which the enemy had un- 
juſtly poſſeſſed themſelves of in America. The 
French complained loudly againſt the injuſtice 
of this proceeding; they repreſented it to the 
reſt of Europe, as a breach of that faith which 
ſhould be obſerved among nations, as a pira- 
tical meaſure, diſgraceful to the moſt ſavage 
people. Their memorials were anſwered by 
the Engliſh , with ſome ſhow of reaſon. How- 
ever, it muſt be owned, that, as a declaration 
of war was a ceremony eaſily performed, it 
would have been more conſiſtent with the honor 
of the miniſtry to have purſued the uſual me- 
thods of conteſt which had been long eſtabliſhed 
in Europe. The truth is, the miniſtry were 
now divided between peace and war; they ſaw 
the neceſſity of vigorous meaſures, but they 
were aſraid to throw off the maſk of peace en- 
tirely. Henry Pelham, who had long guided 

at the helm of affairs with candor and capacity, 

had for ſome time been dead, and his place 

ſupplied by Sir Thomas Robinſon, who, though 

a ſenſible miniſter, and a favorite of the king, 

was of no great weight in council, and, con- 

ſequently, ſoon under a neceſſity of reſigning ; 

and Mr. Fox was put in his place. The adminiſ- 

tration was alſo new formed in other reſpects, 


by the taking in ſeveral: other new members. 
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Thoſe who had long been in the miniſtry were, 
it is thought, for peace; thoſe, on the contrary, 
who were newly taken into the diredtion of 
affairs,” expected to ſupplant their rivals by an 
oppoſite ſyſtem, and were conſequently for war. 
The leader of this party, therefore, warmly 
ſolicited for war , ſeconded by the juſtice of the 
cauſe, and the general voice of the people; 
thoſe: who oppoled him expected to effect by 
negotiation all that arms could achieve. What- 
ever might have been the motives ſor pro- 
tracting the declaration, the French ſeemed to 
convince Kurope of therr moderation upon this 
attack, by neither declaring war nor making 
any repriſals. However, they threatened Eng- 
land with a formidable invaſion: ſeveral bodies 
of troops moved to the coaſts adjacent to ours; 
their miniſters exclaimed loudly in foreign 
courts; and ſuch preparations were made, as 
ſhowed a reſolution ol carrying the war into the 
heurt of Great Britain. Theſe preparations had 
the deſired eſſect, filling the nation with con- 
ſternation, turbulence, and clamor. The people 
ſaw themſelves expoſed without arms, leaders, 
or diſcipline, while the miniſtry were timid, 
unpopular, and wavering. In this ſituation 
the Dutch were applied to for ſix thouſand men, 
which, by treaty, they were to ſend England, 
in caſe of its being threatened with an invaſion: 
which demand, however, by affected delays, 
was put off ſo long, that the king, unwilling 
to come to an open rupture with the republic, 
deſiſted from it; for which they returned his 
majeſty thanks. Such are the advantages England 
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is to expect from relying on aſſiſtance from any 
other quarter than its native ſtrength and un- 
animity; and every day ſeems to convince us 
of the abſurdity of political alliances, which 
are never obſerved, as wanting ' friendſhip. to 
bind, or force to compel. 

In this timid ſituation the miniſtry were eager 
to catch at any aſſiſtance; a body therefore of 
Heſſians and Hanoverians, amounting to about 
ten thouſand, were brought over to protect 
about as many millions of Engliſnmen, who, 
with ſwords in their hands, were able to de- 
fend themſelves ; but ſuch was the vile com- 
plexion of this period, that the whole kingdom 
preſented nothing but one picture of diſcontent, 
terror, and diſtruſt. The miniſiry was execrat- 
ed for having reduced the nation to ſuch; cir- 
cumiiances of diſgrace, as to bethqught to ſtand 
in need of preſeryation from a ſew. German 
mercenaries; but what could be expected from 
ſuch a miniſtry, who were poſſeſſed neither of 
the arts nor the integrity of government? 

However, the French were by no means 
ſerious in this intended deſcent : their only deſign 
was to draw off the attention of the Engliſh - 
miniſtry from an expedition which was actually 
going forward againſt Minorca, an iſland in the 
Mediterranean, which we had formerly taken 
ſrom Spain, and had been ſecured to us by 
repeated treaties. But the miniſtry of England 
were too much infected with the more domeſtic 
terror to take ſufficient precautions to guard this 
place, though they had early notice of the ene- 
my's intentions. Inſtead therefore of ſufficiently 
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ſecuring the iſland with a proper garriſon, or 
of detaching a ſquadron that, in all reſpects, 
ſhould be Nera to the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, they only ſent ten men of war 
upon this ſervice, poorly manned and indiffer- 
ently provided, under the command of admiral 
Byng, whole character in the navy was by no 
means eſtabliſhed, with orders to reinforce the 
garriſon of St. Philip's with one battalion 
rom Gibraltar: this command, however, the 
governo of that place thought it unſaſe to obey. 
The admiral ſent upon this ſervice reinforced 
his fleet by a detachment of men at Gibraltar; 
and, failing toward Minorca, was joined in the 
way by another man of war, ſrom whom he 
learned that Minorca was actually beſieged, 
and the French fleet deſtined to ſupport the 
operations by land. He ſoon knew the reality 
of this information, when, approaching the 
iſland, he ſaw the French banners diſplayed, 
and the F-tteries opened againſt the caſtle of 
St. Philip's, upon which was {till diſplayed the 
Engliſh flag. The appearance of the French 
fleet, ſoon aſter, ftili more ſtrongly engaged his 
attention; hedrewup his ſhips in line of battle, 
and determined to act upon the deſenſive. Byng 
had been formerly thought eminent in naval 
operations, to which he was early bred, but 
he bad hitherto exhibited no prooſs of courage. 
Men are generally moſt apt to pride themſelves 
upon thoſe talents for which they are moſt 
praiſed : and this was the caſe with-this unfor- 
tunate commander; he ſacrificed his reputation 
for courage, to the hopes of being applauded 
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for his conduct. The French fleet advanced; 
a part of the Engliſh fleet engaged; the admiral 
fill kept aloof, giving prudent reaſons for his 
remiſſneſs in coming to action; till, at length, 
the French admiral, taking the advantage of 
the Engliſhman's heſitation, failed flowly away 
to join the van of his fleet, which had been 
already diſcomſited. The Engliſh, for a while, 
continued the purſuit; but the opportunity of 
coming to a cloſe engagement was now loſt, 
and never preſented itlelf again. = 

 Byng was ſtill reſolved to act with his uſual 
caution: he called a council of war, wherein 
it was repreſented, that he was much inferior 
to the enemy in ſhips and men; that the relief 
of Minorca was impracticable; and that it was 
molt adviſable to ſail back to Gibraltar, which 
might require immediate protection. This re- 
preſentation was almoſt unanimouſly agreed to, 
and put accordingly in execution. His puſil- 
lanimous conduct, however, ſoon reached his 
native country, where it excited almoſt a 
phrenſy of reſentment. The miniſtry were alſo 
thought to fan the flame, which ſerved to turn 
the public eye from their own miſconduct in 
ſending ſo weak an armament. Byng, in the 
mean time, remained at Gibraltar, no way 
ſuſpecting the ſtorm that was gathering at a 
diſtance; but talked and wrote even as if he 
expected the thanks of his king, and the ap- 
plauſe of his countrymen: but he was ſoon 
awaked from this dream, by a letter from the 
miniſtry, giving him notice, that he was re- 


called; and another ſoon after, by which 
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directions were given that he ſhould be ſent 
home under arreſt. Upon his arrival in Eng- 
land, he was committed a cloſe priſoner to 
Greenwich Hoſpatal, and numberleſs arts uſed 
to inflame the populace againſt him. Long be- 
fore his trial, ſeveral addreſſes were ſent up 
from different' counties, crying out ſor juſtice 
againſt the dehnquent. The induſtry of his 
friends, however, was not remiſs upon this 
occaſion; they expoſtulated with the multitude, 
and attempted to divert the whole of univerſal 
hatred-upon the miniſtry, who, at worſt,” only 
delerved a ſhare. But, ſoon alter, the news 
of the ſurrender of Fort St. Philip to the French 
inflamed the people beyond all meaſure. This 
fortreſs had been reckoned, next to Gibraltar, 
the ſtrongeſt in Europe, the works having been 

lanned by the, celebrated Vauban; and, both 
— the nature of the ſoil, which was one 
ſolid rock, and the peculiarity of the ſituation, 
it was thought almoſt impregnable. In order 
to make themſelves maſters of this import- 
ant fortreſs, the French, under the command 
of the duke de Richelieu, landed near twenty 
thouſand men, which, by continual aſſault, 
and haying gained an outwork, at laſt made 
themſelves maſters of the place. The Engliſh 
governor, general Blakeney, however, had 
very honorable terms of capitulation, and mar- 
ched out with all the enſigns of war. Let, 
perhaps, in truth, the harder the conditions a 
garriſon is obliged to accept, the more honor- 
able it is to the commander, as they denote 
his extremity in being reduced to accept * _ 
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The Engliſh now ſaw themſelyes every where 


defeated; in America their armies were cut in 


pieces; in Europe their garriſons taken; the 
people trembling under the dread of an inva- 
lion; a few mercenaries brought in for their 
deſence, who, in turn, became formidable to 


the natives; all theſe circumſtances concurred 


to exaſperate the people; but there was no ob- 
jet on whom to wreak their vengeance, but 
the unhappy Byng, who, in a manner, was 
already voted to deſtrucion. War Was now 
proclaimed with the uſual ſolemnity, though it 
was now but a denunciation after having ſtruck 
the blow. The Hanoverians were ſent back to 


their own country, and the preparations were 


made for trying admiral Byng in the uſual form. 
On the twenty-eighth day of December his trial 
began beſore a court martial in the harbour of 
Portſmouth, where, after a ſcrutiny of ſeyeral 
days, his judges came to a reſolution , that he 
had not done his utmoſt, during the engage» 
ment, to deſtroy the enemy, which 1t was his 
duty to have engaged. They therefore unani- 
mouſly were of opinion, that he fell under the 
twelſch article of war, which poſitively ordered 


death to any perſon who, in the time of action, 


ſhould withdraw, keep back, or not come into 
fight, or who ſhould not do his utmoſt, through 
either motives of cowardice, negligence, or 
diſaffection. He was therefore adjudged to be 
ſhot on board Whatever ſhip. the lords of the 
admiralty ſhould pleaſe to direct; but his judges, 
at the ſame time, recommended him to mercy, 
as they could not tell the motives of his keeping 
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aloof. By ſuch a ſentence they expeded to 
have ſatisfied the national animoſity againſt him, 
and yet to have ſcreened themſelves from the 


conſciouſneſs of ſeverity. Whatever the govern- 
ment might wiſh to do 1s uncertain; but the 
ery of vengeance was too loud to be diſregarded: 
His. majeſty therefore relerred the ſentence to 


the twelve judges, who were unanimouſly of 
opinjon that the ſentence was legal; whereſore 
the king reſolved that he ſhould ſuffer the ex- 
tremity of the law. Still, however, there was 
another attempt made to ſave him; one of thoſe 
who had been His judges at Portſmouth, and 
who was alſo a member of the houſe of com- 
mons, informed that aſſembly, that he, as well 
as ſome others, Who had ſat upon the admiral's 
trial, deſired to be releaſed from the oath of 
ſecrecy impoſed upon courts martial, that they 
might diſcloſe the grounds on which ſentence 


of death had paſſed upon admiral Byng, and 


aps diſcover ſuch circumſiances as might 
ſhow the ſentence to be improper. To this the 
houſe paid little regard; but his majeſty thought 
fit to reſpite the execution till the ſcruples of 
the court martial ſhould be more clearly ex- 
plained. A bill thereſore paſſed the houſe of 
commons for releaſing them from their oath ; 
but when it came to be debated among the 
lords, -and after. the members of the court 
martial were examined touching their reaſons, 


the peers found no reaſon for l the bill, 


and it was rejected. The admiral, being thus 
abandoned to his fate, reſolved at leaſt, by the 
brayery oft his death, in ſome meaſure, to ſhow 
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the injuſtice of the imputation of his being a 
coward, He maintained to the laſt his natural 
ſerenity; and, on the day fixed for his execu- 
tion, when the boats belonging to the fleet, 
being manned and armed, attended the ſolem- 
nity in the harbour, the admiral advanced from 
the cabin, where he had been impriſoned, to 
the deck, the place appointed for execution, 
with a compoſed ſtep, and reſolute countenance. 
He then delivered a paper, containing the fol- 
lowingaddreſs: A few moments will now 4, nee 
me from virulent e. N- and fruſtrate 
the malice of my enemies. Nor = envy 
them a liſe ſubjed to the ſenſations my injuries, 
and the juſtice done me, muſt create. Per- 
ſuaded I am, that juſtice will be done to my 
reputation hereafter. The manner and cauſe 
of raiſing and keeping up the popular clamor 
and rejudice and me, will be ſeen through. 
I Jjhall be conſidered as a victim deſtined to 
divert. the indignation and reſentment of an 
injured and deluded people from the proper 
objects. My . themſelves muſt now think 
me innocent. Happy for me, at this my laft 
moment, that I know my own innocence , and 
am conſcious that no part of my country's mis- 
* fortunes can be owing to me! I heartily wiſh 
the Jhedding my blood may contribute to the 
happineſs and ſervice of my 2 ; but I 
cannot reſign m juſt claim to a faithful diſ- 
charge of my duty 'y, according to the beſt of 
my judgment, and the utmoſt exertion of my 
abilit 'y for his majeſty's honor, 1 coun- 
299 el I am ſorry that my endeavours 
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were not attended with more ſucceſs ; and that 
the armament under my command. proved too 
_weakto ſucceed in an expedition of ſuch moment. 
Truth has, prevailed over calumny and falſe- 
hood, and juſtice has wiped off the ignominious 
lain f my perſonal want of courage, andthe 
charge of diſaffetion. My heart acquits me 0 
a theſe crimes; but who can be reſumpluouſly 
ſure of his own judgment? If my crume is an 
error of judgment, or differing in my opinion 
from my judges: and if yet the error of judge- 
ment be on their fide, God forgive them, as 
I do! and may the difireſs of their minds, and 
uneaſineſs of their conſciences, which, in 
Juſtice lo me, they have repreſented, be 
relieved, and ſubſide, as my reſentment has 
done. The ſupreme Judge ſees all hearts 
and motives, and to him 1 muſt ſubmit the 
Juſtice of my cauſe. When he had delivered 
theſe words, he came forward, and reſolved 
to die with his face uncovered; but, his 
friends repreſenting that his looks might poſ- 
ſibly intimidate the ſoldiers, and prevent their 
taking proper aim, be had his eyes bound 
with a handkerchief, and kneeling upon the 
deck, the ſignal was given ſor the ſoldiers to 
fire, and he dropped down dead in an inſtant. 
How far this unfortunate man was innocent 
orculpable, cannot be ealily diſcerned in a miſt 
of opinions ſupported by the prejudices of fac- 
tion: if he erred in point of judgment only, it 
might have been a proper cauſe for his diſmiſ- 
| ſion; but it would have been cruelty to con- 
demn him for it. Thoſe who pleaded with the 
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reateſt vehemence againſt him, appeared, 
However, to bring their arguments from the 
neceſſity there was of making ſome one com- 
mander an example, to give greater reſolution 
to the reſt, and from the good effects that ſeemed 
to attend his execution, by our repeated ſuc- 
ceſſes after it. Theſe, however, are ſuch rea- 
ſons as may ſilence, but not ſatisfy; and it is 
to be hoped that no perſon will exultingly 
triumph in the end where the means cannot be 
juſtified. Fil 


LETTER LXIV. 


Eur OPFE has often been compared to one 
republic, obeying one law, namely, that of 
nations; and compoſed of provinces, each of 
which is prevented from becoming too great by 
the univerſal jealouſy of the reſt. A quarrel 
therefore between any two of theſe is apt to 
involve the whole in war; but, particularly, if 


the diſpute happens to ariſe between thoſe who 


are reckoned the leading powers in this aſſem- 


blage of nations. A war, begun between France 


and England, for a deſert and tractleſs wild in 


the remote parts of America, ſeemed now 
- ſpreading faſt through the whole world; and 

the appearance of their commotions revived all 
the ancient jealouſies and claims among the reſt. 
The French, at the breaking out of this new 
war, though they were ſucceſsful in its com- 


mencement, were very ſenſible that they could 


not long hold their acquiſitions againſt ſuch a 


ſuperiority as the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of at 
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ſes, and the numberleſs reſources they had of 
aſſiſling their colonies with all the neceſſaries 
of war. Being therefore apprized that a naval 
war muſt, in the end, turn out to. their diſad- 
vantage, they made no ſcruple of declaring that 
they would revenge the injuries they fultained 
in their colonies,, or by ſea, upon the king of 
England's territories in Germany, which they 
| ſecretly hoped would be a motive to his com- 
plying with their demands, or dividing the Eng- 
liſh forces, or draining their finances with 
heavy ſubſidies, as they knew his affection lor 
his native country. In thefe hopes they were 
not much diſappointed: the court of London 
immediately, to ſecure the electorate of Hano- 
ver, entered into a treaty with the empreſs of 

Ruſſia, by which a body of fifty-five thouſand 
men ſhould be ready to ho the Engliſh lervice, 
in caſe Hanover ſhould be invaded, for which 
the Ruſſian empreſs was to receive a hundred 
thouſand pounds annually, to be paid in advance, 

His Pruſſian majeſty had long conſidered 
himſelf as the guardian of the interelis of Ger- 
many , and was fiartled at this treaty. The 
monarch upon the throne was Frederic III, 
a prince adorned with all the arts of peace, 
and whom you have ſeen alſo acting as the 
molt conſummate general. He had learned to 
read men, by being himſelf bred in the ſchool 
ol adverſity; and to love his ſubjects, by having 
experienced their attachment. He thereſore 
took the firſt opportunity to declare, that he 
would not ſuffer any foreign troops to enter the 
empire, either as auxiliaries or principals. This 
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conſummate politician, had, it ſeems, been 
already apprized of ſome ſecret negotiations 


between the Auſtrians, whom he looked upon 


as concealed enemies, and the Ruſſians, for 
entering his dominions, and ſtripping him of 
the province of Sileſia, which had been con- 
coded to him in the laſt treaty of peace. His 
Britannic majeſty, whole fears for Hanover 


ded all his councils, now ſaw himſelf in the 


very ſituation he moſt dreaded, expoſed to the 
reſentment of France and Pruflia, either of 
which could at once invade and over-run his 
electorate, while his Ruſhan allies lay at too 
great a diſtance to aſſiſt him. However, all he 
wiſhed was to keep the enemy out of Germany; 
and this the king of Pruſſia made a profeſhon 
of doing, as well as he. From the ſimilitude 
of their intentions, therefore, theſe two mo- 
narchs were induced to unite their intereſts ; 
and as they both only deſired the ſame thing, 
they came to an agreement to aſſiſt each other 
mutually in keeping all foreign forces out of 
the empire“. 

From this alliance both powers hoped. great 
advantages; the preſerving the peace of Ger- 
many was the apparent good, but each had 
other peculiar benefits in view. The king of 
Pruſſia knew. the Auſtrians to be his enemies, 
and the Rufhans to be in league with them 

ainſthim; an alliance therefore with the court 
of London kept back the Ruſſians, whom he 
dreaded, and gaye him hopes of taking an 
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ample ſatisſaction from Auſtria , whom he ſuſ- 
ed. As for France, he counted upon it as 
a neutral ally, which, from the long and here- 
ditary enmity with the Auſtrians, could not, 
| Þydeck-ringagainſt him, join them to whom they 
had ſuch various reaſons for political averſion: 
The elector of Hanover, on the other hand, 
had ſtill ſtronger expectations of the benefits 
that would ariſe from this alliance. He thus 
rocured a near and powerſul ally; an ally which 
be thought the French, in their preſent cir- 
cumſtances, would not venture to diſoblige: 
he counted upon the Auſtrians as naturally 
attached to his intereſts by former ſervices and 
friendſhip; and the Ruſſians, at leaf}, as likely to 
continue neuter, from their ſormer ſtipulations 
and ſubſidy. Such were the motives to this alli- 
ance; but both were deceived in every particular. 
And though this alliance aſtoniſhed Europe at 
that time, it ſoon produced another connexion 
ſtill more extraordinary, The Auſtrian queen 
had long meditated deſigns of recovering Sileſia, 
which, in her exigency, the king of Pruſſia 
had invaded, and expected theaſhiſiance of Ruſſia 
to effect her purpoſes. By this laſt treaty, how- 
ever, the ſaw England joining with Pruſſia in 
fruſtrating her hopes; and, deprived of one 
ally, ſhe ſought about, in order to ſubſtitute 
another, She therefore applied to France; and, 
to procure the friendſhip of that power, gave 
up her barrier in the Netherlands, which En 
land had been for ages acquiring with its blood. 
and treaſure. By this extraordinary revolution, 
the whole political ſyſtem of Europe aſſumed a 
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new face, and it pretty clearly ſhovys that events 
guide the politician, while the politician ſeldom 


guides events; or, to uſe the words of Tacitus, 
there is but very little difference between the 


art and its fatality. | $f. 
In the mean time, this treaty between France 
and Auſtria was no ſooner ratified than the em- 
preſs of Rufha was invited to accedetoit; which 
propoſal ſhe ardently embraced: By concur- 
ring with their propoſals, Ruſha had another 
opportunity of ſending her forces into the weſtern 
rts of Europe, which was all ſhe had hoped 

y the ſubſidiary treaty with England. A ſet- 
tlement in the weſtern parts of Europe was what 
this fierce northern power long wanted an op- 
unity of obtaining; for, poſſeſſed of that, 


ſhe could then pour in freſh forces at any time 


upon the more effeminate and contending ſtates; 
and, perhaps, at length, obtain univerſal em- 

ire. The intrigues of France were alſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed with Sweden. A war be- 
tween that nation and Pruſſia was. kindled up, 
though contrary to the inclination of their 
ſovereign, ' who had the natural motives of 
kindred for being averſe to that meaſure. + 

Thus all the alliances which England had 
long been purchaſing upon the continent, and 
many of the treaties which ſhe had been long 
making with all the buſtle of negotiation, were 
at once deſtroyed. The forces of the contend- 
ing powers, therefore, now drawnout on each 
ſide, ſtood thus: England oppoſed. France in 
America and Aſia; France attacked Hanover 
on the continent of Europe: this country the 
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king of Pruſſia undertook to protect, while 
England promiſed to furniſh. him with troops 
and money to aſſiſt his operations. On the 
other hand, Auſtria had deſigns upon Pruſſia, 
and drew the eleqtor of Saxony into the ſame 
rſuits; ſhe was alſo ſeconded in her views b 
ſha,” Sweden; and France, while. the re 

of the powers of Europe continued ſpedators 
of the contention. on 
Theſe deligns of Auſtria, for the recovery of 
her loſt dominions, were too apparent not to 
be early diſcovered by ſo vigilant a monarch 
as that of Pruſſia: he ſaw that preparations were 
making againſt him by that power in Bohemia 
and Moravia, while the eledor of Saxony, 
under the pretence of a military parade, drew 
together about ſixteen thouſand men, which 
occupied the ſtrong fortreſs. of Pyrna. The ſe- 
cret treaty allo between the courts of Ruſſia 
and Auſtria did not eſcape his penetration : by 
this it was privately ſtipulated, that the treat- 
I wers ſhould, incaſe of apprehending any 
breach of the preſent peace, unite againlt Pruſſia, 
and ſhare the dominions of that crown between 
them. This he conſidered as an offenſive al- 
Hance: the treating powers alledged, that it was 
only defenſive. As en war, how- 
ever, were _—_— on with the utmoſt dili- 
gence on either fide, the king of Pruſha, in 
order to be confirmed in what he already ſuſ- 
d, ordered his miniſter at Vienna to de- 
mand a clear explication, and proper aſſuran- 
ces concerning the preparations he ſaw making, 
He at firſt received an equiyocal anſwer; but 
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ordering his miniſter to demand a categorical 
reply, whether the empreſs-queen was for peace 
or war, and to require a poſitive aſſurance that 
ſhe had no intention to attack him that year or 
the next, an ambiguous anſwer was returned 
to ſo plain a queſtion, which undoubtedly mani- 


felted an inclination for war. He' therefore 


thought proper no longer to ſuſpend his opera- 
tions, but to carry the war into the enemies 
country, rather than to wait for it in his own. 
He entered with a large army into Saxony, and, 
in the uſual ſirain of civility, demanded from 
the elector a paſſage through that country, 
which he well knew the polleſſor of it was not 
able to refuſe. In the mean time, he diſguiſed 
all his ſuſpicions of the elector's having ſecretly 
treated with his enemies; and, upon the lat- 


ter's propoſing to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, he 


E himſelf extremely pleaſed at the offer, 
ut delired, as a proof of the ſincerity of the 
eledor's intentions, to ſeparate the army of the 
electorate, ſor which there could poſhbly be 
no occalion in caſe of the neutrality propoſed. 


This, however, the eledtor of Saxony thought 


prudent to reſuſe, which was probably what 
the other eagerly deſired; for, in conſequence 
of his refufal, the king formed a kind of block- 
ade about the Saxon camp, in order to reduce 
it by famine; ſor ſuch was the ſituation of this 
ſpot on which the Saxons had encamped, that, 
though a ſmall army could defend it againſt the 
moſt numerous forces, yet the ſame difficulty 
attended leaving it that ſerved to render it inac- 
oeſſible to an enemy. Of this his Pruſſian 
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majeſty took the advantage; and, by blocking 
up every place of egreſs, cut off their provi- 
lions, and the whole body was obliged to ſur- 
render priſoners of war. | 
In a detail of the tranſadions of England, it 
will not be neceſſary to recapitulate the numer- 
ous marches, victories, ſieges, and repulſes, 
of this great foreign ally. Whatever either 
former hifiory had ſhown, or even romance 
might fſeign, was outdone both by his expedi- 
tion and intrepidity. King only of a very [mall 
territory, aſſiſted by England, whoſe htuation 
was too remote to give any conſiderable ſuc- 
cours, oppoſed and ſurrounded by all the moſt 
formidable powers of Europe, he ſtill oppoſed 
them on every ſide; he invades Bohemia, 
defeats the Auſtrian general at Lowoſitz, re- 
treats, begins his ſecond campaign with another 
vidory near Prague, is upon the point of taking 
that city, but by a temerity inſpired by former 
ſuccelles, attacking the Auſtrians at a diſadvan- 
tage near Kolin, he is defeated, and obhged to 
raiſe the ſiege: Fortune, ſays he, has lurned 
her back upon me this day. I ought to have 
expected it; Jhe is a female, and Tan neo gal- 
lant. Succeſs often occaſions a deſtrudtive 
confidence; but another time we will do better. 
One misfortune ſeemed to follow another: 
the Hanoverians who had joined with him and 
England in the alliance, had armed in his favor, 
commanded by the duke of Cumberland. 
this army, which conſiſted of three thouſand 
eight hundred men, was greatly uutnumbered 
by the French, they were obliged continually 
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to retire beſore them. The paſſage of the river 
Weſer might bave been diſputed with ſome 
hopes of ſucceſs; yet the Hanoyerians permitted 
them to pals it unmoleſted. Their army, there- 


fore, was now driven from one part of the 


country to another, till, at length, it made a 
ſtand near a village called Haſlenbeck, where 
it was Judged it would be belt able to ſuſtain 
the ſuperiority of the enemy's numbers. How- 
ever, notwithſtanding all the efforts of diſci- 
pline, and the adyantages of fituation, the 
weaker ſide was ſtill obliged to retire; and, 
leaving the field of battle to the French, retreated 
toward Stade. By taking this route, they mar- 
ched into a country, from whence they could 
neither procure proviſions, nor yet had an op- 
portunity of attacking the enemy upon equal 
terms. Unable, by their ſituation, to retire, 
or, by their ſtrength, to adyance, they were 
compelled to ſign a capitulation, by which the 
whole army laid down their arms, and were 
difperſed into different quarters of cantonment. 
By this remarkable treaty, which went by the 
name of the treaty of Cloſter Seven, the Hano- 
verians were quite ſubdued, and all the French 
forces let looſe upon the king ol Pruſha together. 

The lituation of this monarch was now be- 
come deſperate; nor could, human prudence 
foreſee, how he could extricate himſelf from 
his diſtreſs. : The French forces now united, 
invaded his dominions on one ſide; the Ruſſians, 
who, for ſome time, had hovered over his 
dominions in another part, all at once haſtened 
onward to oyerwhelm him, marking their way 


— 
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with flaughter and cruelty. A large body of 
Auſtrians entered Sileſia, and penetrated as far 
as Breflaw, and, turning to Schweidnitz, ſat 
down before that important fortreſs, which aſter 
a long ſiege furrendered. Another army of the 
fame nation entered Luſatia, made themſelves 
maſters of Zittaw , and, preſhng forward, laid 
the capital of Berlin under contribution. Twen- 
ty-two thouſand Swedes pierced into Pruſhan 
Pomerania, took the towns of Anclam and 
Demmin, and exadted tribute from the whole 
country. It was in vain that the king of Pruſſia 
faced out to every invader, though his enemies 
fled before him: while he purſued one body, 
another penetrated his territories in the mean 
time; and his dominions, even in the midſt of 
victory, were every day contradting. The great- 
eſt part were either taken or laid under contri- 
butions, and poſſeſſed by his enemies; and he 
was left without any alliance or aſſiſtance, but 
what the Britiſh parliament might think proper 
to afford. 

Theſe ſuccours could, at beſt, have been, 
for ſome time, but ineffectual; however, it 
was reſolved the Engliſh minifiry, that 
ſomething ſhould be done, and — an 
enterpriſe was planned againſt the French coaſt, 
which, by er off their attention from 
Pruſſia, might give it time to reſpire, and call 
off a part of the French to deſend themſelves. 
Beſide this intention, England alſo hoped to 
be able to give a blow to their marine, by 
deſtroying ſuch ſhips as were laid up or build- 
ing in the harbour of Rochefort, the city againſt 
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which this expedition was deſtined. The Engliſh 
miniſtry kept this object of their operations a 
profound ſecret; and France was filled with 
alarms, till at length it was ſound that the fleet 
appeared beſore Rochefort, where it ſpent ſome 

time in deliberating upon what manner to pro- 
ceed. At laſt it was reſolved to ſecure the little 
iſland of Aix, an eaſy conqueſt, which, while 
perſorming, the militia of the country had time 
to aſſemble, and there was an appearance of 
two camps ha wig the ſhore. 'The commanders, 
therefore, who, by the badneſs of the weather, 
were, at firſt, prevented from landing, now 
feared equal danger from the numbers of the 


enemy which were to oppoſe them. They took 


into conſideration the badneſs of the coaſt, the 
danger of landing, the time the city had to 
prepare for a vigorous defence, and their own 
unfitneſs for any other methods to reduce it 
but that of a ſudden attack. This conhdera- 
tion induced them to deſiſt from further opera- 


tions; and they unanimouſly reſolved to return 


home, without making any attempt. Nothing 
could equal the diſcontent of the Engliſh upon 
ſeeing this expedition, of which they h- 1 con- 
ceived ſuch expectations, return unſucceſsful. 
It produced, as uſual, a conteſt between thoſe 
who planned, and thoſe who were ſent to exe- 
cute it. The military men repreſented it as 
uſeleſs and raſh; the miniſters exclaimed at the 
timidity and delays of thoſe from whoſe vigor 
ſuccels was to be expected. A court of inquiry 
cenſured the commander; but a court martial 
acquitted him. This, like almoſt all the former 
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operations, ſerved to embitter party, and in- 


creaſe deſpondence. A great man was even 


heard to ſay, upon a very ſolemn occaſion, 
that he believed the commanders of every 
military operation were reſolved upon doing 
nothing. The tumult of the people Was 
2 ſunk from turbulent clamor into ſullen 
diſcontent; they ſaw only gloomy prof: on 
every ſide, — armies — ae 
inactive, their expeditions ridiculous, and the 
only ally they had leſt in Europe, that would 
hght their battles, upon the point of being 
overwhelmed by ſuperiority of numbers. Such 
were the beginnings of this war, ſrom which 
the timid foreboded national fervitude, and a 
total deſtruction of all maritime power, and 
even the moſt ſanguine only hoped ſor a peace 
that might reſtore them to former equality. 


LETTER LXV. 


$ UCH was the ill ſucceſs of the Engliſh arms, 
and of theirallies, at the beginning of this war. 
Every day the preſs teemed with productions 
which -either reproached their cowardice; or 
foreboded their undoing. Yet ſtill the hopes 
of the parliament roſe with their diſappoint- 
ments, and every reſource ſcemed to augment 
with their expenſes. Though the ſupplies for 
this deſtructive and hitherto ſhameſul war were 
enormous, yet they were raiſed as ſoon as 
granted. The officers of the army ſeemed rouſed 
into vigor by national reproach. Aſia was the 
country in which ſucceſs firſt began to dawn 
. upon 


* 
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upon the Britiſh intereſt, and where we firſt 
learned the art of again conquering the enemy. 
A war in Europe could not be proclaimed be- 
tween the two great powers, without being 
felt in the remoteſt parts of the globe. This 
immenſe tract of country; which was the thea- 
tre of an Aſiatic war, comprehends the whole 
peninſula of India Proper. On the coaſts of 
this great territory, the Engliſh, the French, 
and ſeveral other powers of Europe, had built 
forts, with the original conſent of the Mogul, 
who claims the ſovereignty of the whole empire. 
Whatever his right may be to this dominion, 
his power is ſcarce felt or acknowledged in 
many of the remoter provinces; and even the 
governors ornabobs, who were originally of his 
appointment, have rendered themſelves inde- 
pendent, and exert an abſolute dominion over 
their reſpective territories, without acknow- 
ledging his ſuperiority, either by tribute or 
homage. In their conteſts, therefore, theſe 
princes, inſtead of having recourſe to the Mogul 
for redreſs, apply to the European powers, 
whom they can either purchaſe or perſuade to 
alſiſt them. The war between England and 
France in theſe remote parts, firſt began by 
each power's hding with two contending na- 
bobs, and thus, by degrees, becoming princt- 
pals in the diſpute. - The ſucceſs; on — ſide, 
for ſome time after the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, ſeemed doubtful, till, 'at length, the 
affairs of the Englith ſeemed to gain the aſcend- 
ency by the courage and conduct of Mr. Clive; 
a gentleman who firſt entered into * ſervice 
2. 1 
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of the company as a clerk, but ſoon ſhowed his 
talents more adapted for war. By his vigilance 
and courage the province of Arcot was cleared 
of the enemy, the French general taken pri- 
ſoner, and the nabob, whom the Engliſh ſup- 

rted, reinſtated in the government of which 
he had been formerly deprived. The French, 
diſcouraged by theſe mis!ortunes, and ſenſible 
of their ownanferiority, in this part of the world, 
ſent over a commiſſary with a view to reſlore 
peace; and a convention between the two com- 
panies was accordingly concluded, importing, 
that the territories taken on either ſide, ſince 
the laſt peace, ſhould be mutually reſtored ; 
that the nabobs advanced by the influence of 
either party, ſhould be acknowledged by both; 
and that, for the ſuture, neither ſhould inter- 
fere in the differences between the princes of 
the country. The ceflation, however, was not 
of long duration; compacts made between trad- 
ing companies can never be of long continuance, 
when there is a proſpect of advantage to either 
{ide from their infraction. In a ſew months after 
both ſides renewed their operations, no longer as 
auxiliaries, but as rivals in arms and commerce. 
What the motives to this infraction were are 
not ſufhciently known: wherever there is trade 
there muſt be a degree of avarice; and that is 
a paſſion too oſten the parent of injuſtice and 
eruelty. Certain it is that the viceroy of Bengal, 
from motives of perſonal reſentment, declared 
againſt the Engliſh; and, levying a numerous 
army, laid ſiege to Calcutta, one of their forts; 
which was in no ſituation to endure the attack 
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even of barbarians. It was taken by aſſault; 
and the garriſon, to the number of one hundred 
and forty-ſix perſons, were crowded into a 
narrow priſon called the Black Hole, about 
eighteen ſeet ſquare, without any entrance for 
air, except by two iron windows to the welt, 
which by no means afforded a ſufficient quan- 
tity for the ſupporting life in ſuch numbers. 
In ſuch a burning climate it is terrible to con- 
ceive the ſituation of wretches thus immured 
and ſuffocating each other. Their firſt effort, 
upon finding the danger of their horrid conſine- 
ment, was to break open the door; but this 
being impoſſible, they endeavoured to excite 
the compaſſion or the avidity of the guard, b 
offering him a large ſum of money for has 
ance in removing them to ſeparate priſons , 
with which he was not ableto comply, as the 
viceroy was afleep, and no perſon durſt diſturb 
him. They were now therefore left without 
hopes of relief to periſh, and the whole priſon 
was filled with groans, ſhrieks, conteſt, and 
confuſion. This | turbulence ſoon after funk 
into languor and deſpair; and toward morning 
all was horrid ſilence and deſolation. Of a 
hundred and ſorty-ſix who had entered alive, 
twenty-three only ſurvived, and of theſe ſeveral 
died of putrid fevers upon their being ſet ſree. 
The reduction of this important fortreſs ſerved 
to interrupt the proſperous ſuccefles of the Eng- 
liſh company; but the fortune of Mr. Clive {till 
vanquiſhed every obſtacle. A fleet under the 
command of admiral Watſon, conſpired with 
his efforts, and helped him in his victories. 
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Angria, a piratical prince, who had long an- 
noyed the company's ſettlements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay, firſt felt the weight of our 
naval power. This prince maintained a large 
number of gallies, with which he would attack 
the largeſt ſhips, when he found a proper op- 
portunity; and, by this means, he exacted a 
tribute from every European power for a per- 
miſſion to trade. To ſubdue ſuch a dangerous 
enemy to commerce, - admiral Watſon, and 
colonel Clive ſailed into his harbour of Geriah, 
though they ſuſtained a warm fire as they paſſed, 
and ſoon threw all his fleet and his fort into 
flames. The next day the fort ſurrendered at 
diſcretion, where the: conquerors found a large 
3 of warlike ſtores, and effects to the 
value ofone hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. 
From this conqueſt Mr. Clive went on to take 
revenge for the treatment of the Engliſh at Cal- 
cutta, and about the beginning of December 
arrived at Balaſore, in the kingdom of Bengal. 
There was but - ſmall oppoſition. made to the 
fleet, or the army, till they came before Cal- 
cutta, the ſcene of former cruelty; but as ſoon 
as the admiral, with two ſhips, arrived before 
the town, he received a furious fire from all the 
batteries. This, however, he returned with 
ſtill greater execution, and in leſs than two 
hours the place was abandoned. Thus by the 
conqueſt of this and the former fortreſs, the 
Engliſh became poſſeſſed of the two ſtrongeſt 
ſettlements on the banks of the Ganges. Soon 
aſter theſe ſucceſſes, Hughly, a city of great 

trade, was reduced with as little difficulty, 
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and all the viceroy of Bengal's ſtorehouſes and 
ranaries deſtroyed. This barbarous prince, 
incenſed at thefs loſſes, aſſembled an army of 
ten thouſand horſe and fiſteen thouſand foot, 
fully reſolved to expel the Engliſh out of his 
dominions. Upon the firſt intelligence of his 
march, colonel Clive begged of the admural a 
reinforcement of men from the ſhips; and fix 
hundred ſeamen were accordingly ſoon added 
to his little army. The numerous forces of the 
viceroy of Bengal appeared, and colonel Clive 
advanced in three columns to attack him. But, 
though the forces were ſo ſeemingly diſpropor- 
tioned, with reſpet to number, the victory 
ſoon declared in favor of the Engliſh command- 
er. In fact, what could tim Aſiatic ſoldiers 
do againſt European troops, hardened by war, 
and inured to all the viciſſitudes of climate. 
All the cuſtoms, habits, and opinions, of the 
Aſiatics, tend to enfeeble the body, and effe- 
minate the mind. When we conceive a body 
of men led up to the attack, dreſſed in lo 
ſilk garments, with no other courage than that 
inſpired by opium, with no other fears from 
defeat but that of changing their mode of ſlavery; 
their chief commander mounted on an elephant, 
and conſequently a more conſpicuous object for 
aim; their artillery drawn by oxen, impatient 
and furious upon the ſlighteſt wound; eve 
ſoldier utterly unacquainted with that cool in- 
trepidity which provides againſt danger, and 
only taught to fight by the fame arts that raiſe 
their paſſions; — if we conhder all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it will be no way ſurpriſing, if 
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one or two thouſand Europeans ſhould eaſily 
diſcomhit thirty thouſand Indians. And all the 
heroiſm of a Cyrus, oran Alexander, in gaining 
ſuch diſproportioned victories, will no longer 
be the ſubject of admiration. 

A victory fo eaſily acquired by a ſoreign 
enemy, ſoon rendered the viceroy of Bengal 
contemptible to his ſubjects at home. His pre- 
ſent cowardice rendered him deſpicable; his 
former infolence and cruelty odious. A con- 
ſpiracy was projected againſt him by Alikin, 
his prime minifler, and the Engliſh, having 
private intimations of the delign, reſolved to 
ſeize the 1 of ſeconding it with all 
their endeavours. Accordingly, colonel Clive 
marched forward, took the town of Cutway 
in his march, and ſoon came up with the vice- 
roy's army; and, aſter a ſhort conteſt, put the 


Whole to flight, with terrible ſlaughter. Alikin, 


who had firſt incited his maſter to this under- 
taking, had hitherto concealed his attachments, 
either through fear or perfidy; but, after this 
victory, he openly eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
Engliſh, and was therefore ſolemnly proclaimed 
viceroy of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſa, in the 
room of the former viceroy, who was as ſolemnl 
depoſed, and ſoon after put to death by his 
| ſucceſſor. The new viceroy was not inſenſible 
of the gratitude he owed the Engliſh, for their 
aſſiſtance in his promotion. He granted liberally 
all their demands, ſatisfied them even to the 
molt extended wiſh of avarice, and took every 
method to demonſtrate his pride in their alliance. 
Yet not the Indians alone, but the French 
alſo, ſubmitted to colonel Clive's aſſiduity and 
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courage, ſeconded by the endeavours of the 
admirals Watſon and Pocock. Chadenagore, 
a French ſettlement higher up the river than 
Calcutta, of great ſtrength, and the moſt im- 

ortant of any poſſeſſed by that nation in the 
Los of Bengal, Fabaritied to the Engliſh arms. 
The goods and money found in the place were 
conſiderable; but the chief damage the French 
ſuſtained was in the ruin of their head ſettle- 
ment on the Ganges, by which they had long 
divided the commerce- of this part of India. 
Thus, in one campaign, the Engliſh, in fome 
meaſure, became poſſeſſors of an immenſe tract 
of country, ſuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, 
and number of inhabitants, to many of Europe. 
Above two millions ſterling were paid to the 
company and ſufferers at Calcutta; the ſoldiers 
and (ſeamen ſhared fix hundred thouſand pounds, 
and the Engliſh forces became too formidable 
for reſiſtance. Yet, perhaps, this remote power 
will, one day, either ſerve to drain from the 
mother country all its uſeful hands, or our 
vidories will ſerve to teach the native barbarians 
to ayail themſelves of their numbers, and, by 
being frequently defeated, they will, at laſt, 
learn to conquer. 

The ſucceſs of the Engliſh was not a little 
alarming to the French miniſtry at home; and 
it is believed that even the Dutch themſelves 
entertained ſome jealouſy of their growing great- 
neſs. A conſiderable reinforcement was there- 
fore ſent from France, under the command of 
general Lally, an Iriſhman, who was reckoned 
one of the braveſt, yet moſt whimſical men in 
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the French ſervice. He had been, ſrom his 
earlieſt years, bred a ſoldier of fortune, and 
carried the military ſpirit of honor to its utmoſt 
limits. Under his guidance the French affairs 
ſeemed, ſor ſome time, to wear a better ſace; 
he took ſort St. David's, plundered-a town be- 
longing to the king of Tanjour, in alliance with 
the Engliſh, and aſter laid ſiege to his capital. 
Failing in his deſign upon this city, he entered 
the province of Arcot, and prepared for laying 
ſiege to Madraſs, the chief ſettlement of our 
company, upon the coaſt of Coromanded. In 
the ſiege of this important fortreſs a greater varie- 
ty of difficulties preſented than he had expected. 
The artillery of the garriſon was well managed, 
while, on the other fide, the French acted with 
the utmoſt timidity: it was in vain that their 
commander exhorted them to proceed: though 
a breach was made, and lay open ſor fifteen 
days, no one of them dared to venture to the 
aſſault. Beſide this, they were ill ſupplied with 
proviſions, and the arrival of a reiatorcement 
in the garriſon ſoon after, ſerved to baniſh all 
hopes of ſucceſs. Aſter a briſk fire they raiſed 
the ſiege; and this miſcarriage ſo entirely de- 
preſſed the ardor of the enemy, that they ap- 
peared quite diſpirited in almoſt every enſuin 
engagement. In this manner, therefore, their 
affairs went on declining , not leſs by land than 
by fea. There were ſeveral engagements be- 
tween the two fleets, in which the French, 
though ſuperior in number of ſhips and men, 
always declined a deciſive engagement. 

But the French were not the only enemies 


the Engliſh had to fear in this part of the world; 
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the jealouſy of the Dutch was excited by ourre- 
peated ſucceſs, and the late extenſion of our 
wang As this diſpute, however trifling it may 
cem, may, hereafter, be of greater conſequence, 
I ſhall be more particular in my relation of it. 
Under a pretence of reinforcing their garri- 
ſons in Bengal, the Dutch equipped an arma- 
ment of ſeven ſhips, Which was ordered to fail 
up the Ganges, and render their fort, at a place 
called Chincura, ſo formidable, as to be able 
to bid defiance to the power of Britain, and 
thus ſecure to themſelves the trade for falt- 
2 which this place afforded. This deſign, 
however, colonel Clive thought it incumbent 
on him, if poſſible, to deſeat; and ſending the 
Dutch commander a letter, he inſormed him 
that he could not permit his landing, and march- 
ing forces to Chincura. To this meſſage the 
Dutchman replied, that he had no ſuch deſigns 
as were imputed to him; and he only requeſted 
liberty to land his troops to refreſh them, which 
was readily granted. He made theſe conceſ- 
ſions, however, only till he knew that the ſhips, 
which were to ſecond his operations, were 
come up the river, and then, throwing off the 
maſk, he began his march to Chincura, and 
took ſeveral ſmall veſſels belonging to the Eng- 


liſh, to retaliate for the affront he pretended to 


have ſuſtained in being denied permiſhon to 
proceed. Whether, upon this occaſion, the 
Calcutta Indiaman was ſent ot to interrupt their 


progreſs, or was only purſuing its may home- | 


ward, 1s not clearly known; but certain it 1s, 


that the Dutch commander threatened to ſink 
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it, if it preſumed to paſs him. The Engliſh 
captain ſeeing them point their guns, as if they 
really reſolved to put their threats in execution, 

returned to Calcutta, where two other India 
ſhips lay at anchor, and reported his adventure 
to colonel Clive, who inſtantly ordered the 
three Indiamen to prepare for battle. The Dutch 
fleet were not remiſs in advancing to meet them. 
After a ſew broadſides, however, the Dutch 
commodore ſtruck, and the reſt of his fleet fol- 
lowed the example. The victory being thus ob- 
_ tained without any loſs to the Engliſh, captain 
Wilſon, who commanded in the expedition, 
took poſſeſſion of the prizes, which had greatly 
ſuffered, and the crews were ſent priſoners to 
the Engliſh fort. In the mean time their land 
forces, which amounted to eleven hundred men, 
were totally defeated by colonel Ford, ſent 
upon that duty by Clive. A conſiderable part 
were killed, and the reſt made priſoners of war. 
During this conteſt, the nabob preſerved a 
ſuſpicious neutrality, ready, as it ſhould ſeem, 
to join with the conquerors. Fortune, how- 
ever, no ſooner determined in favor of the Eng- 
liſn, than he offered them his ſervices, and 
profeſſed himſelf ready to demoliſh the Dutch 
fortification of Chincura. This conteſt was re- 
preſented in very different lights to the reſpec- 
tivegovernments at home; the Dutch declaimed 
againſt the Engliſh oppreſſing all who attempted 
to trade in the Indies; while the Engliſh, on 
the other hand, reminded the Dutch of their 
former cruelties, and of their deſire of gain, 
even at the expenſe of every moral obligation. 
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However, ſoon aſter, a negotiation enſued; 
the Dutch wiſely gave way to a power they 
were unable to withſtand. A treaty was con- 
cluded, and peace was reſtored, ſeemingly to 
the ſatisfaction of both parties. Such was the 
termination of this conteſt, which probably 
contains the ſeeds of ſuture diſſenſion. The 
Dutch will, upon all occaſions, think it allow- 
able to increaſe their power in India to what- 
ever pitch they think proper; and the Engliſh 
will ever find it their intereſt to repel them. 
It may thus happen, that the amity of the two 
wers in Europe will not be ſufficient to pre- 
erve unanimity in ſo diſtant a part of the world. 
In this manner, while Great Britain puts an 
end to one war, ſhe olten lays the foundation 
for another; forextended empireever produces 
an increaſing neceſſity of Lakes. 

Our ſucceſs againſt the French on the coaſt 
of Coromandel was not leſs conſpicuous. Our 
troops were headed by colonel Coote, a native 
of Ireland, a man of prudence and bravery; 
he marched againſt general Lally; took the city 
of Wanderwaſh in his way; reduced Carangoly, 
a fortreſs commanded by colonel O'Kennedy; 
and, at length, came up with the French general, 
who was equally deſirous of the engagement. 
It is remarkable enough, that the commanders 
on either fide were countrymen ; but this did 
not in the leaſt abate their attachment to the 

different crowns they ſerved. In the morning, 
early, the French advanced within three quar- 
ters of a mile of the Engliſh line, and the can- 


nonading began with great fury on both ſides; 
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the engagement continued with much 3 
till about two in the afternoon, when the French 
gave way and fled toward their camp; which, 
however, they as quickly abandoned, and left 
their cannon and the field of battle to the con- 
querors. Their loling the city of Arcot was the 
conſequence of this victory; and nothing now 
remained to them, of all their vaſt poſſeſſions 
in India, but Pondicherry, their ſtrongeſt, 
largeſt, and moſt beautiful ſettlement. This ca- 
pital of the French Indian power, in the days 
of its proſperity, exceeded all other European 
ſettlements there, in trade, opulence, and 
ſplendor; and was ſtill the repoſitory of all the 
F. rench wealth which remained after repeated 
defeats. As ſoon as the ſortreſſes adjacent to 
this important place were reduced, colonel 
Coote ſat down beſore it, reſolved upon the 
blockade by land, while admiral Stevens ſhut 
up their harbour by ſea. A regular ſiege was, 
at that time, impracticable, from the periodical 
rains which in that climate were ſoon expected 
to obſtruct ſuch operations. Theſe diſadvantages 
were even ſufficient to repreſs any attempts 
whatſoever; but, notwithſtanding the incle- 
mency of the climate, the Engliſh commander 
continued before the place for full ſeven months. 
Neither rains nor ſtorms were in the leaſt able 
to abate their aſſiduity; they continued the ſiege, 
and preſſed the garriſon in ſuch a manner, that 
they were reduced to the molt extreme diſtreſs. 
Lally, however, was reſolutely bent on ſuffer- 
ing every calamity, rather than yield this laſt 
flake of French power in India; though his. 
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ſoldiers were obliged to ſeed on dogs and cats, 
and even bought ſuch wretched, proviſions ex- 
tremely dear (eight crowns having been given 

for the fleſh of a dog) yet ſtill he determined 
to hold out. In the midſt of this diſtreſs, for- 
tune ſeemed to give an opportunity of relief , 
had it been properly ſeconded. In the begin- 
ning of January, one of thoſe terrible ſtorms 
which are common in thoſe climates, but of 
whoſe violence we can have but little idea in 
Europe, wrecked a large part of- the Engliſh 
fleet that was blocking up the harbour of Pon- 
dicherry. This was a blow which once more 
elevated the hopes of the deſpairing garriſon. 
The governor now flattered himſelf with the 
hope of being ſupplied with provitions ; and 
once more animated his ſoldiers, long ſunk by 
diſeaſe, famine, fatigue, and uninterrupted 
adverlity. He immediately wrote to one ofthe 
French reſidents at a Dutch ſettlement for in- 
{tant aſſiſtance; his eager impatience appears in 
the letter he ſent. The Engliſh: ſquadron is 
no more, Sir. Of the twelve ſhips they had 
in our road, ſeven are loſt, crews and all; 
theother four diſmaſted, and no more than one 
frigate has eſcaped — loſe not an inſtant in 
ſending boats aftes boats loaded with rice. — 
The — of Pondicherry has. been in your 
power once already; this opportumty neglect- 
ed, the fault will be all yours. , Offer, great 
rewards. — In four days I expect ſeventeen 
thouſand Marattas.' — In ſhort, riſk all, at- 
tempt all, force all, and ſend; us ſome rice , 


Jhould it be but half @ garſe at a'time. This 
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ſingular letter, however, was intercepted ; and, 
in leſs than four days, he had the mortification 
to behold admiral Stevens again appearing in 
the harbour, who had repaired his loſſes with 
all poſſible celerity; and the blockade now be- 
came as complete as ever. Still, however, 
he made no propoſal to ſurrender, while the 
ſiege was carried on by his countryman with 
redoubled alacrity; and, at length, he found 
his troops halfconſumed with fatigue and famine, 
a breach made in the rampart, and not more 
than one day's proviſion of any kind remaining. 
He was now 3 to an extremity that would 
admit of no beſitation; a ſignal was therefore 
made to ceaſe hoſtilities: the principal of the 
jeſuits, together with two civilians, came out, 
and offered terms of capitulation. Lally, how- 
ever, could not be prevailed upon to offer any 
terms: he ſent a paper, filled with reproaches 
againſt the Engliſh, to colonel Coote; and alled- 
ged, that he would not treat with an enemy upon 

the honorable terms of war, who had already 
forfeited his honor in ſeveral inſtances. He 
therefore ſuffered the Engliſh troops to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the place, but refuſed to ſurrender 
it in the uſual forms. This conquelt terminated 
the power of France in India; the whole trade 
of that vaſt peninſula, from the Indus to the 
Ganges, became our own. The princes of the 
country knew the Engliſh force, and learned 
to fear it. Since that time nothing conſiderable 
has been done againſt us. Our Eaſt India com- 
any have become the arbiters of empire. The 
ogul himſelf has been defeated and taken 
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riſoner. The Britiſh empire begins to vie even 
with that of ancient Rome; the extent of its 
dominions on land is as wide, and its force at 
ſea is infinitely greater. Happy if we know 
when to bound our ſucceſſes; happy if we can 
diſtinguiſh between victories and advantages; 
if we can be convinced, that when a nation 
ſhines brighteſt with conqueſt, it may then, 
like a waſting taper, beonlyhaſtening to decay! 


LETTER LXVI. 
VI CTO RM, which thus firſt dawned upon 


us from the eaſt, ſeemed to extend even to 
Europe and America. But ſome ſteps led to 
theſe ſucceſſes which had been long wiſhed for; 
and, at length were effected. The affairs of 
war were directed by a minifiry which ſeemed 
utterly unequal to the weight and importance 
of ſuch a charge; they were but feebly held 
together among each other, and clamored 
againſt by the united voice of the people. It 
had long been their method to rule by party; 
and, ſurrounding the throne, it was ſaid, they 
attempted only to fill the royal ear with what- 
ever ſuggeſtions they thought moſt to their 
intereſts. » When any new meaſure was pro- 
poſed, which could not receive their approba- 
tion; or any new member was introduced into 

government, whom they did not nominate; it 
was their method to throw up their places with 
a ſecret view of reſuming them with greater 
luſtre. Thus all hope of preferment was to be 


expedled only from them; public favors were 
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conferred only for private ſervices; they were 
thought to govern in the ſenate and in the ſield: 
the ſtrength of the crown was actually declin- 
ing; that of the people was ſcarce any more; 
while ariſtocracy-filled up every avenue to the 
throne with pride, ignorance, and faction. 
The ſtate of the king and nation, at that 
time, was truly deplorable: the deſeat of Brad- 
dock in America; theloſs of Oſwego; the delay 
of armaments; the abſurd deſtination of fleets 
and armies, all ſerved to reduce the people 
almoſt to a ſtate of deſperation, and brought 
addreſſes to the king irom every part of the 
kingdom. The general voice was, at length, 
too loud not to reach the throne ; and the mi- 
niſtry were, at length, obliged to admit ſome 
men into a ſhare of the government, whole 
talents and integrity might, in ſome meaſure, 
counterbalance their own deficiency. At the 
head of theſe newly introduced were Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Legge; the former of theſe was ap- 
pointed ſecretary of ſtate, the other chancellor 
of the exchequer. The people had high ex- 
pectations from their abilities, and, in the end, 
they were not diſappointed. wo be 
The pleaſure of the nation, however, was 
but of ſhort continuance: a miniſtry compoſed 
of ſuch jarring principles could not long con- 
tinue united, being conſtituted of perſons eſpouſ- 
ing different meaſures, and actuated by different 
motives. The old junto courted the ſovereign's 
favor by their pretended attachment to his foreign 
dominions; the new-clamored againſt all con- 
tinental connexions, as- utterly „ 
| | wit! 
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with the intereſt of the nation. Both, perhaps, 
might have been wrong; but it is obvious that 
theſe ſentiments were ſufficient to link the latter 
in the royal eſteem; and this diſlike was artfully 


kept up, and increaſed by their old rivals in 


power. A few months, therefore, after Mr. 
Pitt had been put into office“, he was obliged 
to reſign the ſeals 1 his majeſtys command; 
and Mr. Legge was diſmiſſed from being chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. The old miniſtry now 
thought themſelves ſecure in the unmoleſted 
poſleſhon of former power; but this very ſte 
which they took for their own ſecurity, turn 
out to them as unfortunate as thoſe they plan- 


ned for the public were unſucceſsful. The 


whole nation ſeemed to riſe up as one man 1n 
vindication of that part of the miniſtry that was. 
lately excluded; and the king, atlength, thought 
pond to comply with the general ſolicitation. 

r. Pitt and Mr. Legge were again reſtored , 
and a train of ſuccelles ſoon began to dignify 
their deſigns. | | i 

For ſome time, however, the meaſures plan- 
ned by the former miniſtry were purſued in 
America; and though the Engliſh were ſuperior 
to the enemy, yet {till they felt all the incon- 
venience of irreſolute councils and ill-planned 
operations. Our women and children in that 
part of the world were expoſed to the unparal- 
leled cruelty of the Indian ſavages ; and, what 
is ſtill more remarkable, two thouſand Britons, 
with arms in their hands, continued tame 
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ſpedtators of theſe inhumanities. Bad ſucceſs 
ever produces complaint on all ſides; and Eng- 
land now heard nothing but invedtive and accu- 
ſation. The generals ſent over to manage the 
operations of war, loudly accuſed the timidity 
and the ſlowneſs of the natives, who were to 
unite in their own defence; the natives, on 
the contrary, as warmly expoſtulated againſt the 
pride, avarice, or incapacity, of thoſe ſent over 
to command them, General Shirley, who was 
appointed to that command, had been ſuper- 
ſeded by lord Loudon; and this nobleman ſoon 
alter returning to England, three ſeveral com- 
manders were put at the head of ſeparate opera- 
tions: the moſt important, being that deſigned 
againſt cape Breton, was commanded by general 
Amherſt. The taking poſſeſſion of this iſland, 
and its fortreſs, was a conquelt greatly wiſhed 
by all our colonies, as it had always been a 
convenient harbour to the enemy, which from 
thence annoyed our trade with impunity. It 
was allo a convenient ſituation for carrying on 
their fiſhery; a branch of commerce of the ut- 
moſt benefit to the French nation. The fortreſs 
of Lewiſburg was ſtrengthened with all the aſſiſt- 
ance of art; the garriſon was numerous; the 
commander vigilant; and every precaution taken 
to prevent a deſcent. An account ofthe opera- 
tions of a ſiege is tedious; be it ſufficient to ſay, 
that the Engliſh ſurmounted every obſtacle with 
the moſt amazing intrepidity; their former timi- 
dity ſeemed now converted intoperſevering reſo- 
lution: the place was ſurrendered by capitula- 
tion; and our troops, long uſed to diſappointment 
and repulſe, began to boaſt of victory in their turn. 
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Two other operations were carried on in 
America at the ſame time, the one under general 
Abercrombie, againſt Crown Point and Ticon- 
derago; the other, more to the ſouthward, 
againſt Fort du Queſne. The latter expedition 
was ſucceſsful; but that againſt Crown Point 
and Ticonderago was attended with the cuſ- 
tomary bad fortune. This was now the ſecond 
time that the Engl:ſh army had attempted to 

enetrate into thoſe hideous wilds, by which 
nature had ſecured the French encroachments 
in that remote part of America. Braddock ſell 
in the attempt: his raſhneſs contributed to his 
defeat; and too much caution, perhaps, was 
the fault of his ſucceſſor. Much time was ſpent 
in marching to the proce of action; and the 
enemy were thus perfectly prepared to give the 
Englith troops a warm reception, They were 
found infrenched under the fort of Ticonderago, 
behind a breaſtwork raiſed eight feet high, and 
ſtill farther ſecured by felling trees, with their 
branches pointing outward. Theſe difficulties, 
however, the Engliſh attempted to ſurmount; 
but as the enemy, being ſecure themſelves, 
took aim at leiſure, a terrible carnage of the 
aſſailants enſued, and the general, after repeated 
efforts, was obliged to order a retreat. The 


Engliſh army, however, was ſtill moor to 


that of the enemy, and might, it was ſuppoſed, 
have gone onward with ſuccels, if ſupported 
by their artillery , which had not yet arrived; 


but the general felt, too ſenſibly, the terrors 


of the late defeat, to remain in the vicinity of 
a victorious enemy: he therefore reimbarked 
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his troops, and returned. to. his camp at Lake 
George, from whence he had taken his departure. 
The ſucceſs of this campaign, however, was, 
upon the whole, greatly in ſavor of the Engliſh. 
The taking of Fort du Quelſne ſerved to remove 
from our colonies the terror of the incurſions 
of the barbarians, and interrupted that con- 
tinued correſpondence, which, by a chain of 
forts, one part of the French ſettlements had 
with the other. The miniſtry too diſcovered a 
ſpirit of vigorous reſolution hitherto unknown 
in this part of the world; and the next cam- 
paign promiſed more brilliant ſucceſſes. 
Accordingly, in the opening of the next ſeſ- 
fion*, the miniſtry ſeemed ſenible, that a ſingle 
effort, carried in ſuch wide extended dominions, 
would never bring the enemy into ſubjection; 
it was therefore reſolved to attack them in 
ſeveral different parts of this extenſive empire 
at once. Preparations were accordingly made, 
and expeditions went forward againſt three 
different parts of the northern continent of 
America. General Amherſt, commander in 
chief, with a body of twelve thouſand men, 
was to attack Crown Point, that had hitherto 
been the reproach of the Engliſh army; general 
Wolfe was, at the oppoſite quarter, to enter 
the river St. Lawrence, and undertake the 
ſiege of Quebec, the capital of the French domi- 
nions in this part of the world; while general 
Prideaux and Sir William Johnſon were to at- 
tempt a fort near the cataract of Niagara. This 
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laſt expedition was the firſt that was ſucceſs- 
ful. The fort of Niagara was a place of great 
importance, and ſerved to command all the 
communication between the northern and weſt- 
ern French ſettlements. The ſiege was ſoon 
commenced by the Engliſh, but general Pri- 
deaux was killed in the trenches by the burſting 
of a cohorn; ſo that the whole ſucceſs of the 
expedition fell to general Johnſon, and his good 
fortune. He omitted nothing to promote the 
vigorous meaſures of his predeceſſor, but added 
all his own popularity. The French knew the 
importance of this fort, and attempted to re- 
lieve it. Johnſon attacked them with his uſual 
intrepidity and ſucceſs; in leſs than an hour 
their whole army was put to the rout, and 
the garriſon, beholding the defeat of their coun- 
trymen, ſurrendered priſoners of war. Nor 
was general Amherſt leſs ſucceſsful, though 
without meeting an enemy; in his march to 
Crown Point, he found both that fort and Ti- 
conderago deſerted and deſtroyed. There now, 
therefore, remained but one grand and deciſive 
blow to put all North America in poſſeſſion of 

the Engliſh. This was the taking of Quebec, 
a city handſomely built, populous, and flouriſh- 
ing. Admiral Saunders commanded the naval 
part of the expedition; that by land was com- 
mitted to the conduct of general Wolfe. This 
young ſoldier, who was not yet thirty-five, had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf on many former occaſions, 
particularly in the ſiege of Lewiſhurg, a part of 
the ſucceſs of which was juſtly aſcribed to him, 
who, without being indebted to family or 
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connexions, had raiſed himſelf by merit to his 

reſent command. The war in this part of the 
world had. hitherto been, carried on with ex- 
treme barbarity. Wolfe, however, diſdained 
theſe baſe proceedings, and carried on all the 
terrors of war with the humanity of a truly civi- 
lized European. A deſcription of the ſiege of 
this city may inſtruc a ſoldier, but can ſcarce- 
ly inform a citizen; be it ſufficient to obſerve, 
that its beginning appeared extremely unpro- 
miſing to the beſiegers, and repeated repulſes 
even ſerved to abate the hopes of the command- 
er. I know, ſaid he, that the affairs of Great 
Britain require the maſi vigorous meaſures ; 
but then. the courage of a handſul of brave 
men ſhould be exerted only where there is ſome 
hope of a favorable event. At preſent the diſſi- 
culties are ſo various that I am at a loſs how 
to determine. However, he reſolved, though 
now ſinking under fatigue and ſickneſs, to 2 
one vigorous attempt beſore he gave up all; 
and accordingly, in the night, part of his troops 
made themſelyes maſters of a hill that com- 
manded the town. A battle enſued: Montcalm, 
the French commander, reſolved not to ſurvive 
the deſeat of his country; Wolſe, on the other 
ide, reſolved to conquer or die. Both com- 
manders had their wiſh; both fell; but the 
Engliſh were vidorious: The circumſtances at- 
tending the death of Wolfe, ſerved to give an 
example like that of the noble Theban. He, 
in the beginning of the engagement, received 
a wound in the hand, which he diſſembled, 
wrapping it round with his handkerchief to ſtop 
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the effuſion of blood; he advanced with uncon- 
cern: a ſecond ball was more fatal; 1t pierced 
his breaſt, ſo that, unable toproceed, he leaned 
on the ſhoulder of a ſoldier Who was near him. 
Now, ſtruggling in the agonies of death, and 
juſt departing, he heard a voice cry, They run; 
he ſeemed to reyive a moment at the found, 
and aſking who ran, was informed the French 5 
expreſſing his wonder that they ran fo ſoon, 
and unable to gaze any longer, he ſunk ow the 
ſoldier's breaſt, and his laſt words were, I die 
happy. Perhaps the loſs of ſuch a man was 
reater to the nation than the conquering of 
all Canada was advantageous; but it is the mis- 
fortune of humanity , that we can never know 
true greatneſs till that moment when we are 
going to loſe it. | 
The ſurrender of the city was the conſequence 
of this victory, and, with it, the total ceſſion 
of all Canada. The French, it is true, made 
in the enſuing ſeaſon a vigorous effort to retake 
it; but, by the good conduct of our governor; 
the town held out till relieved by an Engliſh 
fleet, under the command of lord Colville. 
Thus did this campaign make ample reparation 
for all the loſſes that had been hitherto ſuſtained 
by the Engliſh. The French had now no force 
capable of making any reliſtance; they held out 
the war now, not with hopes of victory, but 
honorable capitulation. One place aſter ano- 
ther was invaded: Montreal, at laſt, furrendered ; 
and, in a ſhort time, a country, which their 
own writers have repreſented as being more 
extenſive than the Roman empire, fell totally 
under the power of, his Britannic majeſty. 


* 
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Ho far the extending dominion tends to the 
increaling the ſtrength of a nation, is an object 
worthy conſideration. The ſplendor of victory 
ſhould never dazzle the eye of reaſon. No people 
ever could call their country powerful, if it 
were not populous: for political force depends 
upon the ſmall frontier to be defended, and 
the vicinity of an army to every place to be 
invaded; but extended empire takes away both 
theſe advantages, and, before the ſoldier can 
traverſe half his proper territories, his country 
may have already felt all the horrors of inva- 
ſion. Whatever joy therefore our country might 
have felt at theſe immenſe acquiſitions of remote 
territory, I own it gives me no very 8 
proſpect. The manufactures, the trade, an 

the riches of theſe diſtant countries, can never 
recompenſe for the continual drain of uſeful 
and induſtrious ſubjects, that muſt be derived 
ſrom the mother country to people them. 
Wherever the lower ſort of people in any kin 

dom can fly from labor, they will be ready to 
go; yet, upon the induſtry and valor of theſe 
alone, every kingdom muſt hope for ſecurity. 
Not the effeminate and the luxurious can defend 
their country in the day of battle; they may 
inereaſe timidity by their example, but opulence 
can never give true relief. The Spaniards and 
the Portugueſe were much more powerful be- 
ſore they divided their ſtrength into all the torrid 
climates of Southern America. The fiate thus 
got rich, but loſt men; they had gold, but 
could not regain induſtry. Thus are their na- 


tions now incapable of defending themſelves 
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inſt powerful foreign invaſion. The immenſe 
wealth of the Indies, that every year comes 
home to their ports, goes to enrich a few; their 
ſubjects are either in the extreme of wealth or 

verty: the rich have only flaves beneath them, 
who hate thoſe for whom they mult labor; 
the poor have no acquiſitions nor property to 
defend; ſo that their armiesare compoſed either 
of wretches preſſed into the ſervice, who only 
ſeek for opportunities not to fight, but to fly; 
or of men, rich and noble, courageous from 
pride, yet weak. from luxury. Such 1s not, 
as yet, the caſe of England, nor will ever be, 
if a paſſion for conquelt is not miſtaken for 
national proſperity. 


LETTER LXIII. 


F 


Tur ſucceſs of our arms in America was 
achieved by moderate efforts; on the contrary, 
in Europe, the efforts that were made, and the 
operations of our great ally the king of Pruſſia, 
were aſtoniſhing, yet produced no very ſignal 
eſſedts. Safety was all that could be expected; 
and this was ſecured contrary to all human ex- 

ectation. Lou have juſt ſeen that monarch 
urrounded by enemies, the greateſt and moſt 
formidable powers of Europe; you have ſeen 
almoſt the whole power of the continent united 
againſt, and hoyering over his devoted domi- 
nions; and the only allies that remained to him 
bound by treaty to retire, and give him no 
aſſiſtance. In this terrible ſituation he ſtill ad- 
hered to his fortitude, and, relying an his 


* 
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natural ſubjeds alone, reſolved never to aban- 
don his claims. Such was the deſperate con- 
dition of his affairs; yet they were ſtill rendered 
more hopeleſs, when he was informed, that 
his only friend, the monarch of that generous 
people which had hitherto ſupplied him with 
money and ſtores, was going to ſorſake him, 
and leave him to irremediable ruin. It was 
thus he expoſtulated with the doubting monarch 
upon this occahon: Is it poſſible that your 
majeſty can liabe ſo little fortitude and conſtancy, 
as to be diſpirited by a ſmall reverſe of fortune ? 
Are our affairs ſo ruinous that they cannot be 
repaired? Conſider the ftep you have made me 
undertake, and remember you are the cauſe of 
all my misfortunes. I ſhould never have aban- 
doned my former alliances but for your flat- 
tering aſſurances. I do not. now repent of the 
treaty concluded between us; but I entreat you 
will not ingloriouſly leave me at the mercy of 
my enemies, after having brought upon me 
all the power. of Europe. The French and 
Imperialiſts, aſter a fuccetsful ſummer campaign, 
were at this time, which was the depth of 
winter, ſet down to the ſiege of Leipſic. His 
Pruſſian majeſty dreaded the capture of this im- 
portant wy and ſoon, unexpectedly, ſeemed 
to riſe up before it. Such was the terror of 
his arms, even vanquiſhed as he had been, 
that his approach raiſed the ſiege, and the French, 
though ſuperior in number, retreated. He at 
length overtook them at a village called Roſbach, 
and gained ſo complete a victory, that night 


alone ſaved their whole army from deſtruction. 
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The Auſtrians were, in another part of the 
empire, ftill victorious, and had taken the 
rince of Bevern, his generaliſhmo, priſoner. 
The king, after a dreadful marchof ras bond red 
miles, 1n the depth of winter, came up with 
them near Breſlaw, diſpoſed his inferior forces 
with his uſual judgment, and obtained another 
bloody vidory, in which he took no leſs than 
fifteen thouſand priſoners, Breſlaw , with a 
garriſon of ten thouſand men, ſurrendered ſoon 
alter. Theſe ſucceſſes diſpirited the enemy, 
and raiſed his allies to new hopes. 1 1 
After che capitulation of Cloſter-Seven was 
ſigned, between the duke of Cumberland and 
the duke of Richelieu, both ſides began to 
complain of infractions. The Hanoverians ac- 
cuſed the rapacity of the French general, and 
the mſolent brutality of his ſoldiers; while the 
French retorted the charge of inſurrection againſt 
them, and began to think of treating as a con- 
quered enemy thoſe whom they had only bound 
by treaty as neutrals. Treaties have never been 
reſerved longer than intereſt or compulſion 
—— them; political ſaith is a word without 
meaning; the French oppreſſed the Hano- 
verians; the latter reſumed their arms; and 
each {ide complained, as uſual, of infraction. 
A-general was not long wanting to allemble the 
collecting army. Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwio 
put himlelſ at their head, began by ſkirmiſhing 
with ſucceſs; and, at laſt, they were in a ca- 
pacity of becoming formidable to their late 
victors. From this time the king of Pruſſia 
fought the enemy upon more equal terms than 
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ever; often vidorious , ſometimes repulſed; but 


ever active and formidable. To name his vic- 
tories, 'the towns he took, the dangers he 
eſcaped, and the loſſes he ſuffered, would take 
up more, time than I ſhould chuſe to grant to 
fuch' accounts, or you ſhould beſtow. Never 
was the art of war carried to ſuch a pitch as 
by him. In this war, Europe ſaw, with aſtoniſh- 
ment, campaigns carried on in the midſt of 
winter; great and bloody battles ſought, yet 
producing no viſible advantage to the victors. 
At no time ſince the days of heroiſm were ſuch 
numbers deſtroyed, ſo many towns taken, ſo 
many ſkirmiſhes fought, ſuch ſtratagems prac- 
tiſed, or ſuch intrepidity ſhown. Armies now 
were conſidered as compoling one ſingle ma- 
chine, directed 2 general, and animated 
with one will. From the commentary of theſe 
campaigns, ſucceeding generals will take their 
leſſons for devaſtation, and improve in the arts 
of increaſing human calamity. | 

England was, all this time, happily retired 
from the calamities which drenched the reſt of 


Europe in blood; yet from her natural military 


eagerneſs, ſhe ſeemed deſirous of ſharing thoſe 
c—_— of which ſhe was only a ſpectator. This 

aſſion for carrying on a continental war, was 
not leſs pleaſing to the monarch from his native 
attachments, than to the people from their na- 
tural propenſity to arms. As ſoon as it was 
known that prince Ferdinand had put himſelf 
at the head of the Hanoverian army , his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, in a ſpeech at the opening of 


the ſeſſion of parliament, obſeryed that the late 
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ſucceſſes in Germany had given a happy turn 
to his affairs, which it would be necellary to 
improve. The commons therefore granted li- 
beral ſupplies both for the ſervice of the king 
of Prufka, and for enablingthe army formed in 
the electorate of Hanover to act vigorouſly in 
conjunction with him. Soon after it was con- 
ſidered, that men would be a more grateful 
ſupply than money. The miniſter, who had 

firſt come into power and popularity by oppoling 
ſuch meaſures, was now prevailed upon to enter 
into them with even greater ardor than any of 
his predeceſſors. The hopes of puttinga ſpeedy 
end to the war by vigorous meaſures, his con- 
nexions, and, perhaps, the pleaſure he found 
in giving his majeſty pleaſure, incited him 
eagerly into a continental war. It is certain 
no miniſter could more powerfully ſecond a 
warlike monarch's intentions. That ſpirit of 
enterpriſe which had, inameaſure, taken birth 
with his adminiſtration, began to overpower 
all obſtacles. The paſſion for military honor 
ſeemed diffuſed through all ranks of people; 
and it only wanted a channel in which to flow. 
In order to indulge this general inclination, 
the duke of Marlborough was ſent into Germany 
with a ſmall body of Britiſh forces to aſſiſt prince 
Ferdinand, where they behaved with bravery, 
and conſpired in promoting that prince's ſuc- 
ceſſes. Each victory they gained, however, 
only ſerved as a pretext to call over new forces 
from Britain, while the Engliſh miniſtry were 
taught to believe that every laſt battle would be 
deciſive, The battle of Crevelt was fought, in 


Ip 
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which the Hanoverians and Engliſh had the ad- 
vantage; but it produced no effec. The victo 
of Minden followed; but laurels ſeemed all that 
England reaped from the conquered field. Aſter 
theſe two vidories it was ſuppoſed, that one 
reinforcement of Britiſh troops would terminate 
the war in our favor; areinforcement was there- 
fore ſent. © The Britiſh army in Germany, now 
amounted to above thirty thouſand men, yetno 
advantage of any conſequence was the reſult of 
this formidable afſiſtance. War was the trade 
of ſome generals, and it muſt be allowed a 
gainful trade it was. Let me therefore again 
paſs over this continued repetition of marchings, 
ſkirmiſhes, and rencounters, nor load the page 
with names of German generals, too difficult 
to be pronounced by an Engliſh tongue, and 
equally grating to a patriot ear. The vidories 
of either ide might, in ſact, be conſidered as 
a compact by which ſomething was to be loſt 
on either fide, and no advantage to be acquired. 
The Engliſh, at length, began to open their 

es to their own intereſt; nor could all the 
ſplendors of victory ſo far blind them, as not 
to ſee that they were waging unequal war, and 
aſſuming new loads of taxes for conqueſts they 
could neither preſerve nor enjoy. Such were 
the growing diſcontents of the people, when 
the king, who had inſpired theſe meaſures, 
unexpectedly died. 

On the twenty-fiſth of October, 1760, 
George II, without any previous diſorder, was 
found by his domeſtic ſervants expiring in his 
chamber. He had ariſen at his uſual hour, and 
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obſerved to his attendants, that, as the weather 
was fine, he would walk out. In a few minu- 
tes aſter this, being left alone, he was heard 
to fall down upon the floor. The noiſe of his 
fall brought his attendants into the room, who 
lifted him into bed, where he deſired, ina faint 
voice, that the princeſs Amelia might be ſent ſor; 
but before her arrival, he expired, in the 77th 
year of his age; and in the 33d of his reign, in the 
midſt of victory; and at that very period, when 
the univerſal enthuſiaſm of conqueſt began to 
ſubſide into more ſober reflections. If any mo- 
narch was happy in the peculiar mode and time 
of his death, it was he. The factions which 
had been nurſing in his reign, had not yet come 
to maturity; and all their virulence threatened 
to fall upon his ſucceſſor. He was himſelf of 
no ſhining abilities; and, conlequently , while 
he was ſuffered to guide his German dominions, 
he intruſted the care of Britain to his miniſters 
at home. However, as we ſtand too near this 
monarch to view his real character without par- 
tiality, take the following characters of him, by 
two writers of oppolite ſentiments. 

„As to the extent of his underſtanding,” 
(ſays one) © or the ſplendor of his virtue, we 
rather wiſh for opportunities of praiſing, than 
“ undertake the taſk ourſelves. His public 
character was marked with a predilection for 
„his native country, to which he ſacrificed 
« all other motives.” | 
On the other hand, ſays his panegyriſt, On 
« whatever ſide we look upon his character, 
% we ſhall find ample matter for juſt and 
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good, left others their unenvied greatneſs. 
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« unſuſpeded praiſe. None of his predeceſſors 
% on the throne of England lived to ſo great 
« an age, or enjoyed longer ſelicity. His ſub- 
« jects were ſtill improving under him in com- 


Lay 


% merce and arts; and his own economy ſet a 


% prudentexample to the nation, which, how- 
ever, they did not follow. He was, in his 
© temper, ſudden and violent; but this, 
„though it influenced his behaviour, made no 
« change in his conduct, which was generally 
„ guided by reaſon. He was plain and dire 

in his intentions, true to his word, fteady in 
& his ſavor and protection to his ſervants; not 
6 parting even with his miniſters till compelled 
& to it by the violence of faction. In ſhort, 
through the whole of life, he appeared rather 
« to live for the cultivation of uſeful virtues 
« than ſplendid ones; and, ſatisfied with being 


” 
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WIXTEVER the advantages or diſadvantages 
of the laſt reign may have been, George III 
had the happineſs to aſcend the throne, when 
the former were predominant, when the nation, 
if tired of war, which from the preſent ſyſtem 
of finance had become expenſive, were at leaſt 
fluſhed with victory, and when they were, 
from many circumſtances, prepared togreet the 
young king with the moſt cordial reception, and 
to flatter him with the moſt exalted opinion. 
It is to be remarked, nor is there any thing 


invidious in the remark, that on ſuch occaſions, 


men 
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men act more from feeling than judgment, and 
argue more from hope than experience. The 
expectations raiſed on the acceſſion of his majeſty, 
were, however, not altogether” without loun- 
dation. He had juſt reached his twenty-third 
year; his paſt life was unſullied by public licen- 
tiouſneſs; his manners were decent, and his 
moral character irreproachable. To this was 
added, that he was born in the kingdom, and 
eg loried in the name of Briton;“ the adherents 
to the Stuart ſamily were few and nervelels 
the Hanoverian family was eſtabliſhed beyond 
all poſſibility of ſucceſsful oppoſition, and no- 
thing remained but to purſue thoſe plans which 
gave ſplendor to the war, and by dint of ſu- 
periority obtain from the enemy conditions of 
peace equally honorable and advantageous to 
the nation. His majeſty, accordingly, pro- 
felled his reſolution to proſecute the war with 
vigor, and retained the miniſtry who had hi- 
therto conducted it, excepting lord Holderneſs 
(who gave place to John, earl of Bute) and 
Mr. Legge, chancellor of the exchequer. But 
the latter of theſe removals was attributed to 
political intrigue , and it is certain that the ele- 
vation of the earl of Bute was viewed with 
jealouſy by the adherents to the Whig ſyſtem. 
Bute had many virtues, yet it was conceived, 
that his ſentiments were leſs favorable to the 
intereſts of liberty than could have been wiſhed 
in one who had had the ſuperintendence of his 

rince's education. It is equally certain that, 
from this moment, ſuſpicions aroſe in the minds 
of thinking men, which appeared to = in ſome 
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meaſure confirmed by the ſubſequent events 
of this reign. | 
His majeſiy's union with the princeſs Char- 
lotte of Mecklenburg Strelitz was celebrated “, 
together with their coronation, with every 
demonſtration of joy and ſatisfaction throughout 
the kingdom. While theſe domeſtic events oc- 
cupied the minds of the people, Mr. Pitt pur- 
ſued the war with unabated vigor. Belleiſle in 
Europe, and Pondicherry in the Eaſt Indies, 
were added to our conqueſts, and the capture 
of Dominica in the Welt Indies, reduced the 
French power to the loweſt degree. The na- 
tion, however, became leſs dazzled by the ſplen- 
dor of victory; the expenſes of the war were 
enormous; Germany was a perpetual drain to 
our finances, and the neceſſity of a ſpeedy ter- 
mination to hoſtilities was beginning to be felt, 
when a negotiation was opened between France 
and Great Britain; but ſo far was this from 
being ſucceſsful, that the war promiſed a longer 
duration, and a 8 extent. Spain, deeply 
meditating the Family Compact, betrayed her 
deſigns by what was conſidered as an imper- 
tinent interference between the belligerent 
owers, and neceſſarily rouſed Mr. Pitt; who 
2 at once the whole of the project, pro- 
poſed to declare war againſt that kingdom. In 
this he was oppoſed by the cabinet council, 
but was ſo confident of the rectitude and expe- 
diency of the meaſure, that he reſigned in 
conſequence of its failure. | 
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The popularity of Mr. Pitt at this time, not- 
withſlanding a ſeeming inconſiſtency in his ſup- 
ort of continental connexions, was at its height: 
and while the people, of whom he had long 
been the idol, were regretting his loſs in the 
tumultuous language of popular affection, he 
ſhook the opinions of the nation by accepting 
a penhon for himſelf, and a peerage for his 
lady. The repreſentations of his friends to the 
public endeavoured, however, to ſupport his 
popularity; and when, ſoon after his reſigua- 
tion, their majeſties, according to cuſtom, dined 
at Guildhall with the lord mayor and citizens, 
Mr. Pitt, on his entrance into the city, was 
received by the populace with ſuch acelama- 
tions, as ſeemed to derogate not a little from 
the reſpe& due to their De. who hap- 
ened to be an eyewitneſs of the veneration 
with which his late miniſter was treated. 
Our opinion of him, indeed, as a ſhrewd 
politician, takes ſtrength from the laſt act of 
his adminiſtration. What he foreſaw, almoſt 
immediately took place. The family compact 
was announced. England was neceſſarily drawn 
into a war with Spain, and Portugal, as the 
friend of England, was involved almoſt to 
deſtruction. The influence of Mr. Pitt's former 
plans continued. Martinico furrendered to our 
arms, and Spain, in a very ſew months, loſt 
the Havanna, Manilla, and all the Philippine 
iſlands. The inhabitants of Manilla ſaved their 
lives and property by engaging to pay a ranſom 
of one million, but the Spamiſh government 
had not the honeſty to pay the ſum, nor our 
adminiſiration the ſpirit to enloree it. 
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While theſe ſucceſſes gave courage to the 
new miniſter, the duke of Newcaſtle, and the 
remainder of thole who compoſed the cabinet 
of George II, reſigned: the earl of Bute was 
placed at the helm, and a change of inferior 
departments took place to a degree ſo extenſive 
as to border upon inhumanity. On the other 
hand, Mr. Henry Fox was invited to manage 
the bulineſs, as it is termed, of the houſe of 
commons. The neceſſity of corruption in car- 

ing the meaſures of government into execu- 
tion began at this time to be underſtood. 
Without remarking on a principle which 1s 
falfe in all reſpects, I proceed to ſtate that the 
adminiſtration was now complete, the enemies 
of Great Britain were humbled, and the paths 
to peace clearly marked out. A negotiation was 
accordingly once more begun between the 
belligerent powers, by the intervention of the 
king of Sardinia's ambaſſador; the duke of Bed- 
ford was ſent over to Paris, and the duke de 
Nivernois came to London; and at length the 
definitive treaty of peace was ſigned at Paris, 
by the duke of Bedford, the duke de Praſlin, 
and the marquis de Grimaldi“. The French 
gave up all Canada; their right to the neutral 
Hands; the fort of Senegal; and their privilege 
of fiſhing on the coaſts of Newfoundland, and 
the gulph of St. Lawrence, but at a certain 
diſtance from the ſhore. Spain, alſo, gave up 
on her, part the extenſive country of Florida.. 
Theſe were great adyantages, but they did nat 
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afford. univerſal ſatisfaction; the parliament, 
indeed, had ſanctioned the treaty by a great 
majority, but the adherents to the ex-miniſtry, 
who were neither few in number, nor incon- 
ſiderable in talents, reprobated the peace as 
inglorious, and its advantages as deluſory. You 
may read what has been advanced on both ſides, 
and you will find that one of the moſt urgent 
motives a man can have for thinking for him- 
ſelf, is the knowledge that much of what he 
reads comes from the pens of hirelings. One 
objection to the peace is however upon record. 
The regulations reſpecting our North American 
conqueſis were fo imperſedly expreſſed as to 
occaſion a war of horrid bloodſhed with the 
Indian nations, which was not concluded until 
the ſubſequent year. The governments inſti- 
tuted in the Weſt India iſlands and America, 
were the Grenades, Quebec, and Eaſt and Weſt 
Florida. Such was the termination of a war, 
by which Great Britain acquired the higheſt 
renown as a warlike nation, but by he ſhe 
accumulated immenſe expenſe, and gained ter- 
ritory which diminiſhed her ſecurity by divid- 
ing her ſtrength, and at the ſame time contri- 
buted to leſſen none of the animoſities which 
rival nations employ for the purpoſe of mutual 
deſtruction. | 
The concluſion of the war was followed b 

the downfal of the minifier. The eſtabliſhment 
of the peace is ſaid to have been the objed of 
his ambition, and, that attained, his hopes of 
public uſefulneſs were at an end. The talents 


of lord Bute were undoubtedly ſuch as would 
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decorate an aſcetic life. In a life of lit 

leiſure, he acquired dignity, and conciliated 
reſpect, but his manners were not adapted to 
a public ſituation. - Not wholly averle to cor- 
ruption, he knew not how to qualify it, and 
with intentions often honeſt and honorable , 
he knew not how to recommend them. His 
wiſdom as a ſtateſman was doubted, and his 
principles were certainly adverſe to popular 
rights. The firſt obnoxious ad of his adminiſ- 
tration was a tax upon cider, to be collected 
in the way of exciſe. Over that mode of taxa- 
tion. the people had always preſerved a watch- 
ful eye. It was not forgotten that Walpole, in 


the plenitude of power, was defeated in a 


fimuar-attempt, and although the cider bill, 
paſſed into a law, the clamor againſt it was ſo 
great, as to compel the ſucceeding adminiſtra- 
tion to xepeal it. The people, as I hinted be- 


fore, diſliked lord Bute, and their diſlike had 


now. what it wanted before, a juſt foundation. 
It is probable, however, that this exciſe bill 
like others of more conſequence ſince, might, 
have remained in force, and the adminiſtration 
remained whole, had not an individual ſtarted 
forth, as the people's champion, who by his 

reiterated complaints of error and miſcondudt 
in the adminiſtration of public affairs, created 
a diſſatisfaction in the public mind, which the 
miniſter was neither able nor willing to with- 
ſtand. This individual was Mr. John Wilkes, 
a man of moderate talents, but of great per- 
ſeverance, and who poſſeſſed all the confidence, 


and cunning neceſſary to a public leader, What 
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his character wanted in virtue, was ſupplied 

the plauſibility of his pen. Diſappointed in his 
application for the governorſhip of Canada, he 
commenced a periodical] paper called the North 
Briton, a ſeries of invectives againſt the miniſtry, 
and of obloquy againſt the Scotch nation. His 
coadjutor was Mr. Charles Churchill, the vigor 
of whoſe genius cannot but be acknowledged. 
The proſe of the one and the poetry of the other 
kindled the flame of party. The miniſter yielded, 
and was ſucceeded by Mr. George Grenville, 
who began his adminiſtration by proſecuting 
Mr. Wilkes. This writer, in one of his papers, 
had aſlerted that his majeſty's ſpeech contained 
a falſhood. The king's meſſenger, by virtue 
of a general warrant, entered Mr. Wilkes' houſe, 
and apprehended him. After being examined 
before the ſecretaries of ſtate, he was committed 
to the Tower. His papers were hkewile ſeized 
and ſealed up, though in the preſence of his 
friends, an indulgence not uſually granted to 
perſons apprehended in this manner. A few 
days aſter, he was brought to Weſtminſter Hall 
by Habeas Corpus, and releaſed by lord chief 
juſtice Pratt, in conſequence of his being a 
member of parliament. An information was 
then filed againſt him in the court of king's-bench, 
for being the author of the 45th number of the 
North Briton. No means were now left un- 
practiſed to ſwell the popular tumults. Mr. 
Wilkes called himſelf thechampion of liberty; 
his friends echoed the title, and the people 
believed him. It mult be obſerved, however, 


that the oppoſition, although not diſpleaſed 
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with any fiep that heightened the miniſterial 
ſcale, allowed him to fight his own battles, and 
the addreſs of the corporation of London, pre- 


ſented at this time, declared their abhorrence 
of the riſing ſpirit of faction. The parliament 
ordered the ſeditious paper to be burat by the 
ion that occaſioned 


a riot, which was not in itſelf dangerous, but 


ſerved to diſcover the ſpirit of the populace. 


Mr. Wilkes was afterward expelled from the 
houſe of commons, and ſound it prudent to 
retire to the continent. The violence and in- 
temperance of party never appeared in a light 
ſo diſgraceful as at this period; but however 
contemptible the origin of the tumult, the ef- 


ſects were favorable to public liberty. General 
warrants Joſt their ſuppoſed legality, and the 


ſeizure of papers in conſequence of ſuch ware 
rants was no longer to be practiſed. I may re- 
mark on the whole proceedings againſt Mr. 
Wilkes, that an eager deſire to reſtrain the free- 
dom of political dikeuſſion argues weakneſs. If 
the libeller advanced a falſhood, it might have 
been refuted to his ſhame by a declaration of 
the fact. The ſteps taken to puniſh him only 
ſerved to crown the ſucceſs of his ſcheme. He 
wanted to be popular, and to gain by his popu- 


larity. What neither his wit, his argument, 


nor his language could have done, the uncon- 


ſtitutional ſeizure of his papers did for him; he 


wiſhed to be the idol of the populace, and his 


enemies built the altar. It muſt be obſerved 


too, that his cauſe, when it emerged into the 


queſtion of general warrants, became the cauſe 
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of the nation at large, of many who deſpiſed 


him, as well as of the populace, whoſe ignor- 
ance was deluded by his plauſibility. It remains 
to be mentioned, that when he proſecuted the 
ſecretary of ſtate for ſeizing his papers, he ob- 
tained a verdict of damages. ' It was on this 
memorable occaſion that chief juſtice Pratt, after 

ronouncing the warrant under which Mr. 
— ſeized, illegal, concluded his ſpeech 
with theſe words: * If the higher juriſdictions 
ſnould declare my opinion erroneous, I fubmit, 
as will become me, and kifs the rod; but I 
muſi ſay 1 ſhall always conſider it as a rod of 
iron for the chaſtiſement of the people of Great 
Britain.” An appeal ſo ſolemn was not with- 
out its effect. Juſtice Pratt ſhared in the popu- 
larity of the times, and his attachment to the 
liberty of the ſubject 'was remembered: to his 
honor, long after the intereſted flatterers of the 
people had —— deceived them, andthe 
miſt of popular deluhon was no more. 


LETTER LXV. 
T HE adminiſtration of Mr. Grenville, a man 


neither ignorant nor indolent, was in all re- 
ſpeds unſortunate. His knowledge in trade and 
finances, which his friends very highly extolled, 
was guided by miſrepreſentation, and perplexed 
with errors. Forgetting the relative dignity of 
ſituation, he made the naval officers ac in the 
mean capacity of revenue officers, a poſt which, 
if it had not been degrading, they were not 
qualified to fill, and in a ſhort time their 
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progytancy almoſt ruined the trade carried on 
etween our American colonies and the Spaniſh 
plantations. Our colonies loſt the ſpecie which 
enabled them to make the delired remittances 
to the mother country. The trade, likewiſe, 
between thoſe colonies and the Weſt India 
iſlands began to decline from a ſimilar cauſe. 


They ſoon felt their diſtreſs, and, as the hum- 


bleſt and moſt moderate expedient, determined 
to remedy, by a ſtrict ceconomy and domeſtio for- 
bearance, thoſe evils which the loſs of trade 


was beginning to accumulate. The Britiſh mi- 


niſtry were not inſenſible that they had gone 
too far, and enacted a law which ſeemed to 
legalize the trade between the American and 
other European colonies; but in fat, ſuch was 
the prevailing impolicy, that it enjoined duties 
which almoſt amounted to a prohibition, and 
which, when paid, were to be paid in ſpecie, 
for paper bills were not to be offered in pay- 
ment: This was unwiſe in a very great degree, 
but the climax of miniſterial impolicy was to 
be wound up by the famous ſtamp act; an act, 
which though afterward repealed, excited the 
diſcuſſion of a queſtion in which the right of 
the Britiſh parliament to tax the American co- 
lonies was involved. That right was then * firſt 
denied, and afterward given up by its moſt 
ſtrenuous advocates, as not to be deſended on 
juſt principles of free government. But it was 
unfortunate to hazard it. The Americans were 
more than affected in their commerce by the 
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ſubſequent repeal of the ſtamp at. The act itſelf 
was raſh, and inflamed their paſſions; the repeal 
of it was a ſymptom of weakneſs, and ſhook 
their loyalty and obedience. In the chain of 
cauſes which ſeparated the cofonies from the 
mother country, this mult be conſidered as the 
firſt link. 

The miniſtry were at this time confiding in 
their ſecurity, when ſome actions proceeding 
from this exceſs of conſidence haſtened their 
downfal. In the arrangement of a regen 
bill, to provide for the king's illneſs, they 
ſhowed a marked diſreſpect toward the princeſs 
dowager of Wales, his majeſty's mother, by 
excluding her highneſs from any ſhare in the 
regency. They diſmiſſed the earl of Bute's bro- 
ther ſrom the office of keeper of the privy ſeal 
in Scotland, without being able to aſſign any 
reaſon. Theſe were actions which could con- 
cihate neither the court nor the people. The 
odium alſo which they had contracted by their 
unwiſe reſtraints on American commerce was 
revived by an inſurrection of the journeymen 
lilk weavers to prevent the importation of French 
ſilks. During popular adminiſtrations, inſur- 
rections are not heard of. | 

A change of miniſtry was planned and exe- 
cuted under the auſpices of the duke of Cum- 
berland, and the marquis of Rockingham ap- 
peared at the head of an adminiſtration com- 
poſed of men of moderate whig principles. It 
was during their ſhort ſtay in power that the 
ſtamp and cider acts were repealed, and by their 
other meaſures reſpedting colonial commerce, 
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and their alleviating the burdens of the people 
at home, tranquillity ſeemed to be reſtored to 
every part of the Britiſh dominions. They had, 
however, no ſooner made theſe ſalutary provi- 
ſions, than their adminiſtration ceaſed. The 
duke of Grafton was appointed firſt lord of the 
.treaſury, and Mr. Pitt, now created earl of 
Chatham, accepted the office of lord privy ſeal. 
Their aſſociates in office were the earl of Shel- 
burne, lord Camden, and Mr. Charles Town- 
ſend. You have already ſeen that the parties 
denominated whig and tory were now mixed, 
and popular opinion became conſequently 
divided. 2 
The diſtreſſes of the poor, owing to a ſcar- 
city of corn, obliged the privy council to lay 
an embargo on that article, a proceeding which, 
however juſtified by neceſſity, was ſo conducted 
as to require an act of indemnity. An act was 
accordingly paſſed on the meeting of parhament, 
but it provided only for the indemnity of the 
erſons who carried the proclamation into effect. 
he privy council, as it authorized by the con- 
ſlitution to iſſue ſuch proclamations, were omit- 
ted in the act. This brought on a ſpirited debate, 
in the courſe of which the miniſtry juſtified 
themſelves by the neceſſity of providing for the 
public good in extraordinary emergencies, by 
extraordinary means, an argument which may 
oſten ſilence, but can ſeldom ſatisfy. Scarcely 
had they got over this difficulty, when the im- 
politic ſyliem of taxing the colonies was again 
revived by Mr. Charles Townſend. He intro- 
duced a bill for impoſing a duty on tea, paper, 
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painter's colors, and glaſs imported into Ame- 
rica. This paſſed with little or no oppoſition 
at home. Its conſequences were unhappily not 
foreſeen. It muſt be alſo mentioned that in 
this and other financial acts, lord Chatham bore 
no part. He was at this time prevented by illneſs 
from executing any of the duties of his office, 
and when on the demiſe of Mr, Charles Town- 
ſend, lord North ſucceeded in his place, the 
earl was convinced that his influence on publit 
tranſactions was at an end, and he reſigned. 
Previous to his reſignation, intelligence arrived 
of the effects of Mr. Townſend's new ſtamp act. 
America preſented a ſcene of tumultuous Ale 
tent, and though tranquillity was apparently 
reſtored at Boſton by an armed force, it was 
not of long duration. In the Eaſt Indies, a 
war had broke out between the Engliſh and 
Hyder Ali, which was carried on with various 
ſucceſs. The Iriſh obtained an act by which 
the parliament of that ae , formerly deter- 
minable at the king's deceale, was appointed 
to be choſen once in eight years. Other events 
of leſſer moment occurred in this year, but the 
public attention now became engroſſed by the 
re- appearance of Mr. Wilkes. | 
This gentleman, who had incurred aſentence 
of outlawry, returned to England juſt beſore 
the general election ?*, and with a ſpirit untamed 
ſufferings, and uncramped by the weight of 
authority, offered himſelf to repreſent the city 
of London. The livery, however, were not 
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prepared to accept his ſervices, and his enemies 
were rejoicing in his defeat, when, to their ſur- 
riſe, he carried his election for the county of 
Midaleſex, againſt the influence of great landed 
property, and the whole ſtrength of government. 
His ſucceſs was the ſignal for riot and eve 
ſpecies of tumult. A mob aſſembled round the 
king's bench priſon (to which Mr. Wilkes was 
ſentenced for two years) and the riot act being 
read in vain, the military fired upon the people, 
ſeveral of whom were killed and wee, 
This ſerved only to increaſe the popular rage, 
and weaken the influence of adminiſtration. 
When on the death of Mr. Cooke, the other 
member for Middleſex, Mr. ſerjeant Glynn 
offered himſelf, as on the popular fide, he car- 
ried his election againſt the whole intereſt of 
the court. At this election a riot took place, 
in which ſome of the populace. were killed; 
the murderers, though tried and convicted, 
found means to eſcape. Theſe repeated acts of 


weakneſs on the part of adminiſtration, and of 


fury on that of the people, engaged the atten- 
tion of the nation in an extraordinary degree. 
The preſs teemed with the mutual recrimina- 
tions of the parties. 

Wilkes had not yet taken his ſeat, when he 
publiſhed a letter, that fell into his hands, from 
lord Weymouth to the chairman of the Surry 
quarter ſeſſions. This he choſe to conſider as 
the cauſe of the murders committed in St. 
George's fields. A charge, that ſo nearly affected 
the noble lord's character, was not likely to 
paſs without notice. Mr. Wilkes was adjudged 


W 


[ 
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guilty of a breach of privilege, and expelled 
the houſe. The Middleſex eledors again choſe 
him, but the houſe of commons declared this 
election void, and made out a new writ. To 
prevent his walking over the courſe, if poſ- 
ſible, a Mr. Luttrell, already a member of par- 
liament, vacated his ſeat, and ſtood candidate 
for Middleſex. This gentleman, although he 
had not a fourth part of the votes which Mr. 
Wilkes had, and was not returned by the 
ſheriffs, was, in ſpite of all this, declared duly 
elected. It was argued that Mr. Wilkes, hav- 
ing been once- expelled, could not again be 
elected, and as a vote for a man not eligible is 
not a legal yote, it followed that Mr. Luttrell 
had the majority of legal votes. The freeholders 
of Middleſex petitioned againſt a deciſion which 
they deemed equally unconſtitional and incom- 
prehenſible; but the houſe voted that, accord- 
ing to the law of parliament, a reſolution once 
paſſed could not be reverſed in the ſame ſeſſions. 
Theſe proceedings were conſidered as ſo ge- 
nerally intereſting to the nation as to draw their 
attention from affairs that afterward appeared 
to be equally important. The parliament en- 
gaged in warm debates on the policy of taxing 
America, but the queſtion remained undecided. 
The people in that country had become fo re- 
fractory, that in an addreſs the king was re- 
queſted to iſſue a ſpecial commiſſion for trying 
the American delinquents in England. This did 
not. paſs without a vehement but unſucceſsful 
oppoſition on conſtitutional grounds. 
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We are now approaching to a period re- 
markable for the events to which it gave birth. 
This was the acceſhon of lord North to the 
office of firſt lord of the treaſury *. It was du- 
ring this adminiſtration that Great Britain ex- 
perienced a conyulſion which ſhook it to its 
centre, and has ſince extended its effects to 
other nations in a manner that ſtrongly evinces 
the inſufficiency of human wiſdom and foreſight. 

The Middleſex eledtion ſtill engaged the public 
mind. The people were rouſed, and the throne 
was beſieged by innumerable addreſſes and re- 
monſtrances. The rights of electors and elec- 
tions, the right of the people to ſpeak, and 
the duty of the ſovereign to hear, were can- 
vaſſed with unuſual boldneſs. The complaints 
againſt the late unconſtitutional ſtretches of 
miniſterial power were loud and inceſſant. 
Compared to the numbers who ſigned theſe 
remonſtrances, and the alacrity with which 


their names were procured , the courtly flat- 


tery of counter-addreſles was conſtrained, tardy, 
feeble, and inſignificant. In parliament, the 
eloquence of Chatham and Camden enforced, 
but in vain, a reverſal of the proceedings on 
the Middleſex election. Lord Chatham declared, 
that the people had no confidence in the then 
parhament, and propoſed to addreſs his ma- 
jelty , praying him to diſſolve it. I have alread 

adyerted to the freedom with which the condu 

of the miniſtry was diſcuſſed, but I am now 

| 1 to 
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to relate an incident of that kind that is wholly 
unprecedented. | 3 | 

he corporation of London had preſented a 
ſecond addreſs and remonſtrance to his majelty, 
not having procured a favorable anſwer to the 
former one. On this occalionghis majeſty re- 
turned for anſwer, That he fHMald have been 
wanting to the public, as well as to himſelf, 
if he had not expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at the 
laſt addreſs. The lord mayor, Mr. Beckford, 
a man of blunt manners and independent ſpirit, 
aſtoniſhed the court, by deſiring leave to reply. 
This being, however, granted, his lordſhip: 
declared how much the bare apprehenſion: of 
his majeſty's diſpleaſure would, at all times, 
affect their minds; that the declaration of his 
diſpleaſure had filled them with anxiety, and 
with the deepeſt affliction, and he entreated: 
the king not to diſmiſs them from his preſence” 
without ſome comfort, and proſpect at leaſt of 
redreſs. Thus far Mr. Beckford followed the 
etiquette of petitioning, but he concluded his 
ſpeech in theſe words: That whoever had 
already dared, or ſhould hereafter endeavour, 
by falſe inſinuations and ſuggeſtions, to alienate 
his majeſiy's affedion from his loyal ſubjects in 
general, and from the city of London in par- 
ticular, and to withdraw his confidence and 
regard from his people, was an enemy to his 
majeſty's perſon and family , a violator of the 
public peace, and a betrayer of our happ 
conſtitution, as it was eſtabliſhed at the glo- 
rious and neceſſary revolution.“ That this aſſer- 
tion was equally juſt, and equally unwelcome, 

2. 3 
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cannot be doubted. Mr. Beckſord's ſpeech was 
ſpeedily circulated over the kingdom, aſtoniſhed 
all, and convinced the majority. 1.6 

During this year, a part of Mr. Townlend's 
ſtamp act was repealed; but that which re- 
garded the teg was continued. The repeal 
therefore was Maſatisſadory to the friends of 
the colonies, becauſe the principle ol the act 
remained. Mr. Grenville was ſucceſsſul in carry- 
ing a bill through the houſes, ſor regulating 
the proceedings of the houſe of commons on 
controverted eledions. This was not very agree- 
able to the miniſtry, and was ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed by the firſt lord of the treaſury. At this 
time the Iriſh parliament vindicated their inde- 
pendence, by rejeding a money bill, which, 
agreeably to ancient cuſtom, had been always 


- framed in the Engliſh privy council. This oc- 


caſioned an unuſual ferment, but the com- 
mons perſevered, and in time eſtabliſhed their 
right to originate money bills in their own houſe. 

In the courſe of the ſummer, the Spaniards 
ſent out ſome ſhips and ſeized upon Falkland 


Iflands, where the Engliſh had lately made a 


ſettlement and erected a fort, and this viola- 
tion of peace had nearly involved us in a war 
with that nation. A negotiation , however, 
took place, and the Spaniards reſtored the iſlands. 
It was privately ſtipulated that thoſe iſlands 
ſhould be afterward evacuated by Great Britain, 
and ſince that time no ſettlement has been made 
upon them. The pens of the political writers 
were employed to magnify or diminiſh the con- 


ſequence of theſe iſlands, according as they 
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were engaged for or againſt the miniſtry. Ju- 
nius, a popular and elegant writer, whoſe 
real name has never yet been diſcovered , was 
at this time. a formidable opponent to admi- 
niſtration, and Dr. Samuel Johnſon, whoſe 
moral and critical writings are above all praiſe, 
ranged himſelf on their fide. On the whole, 
if the affront offered to the nation be overlooked, 
it does not appear that the poſſeſſion of theſe 
iſlands was worth contending for. The mi- 
niſtry, whoſe private agreement to cede the 
iſlands was not at this time known, took eredit 
for their firmneſs, and it muſt be confeſſed that 
in this inſtance at leaſt their firmneſs did not 
degenerate to obſtinacy. 1 Pla us „ 
he following year ois chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
an event of conliderable importance to' the na- 
tion, by extending the liberty of the preſs. 
Before this period it was underſiood that the 
publication of the debates of parliament was 
contrary to the privileges of the houſe, and 
what little the printers of newſpapers ventured 
to give, Was diſguiſed by fictitious nantes, or 
merely the initials of the ſpeakers.» The power 
of the houſe, however, to'/prohibitfucwpublics- 
tions, was undefined, and the papers about this 
lime were encroaching, they knew net upon 
what; when at length, a member of the houſe 
of commons complained that his *fpeech had 
been miſreprefented, and as 'fuch tended to 
injure him in the opinion of his conſtituents. 
The houſe took up his Jule yOu more warmth 
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than prudence. There are periods when it is 
particularly dangerous to aſſert undefined au- 
mority, and this was one of them. They order- 
ed the printers to attend the houſe; theprinters, 
conceiving that a law which did not exiſt, could 
not be obeyed, refuſed to attend. The ſer- 
jeant at arms was then ordered to take them 
into cuſtody, but he was treated with deſigned 
contempt. Irritated at this, the houſe addreſſed 
| his majeſty, that he would iſſue his proclama- 
tion, and offer a reward for apprehending 
thoſe men. In conſequence of this, they were 
apprehended ,- but immediately diſcharged by 
the magiſtrates, one of them by Mr. Wilkes 
(now an alderman of the city of London) a 
ſecond by. alderman Oliver, and a third by 
Mr. Croſby, the lord mayor. The magiſtrates 
were applauded- by the populace, and Py 
thanked by the citizens in common counci 
The houſe of commons had, however, pro- 
ceeded too far to retract, and Mr. Oliver and 
the lord mayor, both members of parliament, 
were ordered to attend in their places, where 
they juſtified their act with ſo much boldneſs, 
as to provoke the houſe to ſend them to the 
Tower, in which they remained until the end 
of the ſeſſion. They were brought up, indeed, 
by habeas corpus to the court of common pleas, 
and their caſe argued, but in vain. 

The houſe were ſtill more perplexed with 
Mr. Wilkes. He had been ordered to attend 
at the bar of the houſe, but, in return, he 
claimed his privilege as a member, refuſing to 
obey the orders of the houſe in any other 
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character. It was now the houſe diſcovered 
that they had involved themſelves in-a dilemma, 
from which there were no means of eſcaping 
with credit, and they accordingly hit upon 
one of thoſe littleneſſes which make the beſt 
cauſes ridiculous. They ordered Mr. Wilkes 
to appear on the 8th of April , and adjourned 
to the ninth. This was giving up the cauſe 
in the moſt ungraceful manner; and they were 
ſo fully convinced that the privilege above- 
mentioned was untenable, that they have never 
ſince moleſted the newſpapers on the ſcore of 
debates. Theſe are now given openly, and 
at full length , of names and circumſtances ; 
and the perſons employed in this ſervice haye 
from long habit acquired a facility and accuracy 
which is wonderful, eſpecially as they are 
not yet permitted to call in the aid of ſhort- 
hand. Some celebrated orators have, indeed, 
cauſe to regret that the houſe could not com- 
mand ſecrecy, as the parliamentary reports 
have ſerved to record their many inconſiſtencies, 
and deviations from principle. What they 
have loſt, however, the public have gained: 
conſtitutional information is more widely dif- 
fuſed, and the people have now a check upon 
their repreſentatives, which they had not be- 
fore, or had imperfectly. ; 


LETTER. LXVE. 


Tu E exerciſe of reaſon and judgment in 
matters reſpecting religion, has always been 
oonſidered, by many able writers, as an 


a” 


vertheleſs been, on 
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_ eſſential part of that freedom which our con- 


ſtitution holds forth. At ſeveral periods ſince 
the revolution, this privilege has — aſſerted 
by dint of the Ne 107 argument. It has ne- 
e other hand, maintained, 
that the exiſtence of a religious eſtabliſhment 
requires that all its members, and others, 
who wiſh to enjoy the advantages pertaining 
to it, ſhould ſubſcribe a certain formula, by 
which their belief in the articles of its faith 
and worſhip may be aſcertained. The whole 
body of proteſtant diſſenters have ever rejeded 
ſubſcription to the articles of the church of 
England, and have, at various times, endeayour- 
ed to procure an exemption from it, as a bar 
to their advancement in civil offices, or in the 
naval and military ſervice. Nor are theſe ar- 
ticles more acceptable to many members of the 
eſtabliſhed church, who conceive that there 
are ſome things in them not conſonant to the 
ſcriptures, and that no proteſtant, as a quali- 
fication, ſhould be required to make any other 
declaration, than that the holy ſcriptures are 
the rule of his faith and practice. When a 
reſormed litu was ſhown to archbiſhop 
Herring, he ſaid, I approve the temper and 
wiſdom of it. But into what times are we 
fallen, after ſo much light, and fo much ap- 
pearance of moderation, that one can only 
wiſh for the fucceſs of truth. The world will 
not bear it.” | | 
Encouraged, probably, by ſentiments like 
theſe, a numerous body of the eftabLſhed clergy, 
with ſeveral members of the profeſſions of law 
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and phyſic, joined in a petition to parliament * 
for relief in the matter of ſubſcription. A ſpi- 
rited debate accompanied this petition. The 
impolicy of confining or aggrieving men's con- 
| ſciences, and tempting them to prevarication 

and hypocriſy, was forcibly urged. On the 
other hand, the opponents of the petition de- 
clared themſelves ſwayed by the dread of fu- 
ture innovations (ſhould the preſent petition 
be anſwered) of the prevalence of heretical 
opinions, and of his majeſty's incapacity, from 
his coronation oath, to alter the church go- 
vernment. During the debate on this petition, 
which was rejected by a great majority, ſome 
hints were thrown out refpeding e diſſenting 
miniſters, Which gave that body of men reaſon 
to hope that their caſe was conſidered as widely 
different from that of the petitioners of the 
ellabliſhment, and that the time was now come 
when their diſabilities were to be taken off. 
They accordingly applied to the houſe by pe- 


tition, praying to be relieved from fubſcribing — 


to the articles of a church to -which they did 
not belong. The ſucceſs of their petition ſhow- 
ed that they had not miſunderſtood the temper 
of the houſe of commons. The bill for relief 
was carried by a great majority, but in the 
houſe of lords, after a long debate, it was re- 
jected. The church of 2 was repreſented 
as being endangered by ſuch a departure from 
the laws which guarded its privileges; and it 
was argued that religion ought never to be left 
naked to the hereſy and immoralities which a 
* A. D. 1772. | . 
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_ degenerate age might introduce. Various cir- 
cumſtances have ſince contributed to ſupport 


this watchfulneſs over the diſcipline and ar- 
ticles of the church. Yet the Machiavels of the 


time are of opinion, that the church does not 


act with true policy in this matter. Many, in- 
deed, of the more moderate diſſenters think 
that toleration, inſtead of increaſing their num- 
bers, would gradually mix them in the general 
maſs, while the penal laws now hanging over 
their heads are a principal cauſe of their being 
more firmly united as a religious body. It is 
conceived likewiſe, that they become leſs at- 
tached to a government ſurrounded by a fence, 
that ſerves to keep out only men of integrity 
and principle; for to thoſe of another deſcrip- 
tion, the articles can never be a ſtumbling block. 

The © Royal Marriage Act,“ introduced into 


parliament about this time, was occaſioned by 


the marriage of his majeſty's two brothers, the 
dukes of Cumberland and Glouceſter, to ladies 
of inferior rank. It was deemed expedient to 
ſupply the deſeds of the exiſting laws, and, 
hy ſome new regulations, prevent the de- 


ſcendants of the late king (excepting the iſſue 
ol princeſſes who have married, or may here- 


aſter/marry, into foreign families) from marry- 
ing without che lone of his majeſty, his 


| heirs and ſucceſſors. A bill was accordingly 


carried through both houſes, declaring all mar- 
riages, without ſuch conſent, to be null and 
void. This bill was, however, violently re- 
ſiſted in every ſtage of its progreſs, and, in 
the houſe of lords, two ſtrong proteſts were 
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entered againſt it. It was thought to lay an 
improper reſtraint upon marriage, and to add 
too much additional weight to the royal pre- 
rogative. | 
m_ this yearan expedition had been made 
inſt the iſland of St. Vincent, one of our 
aribbean iſlands in the Weſt Indies. This ex- 
pedition was canvaſſed in parliament, and con- 
demned as unjuſt, cruel, and impolitic, becauſe 
it wantonly expoſed our beſt troops to deſiruc- 
tion. The motion for a ſtricter inquiry, how- 
ever, was thrown out, and the Caribbees hays 
ing entered into a treaty with our forces, the 
affair was allowed to drop, although not with- 
out ſevere imputations on the conduct of our 
lanters; a race of men into whoſe moral 
yſtem humanity hath not entered largely. | 
The affairs of the Eaſt India company oc- 
cupied much of the attention of parliament 
during this and the following year. But it 
would ſwell this ſketch far beyond the pre- - 
ſcribed limits, were I to enter, even at mo- 
derate length, on the complicated ſtatements 
preſented to the houſe on this occahon. The 
affairs of the company were evidently embar- 
raſſed, and it became neceſlary they ſhould be 
brought under the immediate inſpection of the 
crown. The new regulating bill conſiſted of 
theſe articles: that the court of directors ſhould, 
in future, be elected for four years; {ix mem- 
bers annually ; but none to hold their ſeats 
longer than four years; that no perſon ſhould 
vote at the election of the directors, who had 
not poſſeſſed their ſtock twelve months: that 
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the ſtock of qualification ſhould, inſtead of 500k, 
be 1000 J.; that the mayor's court of Calcutta 
ſhould , for the future, be confined to ſmall 
mercantile cauſes, to which only its juriſdic- 
tion extended before the territorial acquiſition ; 
that in heu of this court, thus taken away, a 
new one be eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of a chief 
juſtice, and three puiſne judges; that theſe 
Judges be appointed by the crown; and that a 
ſuperiority be given to the preſidency of Bengal 
over the other preſidencies in India. 

All theſe clauſes paſſed with great majorities, 
and thus a total change was effected in the 
conſtitution of the company in England, and 
the adininifiration of its preſidencies in India. 
At this time alſo, the conduct of lord Clive 
was ſeverely cenſured, but his ſervices were 
conſidered as paramount to every deled in his 
eee the nature of the evidence againſt 

im was objected to; and it was voted, that 
he had rendered great and meritorious ſer- 
vices to his country. | 

You have ſeen, that the events of the laſt 
fix or ſeven years have been few, and com- 
paratively of ſmall importance to the hiſtoric 
page. But we are now approaching a ſcene 
that will open gradually to a revolution of in- 
finite moment; a revolution, to which the gentle 
name of miſunderſtanding has been applied, as 
if it had ariſen from a trifle which words could 
explain, or etiquette rectify. A variety of do- 
meſtic events have hitherto given, ſometimes, 
not an inpleaſant intereſt to the detail of this 
reign ; but in what follows, the train of impolicy 
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is impetuous and uninterrupted , and the chain 
of miſchief is unbroken. Take” 

You may remember that, when the other 
taxes which gave offence to the growing in- 
dependent ſpirit of America, were taken off, 
that on tea, though a trifling one, remained. 
Nor was this the only cauſe of diſaſſection: the 
dependence of the governors and judges in 
America had been transferred from the people 
to the crown; and by ſome confidential Jetters 
which accidentally fell into the hands of the 
people of Maſſachuſett's Bay, they diſcovered 
that a ſcheme of coercion was in agitation 
againſt them. Accordingly, when the tea was 
attempted to be landed, the mob aroſe in Boſton 
harbour, boarded the ſhips, and threw their 
cargoes into the ſea , retiring peaceably aſ- 
terward without offering or receiving any per- 
ſonal violence. This circumſtance alone ought 
to have indicated that this was no common 
mob, no banditti of plunderers, ſeeking their 
own intereſt only. Other places followed the 
example, particularly in South Carolina. Such 
reliſtance to the mother country could not long 
be concealed ; it reached the miniſtry, heighten- 
ed by many aggravations. The miniſter exhi- 
bited to parliament *,. whoſe advice was thought 
immediately neceſſary , a number of papers re- 
ceived from America, all proving that the 
ſpirit of ſedition was not confined to one or 
two places, but extended over all the colonies. 
The houſe reſolved to exert every means in 
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| their power, of effequally providing for objeds 
ſo important to the general welfare, as maintain- 
ing the due execution of the laws, and ſecur- 
ing the juſt dependence of the colonies upon 
the crown and parliament of Great Britain. It 
was propoſed that the town of Boſton ſhould 
be obliged to pay for the cargoes of tea which 
the populace had deſtroyed; and that in order 
to compel payment , it ſhould be deprived of 
its privileges as a port, until its good behaviour 
could be aſcertained. This was oppoſed by a 
etition from the agent for the council of Maſ- 
ſachuſett's Bay, who deſired to be heard in favor 
of that council, and of the town of Boſton, and 
- by another from the lord mayor, in the name 
of the natives and inhabitants oſ North America, 
then reſiding in London. They conſidered the 
reſolutions of the houſe as oppreſſive and un- 
juſt, and concluded with the emphatic words, 
that the attachment of America could not 
ſurvive the juſtice of Britain.“ The — 
in both houſes alſo ſtrongly contended again 
the violence of the meaſures about to be adopt- 
ed, and warned the miniſter that the flame 
would ſoon increaſe, and become too violent 
for any future attempts to quench it. It was 
even propoſed to repeal the duty upon tea; 
but the miniſtry were bent upon their own 
meaſures, and the reſolutions were carried 
through both houſes without a diviſion. 
a bis emboldened them to take another ſtep, 
ao yet more reſolute. A bill was brought in to 
\ regulate the government of Maſſachuſett's Bay, 
| by transferring the whole executive power to 
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perſons appointed by the crown. This oocaſion- 
ed warm debates, and a ſtrong proteſt. More 
etitions appeared againſt it, but were rejected. 
t was urged , that fluch meaſures would only 
exaſperate, becauſe founded in injuſtice ; and 
that no inſtance of general diſcontent among 
a people or nation ever aroſe from any other 
cauſe than a general ſenſe of oppreſſion. Theſe 
ments were unavailing, and, as an appendix 

to this and the former bill, it was enacted, 
that rioters, apprehended in the province of 
Maſlachuſett's Bay, if it ſhould appear that a 
fair trial could not be had in the proyince, 
might be tried in ſome other of the colonies, 
or in Great Britain. The miniſter informed 
the houſe at the ſame time, that four regiments 
under the command of general Gage had been 
ordered to Boſton. It is plain from this laſt 
at, that, whatever flattering hopes the mi- 
niſter entertained of returning peace, he was 
proceeding againſt the colonies as in a ſtate of 
actual rebellion. You may eaſily perceive that 
this was, in faq, a humiliating confeſſion of 
the weakneſs and inefficacy of all proceedings 
hitherto adopted. The interpoſition of parlia- 
ment was undoubtedly neceſlary, but neceſſary 
as a deliberate council, not as a council of war 
to enforce meaſures by arms. It mult be added, 
that, however impolitic this conduct now ap- 
pears, the opinion of the nation at laggg went 


with lord North. They foreſaw not Weveyil” 


day that was coming on. It was expected, and 
even inſiſted upon, that the meaſures adopted 


muſt be ſucceſsful; the colonies muſt ſubmit, - 
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and peace be reſtored in a few weeks. Much 
of theſe falſe hopes may be attributed to miſre- 
preſentation. he malecontents in America 

were repreſented to be a mob, and not the 

people, to be the ſew whom it is eaſy to terriſy, 

| and not the many, whom no force can conquer. 

| Before entering on the conlequences of theſe 

| meaſures, I ſhall juſt advert to a bill paſſed near 
the cloſe of this felſion, to aſcertain the limits 

| of the province of Quebec in North America, 

| to ſorm.@ legiſlative council for all its affairs 

| (except taxation) to be appointed by and during 
the pleaſure of the crown: the Canadian Roman 
catholics to be entitled to a place in it; to eſtab- 
liſh the French laws, and a trial by jury in civil 
caſes; and to ſecure to the popiſh lecular cler 

the legal enjoyment of their eſtates, and of their 
tithes, from all who were of their own religion. 
This bill met with great oppoſition both within 
doors and without. It was conſidered as not 
merely tolerating popery, but making it an eſtab- 
liſhed religion. The other regulations were 
objedted to, becauſe they went to form a ſyſtem 
of arbitrary government, and it muſt be con- 
felled that in theſe arrangements the model of the 

Britiſh conſtitution was wholly overlooked. 


2 WE LETTER LXVII. 
"© WHEN general Gage arrived at his deſlins- 
tion g he entered on his commiſſion with an 


» apparent confidence in the ſucceſs of the mea- 
= 7 ſures which he was inſtrufed to purſue. But 
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the flame of civil diſcord had taken height be- 
ſore his arrival; the coloniſts were already in 

oſſeſſion of the Boſton port-bill, which Juli 
hed their fears, and at the ſame time excited 
their courage. 'And while ſome indulged the 
hopes of reconcilement, the majority prepared 
for a ſeparation from the mother count 
Numerous meetings of the inhabitants of Boſton 
invited the other colomes to concur with them 
in a relolution, that all trade with Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and the Welt Indies, ſhould ceaſe, 
until the parliament reverſed their proceedings. 
The obnoxious port-bill was circulated over the 
colomes, as the beſt excuſe for the tieps the 
were about to take, and the relentment which 
it excited ſoon became general. 

Soon aſter his arrival, the governor informed 
the new affembly, that it was neceſſary they 
ſhould remove to the town of Salem on the 1ſt 
of June, purſuant to act of parlament; but the 
e —— inclined to remonſirate, he 

adjourned it to * 7th of that month. He in- 
creaſed tlieir diſſatisſaction ſtill farther by rej ect- 
ing a petition, that a day of faſting and prayer 
ſhould be appointed. Such days were common 
in America, on extraordinary occahons, and 
are a relict, perhaps among the belt, of the 

ractice of the puritanical tunes. 

Other places had by this time followed the 
example of Boſton. The houſe of burgelſes in 
Virginia took upon them to appoint a faſt on 
the 1ſt of June, the day on which the fatal bill, 
for ſuch I may now call it, was to take effed. | 
This provoked their goyernors to dillolye the 
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aſſembly, a meaſure uſeleſs and impotent, as 
the principal members iſſued propoſals for a 
general * yero meet, and declare the voice 
of the whole colonies. The coloniſts, how- 
ever, cannot be accuſed of raſhneſs. Many of 
them, while they commiſerated the diſtreſſes of 
the Boſtonians, recommended the moſt lenient 
meaſures. while preparing for the worſt, they 
_ uſed no other weapons at this time than remon- 
ſtrance and petition. It may be alſo ſuppoſed 
that, amid a variety of contending intereſts, the 
ropoſal, to interrupt all trade with Great 
3 would not be ſubſcribed by thoſe who 
immediately depended on it. Great Britain, 
by ſuch a ſtep, might indeed loſe much, but 
the coloniſts would infallibly loſe every thing. 
The obſtruction of one channel of profit cannot 
be ſpeedily ſucceeded by the opening of another. 
Beſides, — conſidered, that the adoption of 
ſuch a meaſure muſt neceſſarily be followed by 
a civil war. This terrific idea fuggeſted the 
mildeſt conduct on the part of the coloniſts, 
and ought indeed to have had its due effect on 
the proceedings of government. Addreſſes were 
drawn up by the council of Boſton, and pre- 
ſented to general Gage. In theſe the colonies 
urged, that their claims were no other than the 
claims of Engliſhmen, and that their grievances 
had ariſen from a ſeries of oppreſſions by for- 
mer governors. The general would not liſten 
to this remonſtrance, and had his ſentiments 
confirmed by acounter addreſs from ſome friends 
to government at Boſton; another inſtance of 
the folly of oppoling the few to the many. 
When 


— 
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When the repreſentatives met at Salem, they 
renewed their propoſals for a general congrels, 
appointed five deputies from that province, and 
voted 5ool. for their neceſſary expenſes. Ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhment of the colony, the 
governor's allent was neceſſary to theſe acts, 


but that being, as you may ſuppoſe, peremp- 


torily refuſed, the money was raiſed by volun- 
tary contribution, and the aſſembly, foreſeeing 
that the governor would attempt to diſſolve 
them, refuſed admittance to his ſecretary, who 


came for that purpoſe, and publiſhed a declara- 


tion expreſſive of their ſenſe of the public dan- 
ger, and recommending to diſcontinue trade 
with Great Britain. It was upon this occaſion, 
that the merchants exhibited a zeal and patrio- 
tiſm of which we have few examples. It was 
ſuppoſed, that men, who muſt always be the 
greatelt loſers in civil tumult, would be the 
firſt to join iſſue with government, and cruſh 
the aſpiring efforts of the malecontents. The 
merchants, however, in an addreſs to the 


governor, proclaimed their abhorrence of the 
idea, equally diſhonorable to themſelves and 
to their country; that they were now enabled, 


and would embrace the opportunity, to profit 
by the diſtreſſes of Boſton ; and while they made 
this ſacrifice, they declared at the ſame time, 
that they were ready to promote 4 reconcilia- 
tion, by any meaſures compatible "with the 
ſafety and dignity of Britiſh ſubjects, Such an 


avowal of ſentiments, even in th&&vorſt of 
cauſes, ought to command our veneration. It 


was repugnant to the- acknowledged practices 
2. | 
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of trade, and was therefore ſingular. It mili- 
tated againſt their actual intereſt, and muſt have 
been ſincere. | e 
Io complete the defeat of government mea- 
ſures, when a propolition was made in the 
aſſembly to pay for the. damaged tea, it was 
rejeded by a very great majority. The goyern- 
ment, thus weakened and crippled, were not 
altogether without friends. The commercial 
connexion between the mother country and the 
colonies was a tie not eaſily to be broken. The 
views of commerce were narrow. It was ſup- 
poſed that by the ceſſation of trade both coun- 
tries muſt be ruined. This conſideration there- 
fore was common to both, and although the 
coloniſts were ſpurred on by a few men of de- 
clamatory talents, toliſten to no terms of accom- 
modation, and to puſh matters to the 22 
yet it is probable, that a ceſſation of hoſtile 
meaſures on the part of government, preciſely 
at this point, might have given the mother 
country time to pauſe, and to recollect ( for ſhe 
had often experienced it) that a general ſenſe 
of oppreſſion is not to be diſſipated by force. 
And the coloniſis, dreading the fatal conſe- 
quences of a civil war, might have yielded on 
their partto a certain degree, or, on the removal 
of the port-bill, & might have returned to 
their allegiance. But the arrival of the bills 
relative to Maſlachuſett's Bay, -and that for 
quartering the troops in America, convinced 
them that they had nothing to hope from Great 
Britain, and that muſt now collect ſuch 
powers as could be ſpeedily organized ſor the 
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public deſence, While a general congreſs was 
eagerly called for, the committee of correſ- 
pondence at Boſton bound themſelves by what 
they termed, a ſolemn league and covenant, to 
ſuſpend all commercial correſpondence with 
Great Britain, and to renounce all communi- 
cation with thoſe who ſhould refuſe to join in 
this agreement. This league was induſtriouſly 
circulated, and the form of it adopted in other 
places. It was in vain that general Gage pro- 
claimed it an unlawful, hoſtile, and traiterous 
combination, and enjoined the magiſtrates to 
puniſh the perſons concerned in it. The people 
proceeded to chuſe repreſentatives for the 
general congreſs, and thoſe again choſe depu- 
ties, whoſe members bore a proportion to the 
extent of the province. The congreſs was ap- 
pointed to be held at Philadelphia. Its purpoſe 
was to form the plan of a ſyſtem of conduct 
from the united deliberation of the colonies in 
general; and the members were allo empowered 
to lay before Great Britain the claims of the 
injured coloniſts. So reſolute were they to 
ſacrifice their intereſt to what they valued at a 
higher rate, that Virginia and Maryland, and 
the two Carolinas, which depended moſt on 
exports, reſolved not to vurchalh any more ſlayes 
from Africa, or the Weſt Indies; and to turn 
their lands into paſture and improve the breed 
of ſheep, that the loſs of their tobacco trade 
might be as little as poſſible felt. The Ameri- 
can magiſtrates, in the mean time, informed 
the governors, that their power was no more. 
They had no mob to oppoſe, and they could 


not pretend to reſiſt the will of the majority. * 
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Numerous 'as the diſcontented party was, 
they had, as I have before obſerved, chiefly 
conſined themſelves to the publication of relo- 
lutions, and the aſſertion of their claims on the 
juſtice. of Great Britain; but the arrival of the 
troops from Ireland, and other places, and the 
report that a regiment had been poſied at Boſton 
Neck, in order to ſorce the inhabitants into 
ſubmiſhon, determined them to oppoſe force to 


| force. A conſiderable body of men from Wor- 


celier county, prepared to march to the aſſiſt- 

— at Boſton. The new 
counſellors appointed by the crown, and the 
courts of law, could give no effec to their pro- 
ceedings; the coloniſts went on in the moſt 
orderly and expeditious manner to provide for 
the exigencies of impending war. They de- 
clared themſelves ready to die in defence of 
their rights. They remonſtrated with the gover- 
nor on the injuſtice of his ſeizing the ammuni- 
tion lodged in the arſenal at Cambridge and 
Charlſtown, and his fortifying Boſton Neck. 
He anſwered, that no uſe was to be made of 
the cannon, &c. unleſs their hoſtilities ſhould 
render it neceſſary. This did not amount to a 
declaration of his ſentiments, and they con- 
tinued their preparations. 

The congreſs, conſiſting of fiſty-one delegates, 
met at Philadelphia“, and commenced with an 
addrels to the governor, in which they depre- 
cated his endeavours to reduce them into ab- 
miſſion by force. The governor retaliated with 


complaints of their hoſtilities, and the violation 
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of chartered rights, and warned them againſt 


283 government any farther. His au- 


_ thority, however, was gone: he could not 
even procure the loweſt mechanics to erect 
barracks for his ſoldiers, and in revenge, he 
ſent ſome ſailors to ſpike up the cannon on one 
of the principal batteries belonging to Boſton. 
The congreſs, on the other hand, had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee that all their reſolutions had the 
validity of laws, and aſſured general Gage, who 
diſputed the legality of their aſſembling, that 
the whole colonies were unanimous againſt his, 
and the late parliamentary proceedings. They 
drew up a long ſtatement of grievances, and 
traced them as far back as theyear 1964. This 
is a proof that the violence of the preſent diſ- 
affection was not ſudden, and it has been ſince 
aſcertained, with tolerable accuracy, that the 
ſeeds of a ſeparation from Great Britain had been 
ſown in America even before that period. The 
congreſs next proceeded to draw up a petition 
to his majelty, a memorial to the people of 
Great Britain, an addreſs to the colonies in 
general, and another to the inhabitants of Maſſa- 
chuſett's Bay. After finiſhing theſe addreſſes, 
the congreſs adjourned : during the fiſty-two 
days of their fitting, they had been unmoleſted 
by the governor's proclamations, and were er 
ſectly regardleſs of his refuſal to ſandion their 
authority. Such were in America the conſe- 
quences of the parliamentary proceedings, de- 
tailed in my laſt letter. 

It became neceſlary chat the opinion of par- 


liament ſhould be taken as early as poſſible on 
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theſe occurrences. Accordingly, a new par- 
liament met on the 3oth of December, but 
although his majeſty, in his ſpeech, adverted 
to the ſpirit of diſobedience which prevailed 
in the province of Maſſachuſett's Bay, no men- 
tion was made of the additional ſupplies. The 
eſtimates were formed upon a peace eſtabliſh- 
ment; even a reduction of four thouſand ſeamen, 
took place. The conſideration of American 
affairs was poſtponed till aſter the Chriſtmas 
holidays It was then * that lord Chatham, aſter 
a long abſence, appeared in his feat, to repro- 
bate the meaſures purſued againſt America, 
and to open a plan for conciliation, before it 
ſhould be too late The firſt part of this plan 
was an addreſs to his majeſty, for recalling the 
troops from Bolton. But the miniſtry were 
averſe to relax, unleſs America would acknow- 
ledge the ſupremacy of Great Britain; and his 
lordſhip's motion was loſt by a great majority. 
The table of the; houſe of commons, however, 
became ſoon covered with petitions from the 
city of London, and other commercial towns, 
and great mexcantile bodies. Theſe occahoned 
great debates, as to the manner m which they 
ought to he received, but their purpoſe was 
finally defeated.” The petition ſent from the 
American congrels, and preſented by Mr. Bollan, 
Dr. Franklin, and Mr. Lee, was rejected, as 
coming from an illegal aſſembly. Every motion, 
indeed, of a conciliatory kind, was treated with 
ſeverity; every attempt to avert the miſchieſs 
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ol civil war was deſpiſed. The miniſterial majo- 
rities were undiminiſhed by argument. Lord 
Chatham made a ſecond effort , by prefent- 
ing a bill, entitled “A proviſional act for 
ſettling the troubles in America, and for aſſert- 
ing the ſupreme legiſlative authority, and ſu- 
perintending power of Great Britain over her 
colonies.” But this, although recommended 
by the full vigor of his lordſhip's eloquence, 
and ſtrengthened by arguments which many 
then thought, and all now confels to be unan- 
ſwerable, was not even allowed to undergo the 
parliamentary form of lying on the table. 
Lord North, on the other hand, bent on 
keeping no terms with the Americans, and fol- 
lowing a ſyſtem more likely (if it had ſucceeded ) 
to extirpate than to ſubdue, brought in a bull 
for reſtraining the trade and commerce of the 
provincesof Maſſachuſetts Bay and New Hamp- 
ſhire, the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode 
Iſland, and Providence Plantation in North 
America, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands, and to prohibit ſuch 
provinces and colonies from carrying. on any 
| fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland, or other 
places therein to be mentioned, under certain 
conditions, and for a limited time. No bill, 
perhaps, was ever more eagerly contefted both 
within and without doors. If you look back to 
the proceedings of copgreſs, and to the various 
petitions preſented againſt the bill, you will be 
ſenſible that it was the very ſtep of all others 
to be ayoided in the exiſting circumſtances of 
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the caſe. It was, however, carried by a great 
majority. I may obſerve, that in the courſe 
of the debates on the affairs of America, a 
queſtion of law was diſcuſſed, namely, whether 
the Americans were or were not in a tate of 
rebellion. The crown lawyers anſwered this 
in the affirmative. The minority, without di- 
redly entering into its merits, averred that it 
was of very little conſequence; the point in 
diſpute was, whether it would be prudent to 
declare them to be in a ſtate of rehellion. 1 
As the miniſtry had now been ſucceſsful in 
every motion that tended to eſtabliſh a ſyltem 
of coercion, and, as will ſoon be ſeen, to ex- 
aſperate the minds of the coloniſis, what fol- 
lowed was matter of conſiderable ſurpriſe. Lord 
North advanced a conciliatory motion, the pur- 
port of which was, that when the governor, 
council and aſſembly , or general court of his 
majeſty's provinces, or colonies, ſhall propoſe 
to make proviſion, according to their reſpective 
conditions, circuinſiances, and ſituations, for 
contributing their proportion to, the common 
deſence, ſuch proportion to be raiſed, under 
the authorit of the general court, or general 
aſſembly of ſuch province, or colony, and diſ- 
poſable by parliament ; and ſhall engage to 
make proviſion alſo ſor the ſupport of civil go- 
vernment, and the adminiſtration of juſtice in 
ſuch province, or colony, it will be proper, 
if ſuch propoſal ſhould be approved of by his 
maßjeſiy in parliament, and for ſo long as ſuch 
roviſion ſhall be made accordingly, to ſorbear, 
in reſpect of ſuch province, or colony, to levy 
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any duties, tax, or aſſeſſment, or impoſe any 
further duty, tax, or aſſellment, except onl 

ſuch duties as it may be expedient to 1 
for the regulation of commerce; the nett pro- 
duce of the duties laſt mentioned, to be carried 
to the account of ſuch province, colony, or 
plantation reſpectively. The miniſter's friends 
thought that he was now granting too much ; 
the oppoſition, that he was granting nothing 
at all; but the bill, upon the whole, ſeemed 
ſo contradictory to the former declarations of 
the houſe, that his lordſhip was obliged to 
explain away the contradidion, by ſaying, that 
no declaration of the houſe could bind to a ſirict 
adherence to any former reſolution relative to 
the ſubmiſhon to be required of the colonies, 
previous to a relaxation on our fide: and he 


frankly conſeſſed, that the reſult of our taxing 


the colonies had proved unproductive in point 
of revenue. But this explanation was not plau- 
{ible enough to ſatisfy many of his own friends, 
and the oppolition contended that the relaxa- 
tion was not enough to produce any effect on 
the colonies, who would diſcover 1n it the 
irreſolute weaknels of our councils, and would 
take encouragement to perſevere in their re- 
ſiſtance. While we were aſſerting an imaginary 
ſupremacy, we were, in fad, giving the Ame- 
ricans a real ſuperiority/ Other motions for a 
reconciliation , brought forward by the friends 
of America, were aſter a ſhort hearing rejected, 
and this of lord North's paſſed by a great majority. 
The minifiry either did not know, or affeded 
not to know , that it was the right, and not 
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the mode of taxation, which the colonies diſ- 
puted. Beſides, in this bill, his majeſty's go- 
vernors, councils and aſſemblies, are called 
upon, whereas at this time, ſuch governors, 
councils and aſſemblies, exiſted in name only; 
their power and influence were gone for ever. 
While theſe violent meaſures were purſued 
in Great Britain, the colonies were preparing 
for war. They cheriſhed ſome faint hopes that 
their petitions would not paſs unheeded; but 
ſelf-preſervation would admit of no abatement 
of their vigilance. The ſouthern as well as the 
northern colonies began to arm, and hearing 
that the exportation of arms and ammunition 
to America had been prohibited, they inſtantly 
eſtabliſhed manufactures of theſe articles, and 
ſoon were enabled to ſupply themſelves. At 
Rhode iſland, the people ſeized above forty 
ieces of cannon which belonged to the crown. 
he inhabitants of New Hampſhire poſſeſſed 
themſelves of a ſmall fort, and vigorous efforts 
were every where made in ſupport of the com- 
mon cauſe. The congreſs, who met at Cam- 
bridge, in Maſſachuſett's Bay, paſſed ſeveral 
_ reſolutions relative to the preparation of am- 
munition *. The minute-men, a kind of militia, 
were embodied for ſervice, and as the proclama- 
tions of government had nowiſe tended to cruſh 
fuch proceedings, general Gage was induced to 
try what force could do. The coloniſts having 
collected ſome ſtores at the town of Concord, he 
Tent a large body of troops to deſtroy them; the 
militia of the country were, however, alarmed, 
+ * Jan. 1795. | | 
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and having endeavoured to diſpute the paſſage 
of a bridge with the king's troops, a ſkirmiſh 
took place, in which the militia were obliged 
to retreat with the loſs of ſome killed, and ſome 
taken priſoners. An engagement of a more 
ſerious nature afterward took place at Lexington, 
in which ſixty-five of the king's troops were 
killed, and more than two hundred wounded 
and taken priſoners : the provincials reported 
that they loſt no more than ſixty, two thirds 


of which were killed. - This was the firſt blood- 


ſhed in this unhappy quarrel. Each party ac- 
cuſed the other of having given the provoca- 
tion; but if we conſider the indignant minds of 
the Americans, and the high ſpirit of the king's 
troops, who could not brook the reſiſtance of 
a raw, undiſciplined militia, the provocation 
of the day may be equally ſhared between them, 
while the real cauſe of the war, now fatally 
commenced, is to be fought for in a higher 
ſource. The news of this engagement quiekly 
ſpread over the colonies; the militia which ſur- 
rounded Boſton amounted to many thoufands ; 
the names of Putnam, Ward, Pribble, Heath, 
Preſcot, and Thomas, appear among their com- 
manders. A line of encampment was formed 
round their head quarters at Cambridge, and 


the congreſs, in an addreſs tothe inhabitants 


of Great Britain, laid he blame of the late 
hoſtilities upon the king's troops, and dechred 
that the people of America had no alternative 
but death or freedom. Paper currency was 
iſſued to ſupport the eſtabliſhment of an army, 
and obedience to general Gage was formally 
renounced. | 
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F. 67 
LETTER LXVIII. 


Tux quarrels of nations in ſome reſpect re- 
ſeinble thoſe of individuals. The operation of 
the iraſcible paſſions is the ſame in both. A 
blow 1s not to be forgiven: it precludes all 
reaſoning, and muſt be returned; it is an in- 
jury which did not beſore exiſt, and muſt be 
atoned lor, as a preliminary to all future agree- 
ment. Aſter, the affair at Lexington, it was not 
difficult to foreſee that the horrors of a civil 
war were inevitable; one aggravation followed 
on the heels of another, and the. contendin 

2 „ by mutual provocations, ſtifled the 
entiments of brotherhood, and blaſted the 
hopes of reconciliation. The provincials of 
Boſton, feeling the diſadvantages of their confin- 
ed ſituation, requeſted permiſſion from the go- 
vernor to leave the town, or at leaſt to remove 
their women and children. This was granted, 
upon condition of their laying down their arms, 
with which, when they complied, the governor 
revoked. his grant, and the few that were at- 
terward permitted to go, were obliged to leave 
all. their effects behind them. In reſentment 
of this uſage, the congreſs prohibited all con- 
nexion or commerce with ſuch places as had 
not yet revolted from their allegiance to the 
mother country. The province of New York 
acceded to thels proceedings, and preparations, 
were made for its defence. A body of men, 
not exceeding two hundred and forty, took 
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poſſeſſion, by ſurpriſe, and without bloodſhed, 
of Ticonderago, Crown Point, and other for- 
treſſes which commanded the paſſes between 
the Britiſh colonies and Canada. With theſe 
they ſeized alſo two veſſels, and materials pre- 
pared at Ticonderago for building others. Nor 
were theſe precautions unneceſſary. The king's 
troops, about the end of May, were reinforced 
by ſeveral regiments from Great Britain and 
Ireland, commanded by the generals Howe, 
Burgoyne, and Clinton. Boon this the congreſs 
reſolved, that no bills or drafts ſhould be ne- 
gotiated with the officers of the army, nor any 
neceſſaries diſpoſed of to them. The unanimity 
of the coloniſts appears in nothing more than 
the readineſs with which theſe commands were 
obeyed. | 

To break this union, general Gage offered 
the king's pardon to all who would lay down 
their arms, excepting Mefl: Hancock and Adams, 
who were deemed ringleaders, and unworthy, 
of mercy. This offer had no other ſucceſs than 
to be conſidered as a declaration of war, and 
Hancock was elected preſident of congreſs; a 
honor which he probably owed at that time, 
to his being ſingled out as a victim to the wrath 
of government. A party of the continental troops, 
who had been ſent to Charleſtown, completed, 
in one night, upon Bunkers hill, a ſmall but 
ſtrong redoubt, with intrenchments and a 
breaſtwork , and this amid the fire from the 
king's ſhips and floating batteries. About noon, 
general Howe, with nearly 2000 men, marched 


from Boſton againſt theſe men. After ſome 
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manoeuvres on both fides, a furious engage- 
ment took place“, in which the king's troops 
were at firſt worſted, and probably, would 
have either been cut to pieces or driven from 
the place, had not general Clinton, who now 
arrived from Boſton , rallied them, and obliged 


the provincials to deſiſt from their works. The 


miſchief done by this engagement was dreadful. 
Charleſtown was, by ſome accident, ſet on 
fire in various places, and burnt to the ground. 
The king's troops loſt above a thouſand men, 
of whom more than two hundred were killed, 
and of the latter nineteen were commiſſioned 
officers. The provincials are ſaid to have loſt 
only four hundred and fifty in all. Immediately 


aſter this action, the coloniſts, undiſmayed by 


the terrors of a Britiſh army, the ſtrength of 
which they had now tried, began to tortiſy 


another hill, oppoſite Bunker's hill, which pro- 


duced ſeveral ſkirmiſhes. To add to the difhcul- 
ties which the Britiſh army had to encounter, 
the Canadians, who had been ſolicited for this 


purpoſe, were not cordial in rendering aſſiſt- 


ance to the royal cauſe. An attempt was alſo 
made to involve the coloniſts with the Indians, 
but it did not ſucceed: In recording theſe 
tranſactions , it is impoſſible to juſtiſy them: 


they were founded on a crooked policy. In 


reſolving on a ſyſtem of coercion, there might 
be ſomething of firmneſs; but, in carrying it 
into effect, we can only trace the progreſs of 
infatuation. | 


June 17. 
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In the month of July, the congreſs, who 
had not yet wholly abandoned pacific meaſures, 
drew up. another declaration , an addrels to the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, one to thoſe of 
Ireland, and a petition to the king. In the 
declaration they ſay, © Our internal reſources 
Hare great, and, 1 neceſſary, foreign aſſiſtance 
“ is undoubtedly attainable.” Theſe words 
paſſed unheeded at the time, but you will ſoon 
find they had a meaning. The colony of Georgia, 
hitherto not included in lord Noxth's prohibitory 
ads, now joined their brethren, drew up a 
petition to the king, and ſent five members to 
congreſs, This completed the union of the 
thirteen colonies. The congreſs appointed 
George Waſhington , Eſq. to be general and 
commander in chief of all the American forces. 
Mr. Waſhington, belide conſiderable military 
{ſkill, poſſeſſed an unblemiſhed character, and 
inviolable attachment to the cauſe of the co- 
loniſts. Among the field officers we likewiſe 
find the names of Ward, Lee, Schuyler, Put- 
nam, and Gates, ſome of whom had formerly 
ſerved in the Britiſh army. When generals 
Waſhington and Lee joined the camp at Boſton, 


the arrangements made for the pay &c. of the 
army, and the favor in which they were held 


by the inhabitants, gave them ſuperior ad- 
vantages. _ | = 
The coleniſts, who as yet had adted prin- 
cipally on the defenſive, now formed the bold 
deſign of ſending a force to invade and reduce 
Canada. The force appointed to this ſervice 
conſiſted of three thouſand men , commanded. 
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by generals Montgomery and Schuyler. The 
expedition, though not ſucceſsful, afforded both 
armies various opportunities of {1gnalizing their 
courage. The Americans proceeded as far as 

uebec, where they were repulſed, and ob- 
liged to turn the ſiege into a blockade. Ge- 
neral Carleton, however, the Britiſh com- 
mander , recovered the province, and the con- 
tinental army were obliged to retire with great 
loſs of men killed, and many taken priſoners. 
Among the killed was general Montgomery, of 
whole bravery his enemies generouſly bore 
teſtimony. x; Fil 

The war commenced in Virginia from a cir- 
cumſtance apparently trivial. Lord Dunmore, 
the governor, began to entertain ſuſpicions of 
the Virginians, and by ordering the powder, 
which had been depolited in Williamſburgh, 
the chief city, to be removed on board a ſhi 
in James' river, excited reciprocal ſuſpicions in 


.their minds. In their meetings they reprobated 


his conduct, and obliged the receiver general 


to give ſecurity for the payment of the value 


of the powder. The governor, in a proclama- 
tion, termed this an act of rebellion; and after 
laying before the provincial aſſembly lord North's 
conciliatory propoſitions, which he endeavoured 
to recommend ſrom every conſideration of peace 
and intereſt, he retired on board a man of war 
which lay off Yorktown. A ſingular negotia- 
tion then commenced between the governor 
and the burgeſſes, they entreating him to return, 
and he declaring his ſears for perſonal ſaſety. 
Mutual recrimination took place, and the 
propoſitions 
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propoſitions of Lord North were rejeded on the 
grounds which influenced the other colonies, 
The governor ſtill perſiſted in retaining his ſitua- 
tion on board the ſhip, but invited the bur- 
geſſes to meet him there. The burgeſſes con- 
lidered this as a high breach of their rights and 
privileges, and having concluded the ſeſſion, 
a convention of delegates was appointed to 
tranſact the buſineſs of the colony. Theſe 
began with a declaration ſimilur to that drawn 
up by the other colonies. With this the alle- 
giance of Virginia to Great Britain ended, and 
the hoſtility and deſolation which followed 
were natural conſequences. 1 
Lord Dunmore, 1 collected what ma- 
rine force he could, prepared to reſiſt the in- 
ſurgents ; bodies of troops were ſent on ſhore 
to plunder, and being oppoſed by the Virgi- 
nians, many lives were Ioff, The king's ſhips 
alſo made an attempt to burn Hampton town, 
but were beat off with the loſs of Fine men, 
and a tender. Magtial law was now proclaimed, 
and the governor's forces were increafed by a 
conſiderable number of blacks and whites, who 
were promiſed their freedom on condition of 
joining the royal ſtandard; but a detachment 
of theſe having endeavoured to ſurpriſe” the 
coloniſts in their intrenchments, were all either 
killed or taken priſoners. Lord Dunmore, who 
had left his ſhip previous to this N N 
again retired to it. The provincials having got 
oſſeſſion of ſome cannon and fiores, entered 
Norfolk, and the king's ſhips retired to a greater 
diſtance. Very ſoon after, however, a town 
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was reduced to aſhes by the leet, aſter a deſ- 
perate engagement. Ihe loſs being immenſe, 
and the conflagration wanton, it cannot be 
wondered if the minds of the Americans were 
now exaſperated to the higheſt pitch. It would 
far exceed the limits of this ſketch, were I to 
notice all the petty engagements which took 
place in the ſeveral provinces, as the war ex- 

tended itſelf. The only important event of this 
year which remains to be noticed, is the ad 
of confederation and perpetual union, palled 
by the allociated colomes. This confederation 
was declared to be The united colonies of 
America, ” ſor their common deſence, for the 
ſecurity of their liberties and property, and 
their mutual and general ſafety and welfare. 
It aſcertains the power of congreſs , and pre- 
Teribes the mode of its action, and is declared 
to be eſtabliſhed, until the terms of reconcilia- 
tion propoſed in the petition of congrels to the 
king are agreed to, the obnoxious acts repealed, 
reparation made for the injury done to Boſton, 
for burning Charleſiown, and till all the Britiſh 
troops are withdrawn from America. On theſe 
events taking place, the colonies are to return 
to their former connexions and friendſhip with 
Great Britain, but on failure thereof, this 
confederation is to be perpetual. Some reſolu- 
tions were at the ſame time paſſed for the en- 
couragement of foreign trade, and for retalia- 
tion in caſe any perſon ſhould be puniſhed for 
an adherence to the American cauſe. 

This confederation was not at firſt agreed 
to by all the colonies, but what happened in 
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= the courſe of the following year removed their 


ſcruples, and it became the ſolemn act of the 
united colonies. Such 1s an outline of Ame- 
rican tranſadions to the dlofe of the year, and 
from it you will gather the importance of thoſe 
parliamentary meaſures which now come to be 
The pal; ened by a ſppectt 
e parliament was © a ſpeec 
from the throne, of bes” hat afoal length N 
in which all that had paſſed in America during 
the receſs was detailed, offers of foreign afſiſt- 
ance were announced, and an addition of ſup- 
plies ſtated to be an object of neceſſity, in order 
to reduce the colonies to obedience. The ad- 
dreſles in anſwer to this ſpeech were combated 
with the uſual force of oppoſition.” The war 
now entered into was declared to be unjuſt 
and impolitic, and it was foreſeen that its con- 
ſequences would be fatal. Large ſupplies were, 
however , granted , and foreign troops were 
engaged in the fervice. By a bill introduced 
ſoon aſter the meeting of parliament, all trade 
and intercourſe was interdicted with the Ame- 
rican colonies; and the property of the coloniſts; 
whether ſhips or goods, were declared to be 
forfeited to the officers and crews of his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips of war who might be the captors. 
It was alfo enacted, that the maſters, crews, 
and other perſons found on board Ameriean 
veſſels, ſhould be entered, and conſidered as 
in his majeſty's ſervice. The operation of this 
law was to be ſoftened in the cafe of ſuell 
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colonies as returned to their allegiance. It is 
needleſs to recapitulate the objections to this 
law. They are ſufficiently obvious. With the 
Americans, it was now a point of political ne- 
ceſſity to reſiſt the mother country. With the 
Britiſh parliament it became a point of honor 


to ſubdue the Americans, The law now enacted, 


completed the union of the colonies, and was 
not inaptly termed A bill for carrying more ef- 
fectually into execution the reſolves of congreſs.” 
. The, propriety of employing foreign troops 
againſt the colonies was warmly debated. The 
minifiry , however ſaw nothing but the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of che war, and the employment 
of foreign troops was a leſſer neceſſity ariſing 
from it. The oppolition ſtrongly urged, that 
the Americans, driven likewiſe by neceſlity 
into a War, would not fail to copy our ex- 
ample, and avail themſelves of the aſſiſiance of 
foreign troops, if they could procure them. 
The troops of Heſſe Caſſel, however, and of 
the duke of Brunſwick, were engaged to the 
number of 16,000. The other proceedings of 
parliament conſiſted of ſeveral unavailing at- 
tempts on the part of the minority to procure 
a reconciliation with America. Mr. Penn, the 
American, was examined in the hcule of peers, 
reſpedling the actual ſtate and views of the co- 
lonies. The duke of Richmond moved, that 
the petition of congreſs was ground for a con- 
ciliation ot the unhappy differences at preſent 
ſubſiſting between Great Britain and America, 
but this was negatived. Mr> Burke and Mr. 
Hartley revived their propoſitions to the ſame 
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eſſect, but in vain, though it was at this time 


that the oppoſition derived the greateſt aid from 
the brilliant talents of Mr. Charles Fox. The 
oppolition, indeed, however deficient in num- 
hers, formed a combination of talents that are 
not often met with. During this ſeſſion, the 
land-tax was voted at four ſhillings in the pound, 
and ſome changes took place in the arrange- 
ments of adminiſtration, but none in the ſyſtem. 
The ſeſſion concluded on May 23.“ It is ſingular, 
that every diſcharge of miniſterial thunder was 
anſwered by a ſimilar peal from the Americans; 
the bills palled in parliament were exact coun- 
terparts to the reſolves of congreſs. 


LETTER LXIX. 
| Tur ſtate of affairs in America at the cloſe 


of laſt year was in all reſpects new. A war 
with the mother country was actually begun, 
and when, the hopes of reconciliation becom- 
ing fainter, the queſtion aroſe how to carry 
it on, the coloniſts found that they had to 
ſtruggle with difficulties of a very peculiar na- 
ture, but which it would appear they had the 
art to conceal from their enemies. Their army 
had been raiſed for a temporary purpoſe only, 
and rather for defence than offence. It was 
compoſed of troops in all points irregular, of 
men who took up arms in the ſanguine hope 
that the courage difplayed in a few ſkirmiſhes 
would induce the Britiſh to compound the 
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diſpute, but who had never weighed the fa- 
tigues of war, and could not brook the tranſi- 
tion from the eaſy comforts of civil, to the 
diſcipline and rigor of military life. Their ardor 
accordingly began to abate; great numbers left 
the army ; new levies were made with the 
_ greateſt difficulty; tardineſs and irreſolution 
Len back their recruits, and at the commence- 
ment of the preſent year, the whole American 
army did not amount to ten thouſand men. 
Boſton was, at this time, ſuffering all the 
diſtreſſes of a cloſe ſiege; the ſupplies ſent by 
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0 overnment arrived late, and part of them were 
{18 intercepted by the coloniſts. General Waſh» 
0 ington was counſelled to make an aſſault on 
be this place, but he was too conſcious of the 
i" inſufficiency of his ammunition to endanger 
* his army and his cauſe by a raſh enterpriſe. 
ib That, however, he might not be ſeen to diſ- 
5 regard his duty, or diſcredit his vigilance, he 


informed his officers, that as his army, by the 
acceſſion of a numerous militia, amounted now 
to nearly 17,000 men, he thought it might be 

roper to make an attempt on the Britiſh lines. 
In this he was oppoled, and it was recom- 
mended to him to take poſſeſſion of Dorcheſter 
heights. This was achieved in the dead and 
filence of night, and ſuch a defence ereqed 
before morning, that the Britiſh admiral aſſured 
general Howe it would be impoſlible to keep 
one of his ſhips in the harbour, unleſs the enemy 
were diſlodged. A violent ſtorm preventing 
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this deſign, the Britiſh officers, in conſequence 
of a previous reſolution, began to evacuate the 
town. On the 17th, their troops, amouating 
to 9ooo men, left the place, after ſpiking up 
ſome cannon, and deſtroying part of the caſtle. 
Many of the townſmen, who were well affected 
to government, accompanied them, and after 
a ſhort voyage they arrived at Halifax. The 
ſituation of the Britiſh troops in Bolton had 
been very unpleaſant, and it was judged that 
a central poſition for the grand army would 
enable it to act with more effect. Some of 
the king's ſhips only were left to protect ſuch 
veſſels as might arrive, and general Waſhington 
with his army marched into the town imme- 
diately on the embarkation of the Britiſh troops. 
In Canada, where the Americans hoped to 
have erected their flandard , they were com- 
pletely unſucceſsful. Obliged to raiſe the ſiege, 
they had the mortification to ſee their ſmall 
fleet deſtroyed on the lakes. The Britiſh had 
poſſeſſion of lake Champlain, and general Car- 
leton, whoſe troops took poſſeſſion of Crown 
Point, after driving the coloniſts from it, would 
have alſo contended with the main vary at 
Ticonderago, but the artful manoeuvres o 
neral Gates interrupted his progreſs, and the 
approach of winter obliged him to retreat. 
heſe operations were the cauſe of ſome pett 
engagements, the whole of which, in the & ae 4 
of this war, it is not my plan to deſcribe. The 
recovery of Quebec, having been now accom- 
pliſhed, the Britiſh troops next propoſed to 
extend their arms to ſome of the ſouthern co- 


lonies, and to take polleſhon of New York. 
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Sir Henry Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, the 
latter of whom had juſt arrived with a fleet ſrom 
England, determined to attack Charlefiown, the 
capital of South Carolina, a place of great im- 
portance, and which they ſuppoſed might be 
carried by the aſſiſtance of ſhipping. Char- 
leſtown was in a ſtate of deſence, principally 
ariſing from ſome works erected on Sullivan's 
Iſland , which guarded the channel. Sir Peter 
Parker commenced the attack on this iſland 
with two fifty gun ſhips, ſour frigates of 28 guns, 
and four leſſer armed veſſels. The fort mounted 
only twenty-ſix cannon, the largeſt of which 
were 26 pounders; the garriſon did not exceed 
400, men, commanded by general Moultrie, 
After a briſk engagement, which laſted ten hours, 
the fleet were obliged to retire with a conſider- 
able loſs of men. General Clinton was unable 
to co-operate by land, and in a ſew days the 
troops reimbarked. This was the firſt time the 
provincials had reliſted a fleet, and as they did 
not loſe thirty men, they were elevated with 
their ſucceſs. | 
New York, from the facility with which it 
could be maintained, and its relative poſition, 
was of the utmoſt importance to the contend- 
ing powers. It was well known to general 

/afhington, that the Engliſh had determined 
to make themſelves maſters of it, as a prelude 
to more ſerious operations, and here there- 
fore the great ſtand muſt be made. Admiral 
lord Howe, and his brother Sir William, were 
appointed to command the expedition againſt 


this place. The Britiſh army conlified of 
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nearly 30,000 men, amply provided. General 
Howe arrived, about the end of June, off Sandy 
Hook, with the troops which he had remoyed 
ſrom Boſton. In two days the admiral joined 
him with reinforcements at Staten Iſland , 
where the inhabitants received them with great 
cordiality. A conſiderable body of loyaliſts here 
teſtified their attachment to the Britiſh govern- 
ment. At this very moment, however *, the 
congreſs publiſhed their declaration of independ- 
ence. Reflecting men could not but be ſtruck 
with the circumſtance of its being publiſhed at 
ſuch a time of danger, when the Britiſh army 
was double that of the Americans, the latter 
raiſed only for a temporary purpoſe, and when 
its leaders had no certainty that it could, be 
kept up. 

he [Britiſh commander found Long Iſland 
and New York in a poſture of defence. Ge- 
neral Waſhington had fixed his head quarters 
in the city, and, profiting by former experience, 
determined on a war of poſts, or the railing 
ſlight fortifications in various places, which 
retarded and embarraſſed the operations of the 
enemy. This commander, however, was not 
without his difficulties. Uncertain where the 
enemy might make their attack, he had to an- 
ſwer all the applications from the people, of 
various quarters, for ſupport. The appearance 
of the enemy off New York ſeemed to bring 
the matter to a deciſion, and the inhabitants 
prepared to oppale their whole force. 


July 14. 
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The Howes, part of whoſe commiſſion was 
to offer peace, iſſued proclamations, ſignifying 
that they were empowered to grant pardon to 
all thoſe who, though they had deviated from 
their allegiance, were willing to return to their 
duty; and to declare any colony, province, &e. 
to be at peace with his majeſty. The congreſs 
republiſhed theſe proclamations, from a convic- 
tion that they would produce a very oppolite 
effect to that intended. At the ſame time, lord 
Howe ſent a letter to George Waſhington , 
Eſq. which this gentleman refuſed to receive, 
as it was not addreſſed to him with his military 
rank and title. General Howe then ſent adju- 
tant general Paterſon with a letter to George 
N. . ete. and hoped that the et cetera 
would remove the objection. After ſome de- 


bate on this trifling abſurdity, equally diſgrace- 
ful to both parties at ſuch a criſis, the Britiſh 


commiſſioners were informed that © from what 
appeared, their powers were only to grant par- 
don, and that thoſe who had committed no 


fault, wanted no pardon.” 


Theſe negotiations proving fruitleſs, the Bri- 
tiſh army commenced its operations. The Ame- 
rican army in and near New York did not exceed 
18,000 men, ſcattered at conſiderable diſtances 
in poſts. The enemy landed without oppoſi tion 
between Utrecht and Graveſend, two ſmall 
towns, and aſter a ſeries of marches, an engage- 
ment took place, in which the Americans loſt 
or had taken upward of one thouſand men, 
and the Britiſh about, 450. General Waſhing- 
ton, who had remoyed the greateſt part of his 
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army to Long Ifland, finding the approach of 
the enemy irreſiſtible, determined to retreat. 
There are few occurrences in military hiſtory 
more remarkable than this retreat. Nine thou- 
ſand men, with all their baggage and ammuni- 
tion, were conveyed over a river, more than 
a mile in breadth, to New York, in leſs than 
- thirteen hours, and this entirely unknown to 
the Britiſh army, who were not a quarter of a 
mile diſtant. In the morning the latter. took 
polleſhon of the works evacuated by this well 
conducted retreat. Immediately after, an in- 
terview was agreed upon between ſome mem- 
bers of congreſs and lord Howe, but it ended 
in a mere interchange of perſonal civilities. 

A deſcent on New York ifland was the next 
ſtep to be taken. When general Howe began 
to land his men between Kep's bay and Turtle 
bay, a party, who had been ſtationed at a breaſi- 
work to oppoſe him, retreated on the firſt ap- 
pearance of his troops. Waſhington in vain 
attempted to rally them. Next day, the fame 
men partly retrieved their honor in a ſkirmiſh; 
but the place was no longer tenable, and the 
Americans retired to the north end of the ifland, 
An accidental fire broke out, ſoon after the 
Britiſh troops entered the city, which deftroyed 
abouta thouſand houſes *. General Howe now 
endeavoured to draw the enemy into action, 
but, after various manoeuvres, he was not able 
to accompliſh what would probably have been 
fatal to the American cauſe, In the courſe of 
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this experiment, general Waſhington, at one 
time, obtained an eligible poſition, and ſeemed 
to wiſh for an engagement; but that not taking 
lace, he croſſed the North river, and encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Fort Lee. General 
Lee was left at North Caſtle with upward of 
7000 men. General Howe afterward determined 
to attack Fort Waſhington, the only poſt on 
New York iſland in the hands of the Americans. 
An adequate force being ſent againſt it, an en- 
gagement enſued, in which, of the Britiſh, 
nearly .1200 were killed or wounded. The 
fort capitulated on honorable terms: the men, 
amounting to 2700, were conſidered as priſoners 
of war. | 
Succeſs emboldened the Britiſh troops to fol- 
low up their late victories, andlord Cornwallis 
was ſent to attack Fort Lee, the garriſon of 
which retreated precipitately, leaving their artil- 
lery and ſtores. Cerner Waſhington determined 
to retire to Auguſta county in Virginia. The 
progreſs of the American cauſe was now truly 
critical; their ſpirits were ſunk, numbers were 
deſerting, and the new army inliſted very ſlowly. 
Lord Cornwallis purſued general Waſhington's 
troops cloſe in the rear as far as the Penſyl- 
vania ſide of the Delaware. The Britiſh army 
alſo took poſſeſſion of Rhode Iſland, and blocked 
up a ſquadron under the command of commo- 
dore Hopkins; and to complete the defeat of the 
coloniſts, general Lee was taken priſoner at 
Baſkenbridge. Nothing could appear ſo deſti- 
tute of hope as the affairs of the continental 
army; the ſeat of war being now removed to 
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the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, the con- 
reſs were obliged to retreat to Baltimore, 
. a ſort of dictatorial power with general 
Waſhington. Their courage, however, ' was 
not abated. So far were they from yielding in 
any meaſure to the terms held out by the mo- 
ther country, that ſome of them even now 
propoled to ſeek the aſſiſtance of France, and, 
as an equivalent, to transfer to that coun 
the monopoly of trade which Britain had en- 
joyed. This not being concluded upon, they 
reſolved to offer freedom of trade to every fo- 
reign nation. In all their diſtreſſes, and when 
their boaſted independence and umon feemed 
to be on the verge of diſſolution, they would 
liften to no abatement of their former claims 
on the juſtice of the mother country. | 
Toward the cloſe of this year, their army 
began again to recruit, and general Waſhington 
being conſiderably reinforced, determined to 
croſs the Delaware, and attack the Britiſh troops 
which lay at Trenton. Thelatter were deceived 
by an illgrounded ſecurity, and aſter a bloody 
engagement were obliged tolay down theirarms. 
About nine hundred were thus taken priſoners, 
hx hundred eſcaped, and the relt were killed. 
After the action“, general Waſhington returned 
to Penſylvania to fecure his priſoners, and 
recroſſing the river again, took poſſeſſion of 
Trenton. On this, part of the Britiſh army 
advanced againſt the place, marching from 
Princetown, and after driving a detachment of 


v Dec. 25. 
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the Americans ſrom a poſt a little to the north- 
ward of Trenton, were themſelves checked at 
the bridge over Sandpink creek, which runs 
through Trenton. On each fide of this creek, 
the two armies ſat down for the night. But 
general Waſhington, thinking he could attack 
the remainder of the enemy left at Princetown, 
_ retreated in the night, reached Princetown 
early in the morning *, and engaged three regi- 
ments of the Britiſh troops, ſixty of whom 
were killed, and about three hundred taken; 
the reſt made their eſcape. The American loſs, 
according to their report, was inconſiderable. 
The Britiſh now removed their whole force to 
New Brunſwick. kn the mean time, general 
Waſhington retired to Morriſtown. For three 
months aſter this, no action of importance was 
- performed. The Americans complained loudly 

of the rapacious cruelty and wantonneſs of the 
Britiſh ſoldiery, and this circumſtance revived 
thoſe ſentiments of freedom and union which 
originally animated their cauſe; the continental 
army began to increaſe; the congreſs applied 
their wiſdom to the organization of a regular 
force; the ſeveral colonies adopted a temporary 
form of government; and notwithſtanding the 
loſſes of this campaign, their commanders, by 
judicious movements, and attempting to take 
no advantage but what appeared certainly at- 
tainable, preferved the main body of their 
troops, and deprived their enemies of thoſe 
opportunities of action which muſt have ter- 
minated in their favor. 

Jan. 3, 1777. 
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This protraction, while it enabled the colo- 
niſts to recruit their armies, and to form them 
ſor ſervice, not only exhauſted their enemies, 
who were ſubſiſting at an enormous expenſe in 
a country far removed from home, and with 
which few of them were acquainted, but alſo 

ave a turn to the minds of many of the people 
in Great Britain, Accuſtomed to underyalue 
the ſtrength of ſuch empires as France and Spain, 
when placed in oppolition to that of Britain, 
and having never before contended with other 
than nations of ſlaves, they had no idea of that 
energy, that perſeverance, and thoſe reſources, 
which a people fighting for their hberty can 

cee The motley ſucceſſes, thereſore, 
ol this campaign, were either miſrepreſented 
or miſunderſtood; for, at the meeting of par- 
lament, the nation ſeemed unanimous to cruſh 
the rebellion in America, and conſidered the 
declaration of independence as an inſult that 
demanded immediate ſatisſadtion. It was ſtated 
in his majeſty's ſpeech, on the opening of par- 
lament “, that one great advantage would be 
derived from the declaration of independence. 
We ſhould have unanimity at home, founded 
on the general conviction of the juſtice and 
neceſſity of our meaſures. Certain it 1s, the 
miniſter purſued his ſyſtem of war with greater 
eaſe than might have been expected. A large mi- 
litary and naval force were voted, and although 
the minority diſputed every inch of ground, 
yet they were ſo conſcious of the inefficacy of 
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their endeavours, that a number of them ſeceded 
from parliament. Near the cloſe of the ſeſſion, 
the additional ſum of 100,000]. a year was added 
to his majeſty's civil liſt. This occaſioned very 
warm debates, and 'when the bill came to be 
preſented for his majeſty's aſſent, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
addreſſed the king with unuſualſreedom, ſtatin 

that the repreſentatives of the people had grante 

this ſum, in a well grounded confidence , that 
his majeſty would apply wiſely, what they grant- 


ed liberally; and feeling, what every good ſub- 


ject mult feel with the greateſt ſatisſaction, that, 
under the direction of his majeſty's wiſdom , the 
affluence and grandeur of the ſovereign would 
reflect dignity and honor upon his people. The 
ſenſe of the houſe was ſaid to be miſrepreſented 
in this ſpeech, and the ſpeaker was judged to 
be highly culpable. Ir. Fox ended the debate, 
by moving, that the ſpeaker did expreſs, with 
juſt and proper energy, the zeal of the houſe for 
the ſupport of the honor and dignity of the 
crown, in circumſtances of great public charge. 
This motion, and a vote of thanks to the ſpeak- 


er, were then carried without a diviſion. Im- 


mediately before the adjournment , lord Chat- 
ham made an ineffequal attempt to put a ſtop 
to the war, and with that preſcience which had 
ever diſtinguiſhed his public iſe, hinted the 
poſſibility of a treaty between France and Ame- 


rica. France had not yet forgot the diſgraces 


of the laſt war; ſhe looked to Britain with a 
jealous eye, and the efſeds of that jealouſy will 
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10 have already, no doubt, concluded 
againſt the poſſibility of a reconciliation between 
Great Britain and the colonies. Quarrels be- 
tween nations are more difficult to'adjuſt than 
thoſe between individuals, ſo much more for- 
cibly does the pride of human nature a& with 
the former than with the latter, and fo little 
is there room left for mutual forbearance and 
acknowledgments. Many plans might be ima- 
ined, and indeed were actually propoſed, to 
heal the breach even at this advanced period, 
but none that either party could adopt. Be- 
tween ſupremacy on the one hand, and inde- 
endence on the other, no ſafe medium could 
e found; and when congreſs had publicly 
thrown off their allegiance to the mother coun- 
try, and had kept the Britiſh troops in play for 
a whole campaign, the clue of injuries and 
recriminations could not be unrayelled by 
e ͤ Boy nate nos © 
We leſt the Britiſh and American army in 
winter quarters. The ſeaſon was conſiderably 
advanced before the campaign in the middle 
ſtates commenced. The American army had 
received ſome reſources of ammunition from 
France, but to balance this, the royal troops 
had executed two ſucceſsful expeditiofis, by 
which they defiroyed, or brought away an im- 
menſe quantity of proviſions, arms, &c. Theſe, 
however, were not conducted without blood- 
ſhed. In one of them, nearly three hundred. 
men loſt their lives, or were taken. In the 
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month of June, the Britiſh army was reinforced 
by about one thouſand men, raiſed in New 
York and Jerſey. Much time was ſpent from 
the month of May, by Sir William Howe and 
eneral Waſhington, in endeavours to outwit + 
each other, by feigned advances and retreats. 
In Auguſt, the Britiſh fleet entered the Che- 
ſapeak , ſrom the eaſtern heads of which the 
troops adyanced boldly within two miles of the 
American army, poſted at Newport. General 
Waſhington, retiring to high Found near Chad's 
fort in the Brandywine creek, purpoſed to diſ- 
pute the paſſage, and, contrary to his uſual 
- policy, hazard a ge action. Both armies 
diſplayed their valor, but the action was not 
deciſive. The royaliſts had nearly fix hundred 
killed and wounded, and the Americans loſt 
more than double that number. The marquis 
de la Fayette, a young French nobleman, and 
a volunteer in the American cauſe, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in this action, and was carried from the 
field wounded. A few days aſter, the, two 
armies were about to have again engaged, but 
a heavy rain, which ſpoiled the American am- 
munition, obliged them to retreat. Some idea 
may be formed of their hardſhips and their 
unbroken ſpirit, from this ſingle circumſtance, 
that aboye a thouſand of them had performed 
all their late marches without ſhoes or ſtockings, 
and had their feet lacerated by the ice ſo as to 
leave a track of blood behind them. On the 
20th of this month, general Grey cut to pieces 
adetachment of three hundred 3 , whom 


he had ſurpriſed in the night, without loſing 
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above five or ſix of his own men. Congreſs, 
at this time, ſound it neceſſary to retire to York- 
town, while Sir William Howe entered Phi- 
ladelphia. Leaving him to fortify this city at 
leiſure, general Waſhington formed a delign of 
attacking his troops at German-town; the beſt 
diſpoſitions were made for this expedition, but 
as the Britiſh army were N „it failed of 
ſucceſs. The latter, however, loſt nearly five 
hundred men, including the wounded and pri- 
ſoners, and the Americans upward of a thou- 
ſand, of whom four hundred were priſoners. 

The coloniſts having built a fort on Mud- 
iſland, which commanded the paſſage on the 
Delaware, the royal army had to encounter 
the greateſt difficulties, and many lives were, 
loſt in practiſing the neceſſary manoeuvres to 
diſlodge them. The importance, however, of 
the object, obliged them to run all riſks, as, 
without being maſters of the Delaware, the 
poſſeſſion of Philadelphia was rather dangerous 
than uſeful. The fort on Mud-iſland was de- 
ſended with uncommon bravery; but a ſhip of 
war having made her way fo as to be able to 
play with effect upon it, the continentals were 
obliged to leave their polition , after the greater 
part of the works had been deſtroyed. 

In the beginning of December, Sir William 
Howe again attempted to bring the American 
army to a general engagement, but after various 
marches, countermarches, and ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
the campaign concluded without this deſirable 
object being attained, The royal army win- 
tered in Philadelphia, and general Waſhington 
poſted his main force at Valley Forge, within 
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ſixteen miles of the enemy. The Britiſh had 
been ſucceſsful in almoſi every engagement, but 
the great purpoſe of the war was ſtill fruſtrated 
by the ſpirited reſiſtance of the continentals, and 
fill more by that ſyſiem of protradion which 
general Waſhington had adopted, and which 
was the beſt poſhble for the fafety of the colo- 
nies; for it does not appear that he could have 
ſucceeded in any general engagement. 5 
The campaign was carried on by the northern 
army, under general Burgoyne, with various 
ſucceſs, and ended, at length, in the total de- 
feat of his army. It was their object to form a 
line of communication between New York and 
Canada. The army deſtined for the neceſſary 
operations conſiſted of ſeven thouſand Britiſh. 
and German troops, with a prodigious quan- 
tity of artillery. Several of the ſavage nations 
were alſo induced to join the Britiſh army, a 
circumſtance which does not appear to have 
been defenſible, as it was, in ſact, arming wild 
and ferocious beaſts againſt our countrymen , 


and certainly contributed greatly to inflame the 
averſion of the Americans to every propoſal of 


reconciliation. _ 

From Quebec, general Burgoyne advanced 
with his army to Crown Point“, and the Ame- 
rican troops at Ticonderoga , finding them- 


ſelves unable to cope with him, evacuated the 


place with great ſecrecy and expedition, leaving 
a vaſt quantity of ſtores and ammunition, the 
loſs of which was ſo ſeverely felt, that congreſs 


| * June 30. | 
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thought proper to inſtitute an inquiry into the 
conduct of the commander, Who did not eſcape 
without imputations. Succeſs now followed 
the royal arms with ſuch rapidity, that the 
cauſe of the colonies in this quarter was given 
up as hopeleſs. It was Burgoyne's purpoſe to 
force his way into Albany, or, at leaſt, to be 
able to join the army at New York. When 
engaged on this expedition, in the courſe of 
which his men underwent fatigues that are 
almoſt incredible; colonel St. Leger was endea- 
vouring to 3 with him in the Mohawk 
country, and about the beginning of Auguſt, 
attempted the ſiege of fort Schuyler. This place 
was defended with ſo much bravery, and the 
Indians proved fo reluctant to act with ſpirit, 
that the colonel was obliged to raiſe the Fans, 
and leave a part of his artillery behind him. 
Fortune was now changing hdes. General 
Burgoyne, when on his way to Albany, de- 
tached about fix hundred of his troops to Ben- 
nington, to ſeize a magazine of ſtores and pro- 
viſions; but the militia of New Hampſhire prov- 
ing more numerous than was expected, the 
greater part of this detachment were either killed 
or wounded, and another party ſent to their 
aſſiſtance were alſo routed. Theſe actions in- 
ſpired the Americans with confidence, and 
greatly diſconcerted the plans of the royal army, 
by detaining it fully a month, waiting for ſup- 
plies, while the continentals were rallying from 
all quarters. 'The next ſtep Burgoyne took was 
to croſs Hudſon's river, and in bh days he 
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encamped on the heights *, about two miles 
from the continental camp, where general Gates 
had now the chief command. An engagement 
here took place, which laſted three hours, 
with great deſtruction to both ſides; but night 
coming on, the battle was indeciſive. Such 
was the ſituation after this of the royaliſts, that 
a junction with the forces at New York was 
abſolutely neceſſary. Diſpatches were accord- 
ingly ſent to general Clinton, urging his imme- 
diate aſſiſtance. A delay of nearly three weeks 
had diminiſhed the ſtock of proviſions, and an 
action happened, in which the Americans had 
theadvantage, and both armies loſt ſeveral brave 
officers. The Britiſh, thus embarraſſed, remov- 
edinthe courſe of one night, and this probably 
firſt ſuggeſied to the Arnerican commander, 
that it was poſſible to cut off their retreat. To 


avoid this, general Purgoyne moved to Sara- 


toga, where, after ſuffering every hardſhip and 
mortification, and making many fruitleſs at- 
tempts to extricate hisarmy, he was, at length, 
obliged to offer a capitulation on honorable 
terms. His troops were allowed to march out 
with the honors of wer, their arms being to be 
piled, and their artillery left on the river's edge: 


a ſree paſſage was granted to the troops to Eng- 


land, on condition of not ſerving again in North 
America. The reſt of the terms were as favor- 
able as circumſtances would permit. If they 
appear more ſo than the Americans were obliged 
to grant, let it he remembered, that it was the 


* Sept. 14, 
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beſt policy to ſhow lenity and forbearance in a 
caſe like the preſent. Thus, by a ſeries of ill- 
Judged or ill-conducted meaſures, the whole 
royal army, conſiſting of five thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ninety men, were compelled to 
ſurrender to the Americans, with all their 
arms and ammunition. Sir Henry Clinton had 
endeavoured to conduct an expedition to aſſiſt 
Burgoyne, but for ſome reaſons, which have 
never been ſatisfactorily explained, that com- 
mander was left to his humiliating ſate. The 
conſequences of a victory ſo important as this, 
may be eaſily conceived. In Europe, it raiſed 
the character of the American troops; and it is 
ſuppoſed that, according to the natural opera- 
tion of ſucceſs on the human mind, it turned 
the ſcale of public opinion in fayor of their 
courage, their ſtrength, and their final ſucceſs. 
When the Britiſh parliament aſſembled *, the 
news of this defeat had not reached England. 
The armaments which had been for ſome time 
preparing in the ports of France and Spain, 
induced our miniſtry to make a conſiderable au 
mentation of naval force. Large ſupplies were 
voted, and reliſted by the oppoſition on the 
uſual grounds: the loſs of trade was beginning 
to be felt, and the iſſue of a war with France 
and Spain could only complete our deſtruction. 
To ſtrengthen theſe arguments, and while the 
augmentation of the army and navy was the 
ſubject of contention between the two. parties, 
the news of general Burgoyne's defeat arrived. 


* Nov. 20. 
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His expedition being the fayorite ſcheme of 
the miniſtry, their diſappointment was not to 
be concealed, and the exultation of the mino- 
rity was proportionate. But the loſs of ſo great 
an army rendered it neceſſary to raiſe regiments 
with all poſſible ſpeed. An appeal was made 
to the people, and anſwered according to the 
wiſhes of government. Mancheſter, Liverpool, 
and many other great towns, raiſed a thouſand 
men each. The city of London having refuſed 
to offer the uſual bounty 'money, large ſub- 
ſcriptions were raiſed by individuals, and this 
example was followed in various parts of the 
nation. In Scotland, ſeveral thouſand men, 
chiefly Highlanders, were raiſed with aſtoniſh- 
ing expedition. The voice of the people was 
decidedly for war, and the miniſter, availing 
himſelf of this appearance of loyalty and unani- 
mity, purſued 4 ſyſtem with very little con- 
trol from parliament. In the midſt of his ope- 
rations, however, he ſurpriſed the houſe, by 
advancing ſome motions of a conciliatory na- 
ture. Two hills were paſled*, one of which 
enabled his majeſty to appoint commiſſioners 
with ſufficient powers to treat with the con- 
greſs, or any provincial aſſembly, or with general 
Waſhington, or any other perſon. After ſome 
debate, theſe were carried, but few entertained 
hopes that the plan would be productive of any 
fubſtantial good. 

The deſigns of France, which ſome of the 
minority had foreſeen, became, at length, evident 


1978, 
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beyond all diſpute. His majeſty communicated 
to the parliament *, that the court of France had 
ſigned a treaty of amity and commerce with 
certain perſons employed by his majeſty's re- 
volted ſubjects in America, and that he had 
thought proper to withdraw his ambaſſador from 
that court. The French, it was diſcovered, 
had diſpatched count D'Eſtaing, with twelve 
ſhips of the line, from Toulon, and admiral 
Byron, with a fleet from Portſmouth, was ready 
to ſail after him. But the negligence of the 
miniſtry, in not providing ſooner againſt the 
Toulon fleet, was ſeverely cenſured, and was 
vindicated but in a feeble manner. | 

The remainder of this ſeſſion was employed 
in motions brought forward by the minority, 
for the production of papers which, on the 
ground of danger, the — 2 — reſiſted; 
and in diſputes relative to Burgoyne's army, 
the conduct of the lords of the admiralty, &c. 
In the courſe of a debate, on a motion made 
by the duke of Richmond for withdrawing our 
troops from America, the yenerable earl of 
Chatham, while anfwering ſome part of the 
duke's arguments, was ſeized with a fainting fit, 
which in a few days ended in his death. The 
loſs of this able ſlateſman was ſeverely felt; all 


ranks and parties 2 in honoring his me- 
mory. His character may be ſummed up in few 
words. His country knew him to be incor- 
ruptible; and the enemies of his country found 
him to be invincible. Few men have better 
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tempered the love of liberty with the love of 


their country. It is to be regretted, that he 


had been ſo long excluded from the councils of 


fiate: he whoſe opinions had never proved falſe, 


and whole plans had never proved abortive. 
What he was convinced was wiſe, he under- 
took; and what he undertook, he never 
departed from. 

As the conciliatory bills introduced by the 
miniſter conſtituted the laſt effort of the kind 
which Great Britain made, it is neceſſary to 
dwell for a moment on the nature and effect 
of them. They arrived in America before con- 
greſs had heard of the effect of their negotiation 
with France, and, after being taken into con- 
ſideration, congreſs declared that they could not 
hold any conference with any commiſſioners on 
the part of Great Britain, unleſs they ſhould, 
as a preliminary, either withdraw their fleets 
and armes, or elſe, in poſitive and exprels terms, 
acknowledge the independence of the fates. 
The commiſſieners here alluded to were gover- 
nor Johnſtone, lord Carliſle, and Mr. Eden. 
They opened their commiſſion ſoon after this 
by a letter-to congreſs, in which they offered to 
concur in the following articles: To conſent 
to a ceſſation of hoſtilities, both by ſea and land: 
to reſtore free intercourſe, to revive mutual 
aſfection, and renew the common benefits of 
naturalization, throughout the ſeveral parts of 
this empire: to extend-every freedom of trade 
that our reſpective intereſts can require: to 


: agree that no military forces ſhall be kept up in 
the different ſtates of North America, without 
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the conſent of the general congreſs, or parti- 
cular aſſemblies: to concur in meaſures cal- 
culated to diſcharge the debts of America, and 
to raiſe the credit and value of the paper cir- 
culation : to perpetuate our union by a reci- 
procal deputation of an agent or agents from 
the different ſtates, who ſhall have the privi- 
lege of a ſeat and voice in the parliament of 
Great Britain ; or, if ſent from Britain, in that 
caſe to have a ſeat and voice in the aſſemblies 
of the different ſtates to which they may be 
deputed reſpectively, in order to attend the 
ſeveral intereſts of thoſe by whom they are 
deputed : in ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of 
the reſpective legiſlatures in each particular 
ſtate, to ſettle its revenue, in civil and milita 
eſtabliſhment, and to exerciſe a perfect freedom 
of legiſlation and internal government, ſo that 
the Britiſh ſtates throughout North America , 
acting with us in peace and war, under one 
common ſovereign, may have the irrevocable 
enjoyment of every privilege, that is ſhort of 
a total ſeparation of intereſts, or conſiſtent with 
that union of force, on which the ſafety of our 
common religion and liberty depends. | 
Whether the congreſs ſuſpected the ſincerity 
of theſe offers, or that, aſter a negotiation had 
commenced, they might be thrown off their 
guard, and leſs favorable terms be inſiſted 
upon ; whether their minds, irritated by the 
devaſtation of their country, were now ſteeled 
againſt amity with Great Britain; or whether 
they thought they had already pledged them- 
ſelves to France beyond what they could 
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honorably retract (for they had now heard that 
the treaty. was ſigned) may admit of an argu- 
ment. Perhaps all theſe reaſons combined in 
forming the anſwer they returned to the com- 
miſhoners, which was in ſubſtance, that they 
had already decided againſt the — 
bills, and that no other proof of the diſpoſi- 
tion of he king of Great Britain toward a peace 
would be accepted, than his explicit acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the ſtates, or 
the withdrawing his fleets and armies. Not- 
withſtanding this, the commiſſioners left no 
means untried to procure a more amicable ad- 
juſtment; but the congreſs were inflexible; 
and ſome reports of an attempt to bribe certain 
members of congreſs, though politively diſ- 
avowed by the commiſſioners, gained the people 
over to their opinion. Finding all endeayours 
to be fruitleſs, the commiſſioners iſſued a ma- 
nifeſto, in which, among other things, it was 
ſtated, that the whole conteſt was now changed, 
and the queſtion was how far Great Britain 
might, by every means in her power, deſtro 
or render uſeleſs a connexion contrived for 
her ruin, and for the aggrandizement of France. 
Under ſuch circumſtances the laws of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation muſt direct the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain, and if the Britiſh colonies are to become 
an acceſhon to France, will direct her to-ren- 
der that acceſſion of as little avail as poſſible to 
her enemy. | 
Me now return to the progreſs of the war. 
Larger narrations may admit of a minute detail 
of ſkirmiſhes and petty encounters; but-theſe ſo 
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much reſemble each other in all wars, and con- 
tribute ſo little to the main purpoſes of hiſtory, 
that we ſhall notice only the more important 
actions. The ſpring* was nearly over before the 
contending armies * to act. Count d Eſtaing's 
ſquadron of twelve ſhips of the line and four 
frigates entered the Delaware in the 2 
of July, which rendered it neceſſary for the 
Britiſh to evacuate Philadelphia and remove to 
New Vork, as a grand centre. The paſſage of 
the royal army into New Jerſey was effected 
with incredible perſeverance, amid innumer- 
able difficulties. The Americans detached large 
bodies to fall upon their rear; and to oppole 
thoſe Sir Henry Clinton placed his grenadiers, 
light infantry , and chaſſeurs, in his rear, and 
the baggage in front. General Lee was ap- 
pointed to command the American army on 
this expedition, and great hopes were entertain ed 
of its ſucceſs; but when general Waſhington 
marched up to aſſiſt, he found that Lee had 
given orders for a retreat. Soon after, the ar- 
tillery of both armies engaged ; about 250 of 
the Americans were killed and wounded, and 
the royaliſts, including priſoners, loſt about 350; 
but night *; a ſtop to the action, and, before 
morning, the Britiſh army had retreated, leaving 
a few wounded men behind them, who coul 

not be carried off, and reached Sandy Hook 
without farther interruption. General Lee 
was brought to trial ** for his conduct on this 
day, and ſentenced to one year's ſuſpenſion 
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from public ſervice. The Americans now poſted 
at White Plains, and afterward marched to 

- Middlebrook in Jerſey. Congreſs returned to 
Philadelphia, from whence they had been ab- 
ſent only nine months. Here they received a 
Monſieur Gerard as plenipotentiary from the 
court of France; a circumſtance which in their 
opinion gave a dignity and conſequence to their 
confederacy. 

Count d Eſtaing appeared on the coaſt of Ame- 
rica when the Britiſh fleet and army were fia- 
tioned in the harbour and city of New York. 
Had d Eſtaing arrived when the Engliſh fleet 
was in the Delaware, his ſuperior force muſt 
have made an eaſy prey. He faced them how- 
ever, in a ſew days, off Sandy Hook; but not 
thinking an attack either prudent or practicable, 
he ſailed for New York, and by this laſt motion 
loſt an opportunity of capturing admiral Byron's 
ſmall fleet. The expedition of the French ad- 
miral againſt Rhode Iſland , aſter various ma- 

=, noeuvres, proved abortive; and the ineffi cacy 
* of his meaſures, added to the loſs of the ſeaſon, 
| which was now drawing to a cloſe, diſhearten- 
ed the Americans, whoſe expectations of his 
ſucceſs were more ſanguine than either his 
courage or his conduct could juſtify. The Eng- 

iſh fleet were inſerior in force, but in bravery 

and management, greatly ſuperior. As ſoon 
as Sir Henry Clinton found that the Americans 

had left Rhode Iſland, he ſent a detachment to 

Bedford and its neighbourhood, who deſtroyed 

above ſeventy ſail of ſhipping, with various ma- 

> gazines , warehouſes, and ſtores, to a great 


* 
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amount. Another expedition of a ſimilar na- 
ture was conducted, = the ſame time, with 
equal ſucceſs, and a regiment of American light 
dragoons were ſurpriſed and cut to pieces by 
a party commanded by major-gentral Grey. A 
ſruitleſs attempt againſt Eaſt Florida is to be 
added to the liſt 7 00 ps loſſes, while the 
conquelt of Savannah, the capital of Georgia, 
decided the preſent campaign almoſt in favor 
of the Engliſh. | pe 
The ſyſtem of war became now ſo far changed, 
that the year we are entering upon * preſents us 
with little more than various adts of diſtreſs and 
deſolation, committed by detachments from the 
reſpedive armies. Two expeditions, the one 
to Virginia, and the other to Connecticut, afford 
melancholy inſtances of the miſeries of civil war. 
The moſi wanton barbarities were practiſed on 
the inhabitants without regard to age or ſex, 
and property of all kinds was deſtroyed. How 
theſe outrages were complained of by one party 
or vindicated by the other, is not now a matter 


of inquiry. 


* 


* 


Hook, oppoſite to New York. By the former, 


the Britiſh loſt 63 men killed, and 543 who 
were taken priſoners; in the latter, 30 were 
killed 5 and 160 taken. 1 In both actions. the 
courage of the American commanders was not 
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Two events of importance, which diſtinguiſh- 
ed the war in the weſtern world, were the 
capture of Stoney Point, on North River, and. 
the ſurpriſe. of the Britiſh garriſon of Powles 
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more confpicuous than their humanity. In 
other attempts, however, of this kind, they 
were not equally ſucceſsful; and from the pe- 
culiar ſituation of general Waſhington's army, 
he was unwilling to weaken it by dividing it 
into predatory detachments. 
In the ſouth, the Britiſh were now for the 
firſt time endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh govern- 
ment in Carolina and Georgia. Their armies 
were reinſorced by great bodies of loyaliſts ; 
but, as a conſiderable part of them inliſted 
merely for the ſake of plunder, or ſrom mo- 
tives of fear, and temporary ſecurity, they 
contributed neither to the ſucceſs nor the re- 
putation of our arms; for no ſooner was a 
body of them defeated in a ſkirmiſh than the 
reſt returned to their homes. Notwithſtandin 
this, the Britiſh were extending their faſtneſſes 
ſo ſar, that general Lincoln thought it adviſe- 
able to croſs into Georgia, and bound their 
progreſs; but of 1500 men ſent on chis expedi- 
tion; only 450 returned to their camp, the reſt 
being killed by the Engliſh, or taken priſoners, 
or drowned in attempting to make their eſcape. 
A like fate attended another expedition of the 
Americans into Georgia; and the Britiſh'army,' 
fluſhed with ſueceſs; puſhed on to the capture 
of Charleſtown, although, as it was found to 
be too ſtrongly fortified,” the deſign was for the 
preſent abandoned. On the other hand, a 
great body of the Americans, who attempted 
to beliege Savannah, were defeated and com- 
pelled to raiſe the ſiege. D'Eſtaing command- 
ed on this occaſion , and, after the defeat, 
reimbarked 
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reimbarked his troops and artillery, and left the 
continent; and the American troops retreated 
over the river Savannah. The hiſtory of this 
campaign is ſingular. During the whole of it, 
the perſeverance and intrepidity of the Engliſh 
were as remarkable as the heſitating and ill 
conducted exertions of the Americans: yet, 
notwithſtanding the former, the Engliſh were 
yet confined to their original boundaries in 
Georgia: and notwithſtanding the latter, the 
ſpirit of the Americans, though weakened, was 
not broken; and no ſtate, town, or village, 
ever thought of accepting the terms held out 
by the commiſſioners? 

It remains to be mentioned, that, about the 
end of laſt year, count dEſtaing took St. Vin- 
cent's and Grenada; and. the Britiſh, St. Lucia: 
About the ſame time, the marquis de Bouille, 
governor of Martinico, ſurpriſed and took the 
iſland of Dominica. | | 

During theſe tranſactions abroad, government 
found it expedient to call forth the moſt pow- 
erſul exertions. Admiral Keppel was appointed 
commander of the fleet at Portſmouth * ; and, 
about the month of June, he was enabled to ſet 
ſail with twenty ſhips of the line. War had not 
at this time been proclaimed , nor repriſals 
ordered; but coming up with two French fri- 

ates, the admiral conceived | himſelf to be 
juſtified in taking them; and learning, at the 
ſame time, that the French fleet at Breſt con- 
fiſted of thirty-two ſail of the line, he returned 


* A. D. 1778. 
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to Portſmouth ,. and, on the 3d of July, he 
was enabled to take to fea with thirty ſail of 


the line. On the 23d the two fleets were in 


fight of each other, and, on the morning of 
the 27th, an engagement took place, which 
laſted with great tury for upward of three hours. 
One hundred and thirty-three of the Britiſh 
were killed, and three hundred and ſeventy- 
three wounded : the French loſt upward of 


two thouſand. This would have been a proud 


day for Great Britain,” but for an unfortunate 
miſunderſtanding between the commander in 


chief and admiral Palliſer, vice admiral of the 


blue, which prevented the action from being 


deciſive. Few events have occaſioned a greater 


clamor at home. Admiral Keppel was tried by 


a a court martial, who, after a hearing of thirty 


days, honorably acquitted him of all the charges. 
Neither he, —— nor Palliſer, ſerved 
aſterward in the war. | 

When the parliament met *, the oppoſition 


E propoſed to inquire, by what fatal councils, and 
_ unhappy ſyſtem of policy, this country had 


been reduced to her preſent ſituation; and, as 
uſual, boldly attacked the miniſtry on their 
incapacity and inconſiſtency. General Burgoyne 
arraigned lord George Germaine, the ſecretary 
for the American department, with great acri- 
mony; and Mr. Fox, at ſeveral times, moved 
to cenſure the conduct of lord Sandwich, the 


firſt lord of the admiralty. The conduct of 


admirals Keppel and Palliſer, and of lord and 
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general Howe, was alſo the: ſubject of great 
altercation in both houſes. Evidence was heard, 
and the miniſtry appeared to ſtand convicted of 
egregious blunders, and of great negligence, in 
conducting the war. But While theſe difputes 
were in agitation, another enemy was an- 
nounced to the houſe “. Spain had joined its 
ancient animoſities with thoſe of France, and 
the ambaſſadors from the reſpective courts were 
recalled. The minority now urged the neceſſity 
of withdrawing our forces from America, and 
directing them againſt the houſe of Bourbon. 
With the ſame effect, they recommended a 
total change of men and meaſures. The whole 
ſeſſion preſented a ſcene of uſeleſs altercation, 
and cloſed its fittings about the beginning 
of July. ET. b 
88 between the French and Engliſh in 
the Eaſt Indies commenced, near the end of laſt 
year, by an attack on the French ſettlement 
at Pondicherry. The ſiege of this important 
place was conduded by major general Munro, 
commander of the Eaſt India company's troops 
on the coaſt of Coromandel, and by 1 
aſſiſted by the Engliſh fleet under Sir Edward 
Vernon, who had driven a ſuperior French 
fleet from the place. The garriſon of Pondi- 
cherry made a brave defence, but the governor 
was obliged at length to capitulate **, and on 
terms which did honor to the generolity of the 
victors. The company's troops, which amounted 
to upward of 10,000', had about 220 flain, 
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andmear 700 wounded? The garriſon, amount- 


ing only to 3000, d um killed, and near 500 


wounded... 
In the beginning of this year , the F rench 
ſent a 1quadron, commanded by the marquis 
de Vaudreuil, nd a land force commanded b 
the duke. de Lamm to the coaſt of Africa, 
where they eaſily took poſſeſſion of the Britiſh 
ſettlements, forts and property, at Senegal. 
Sir Edward Hughes, on the 8 4 hand, ſeized 
the iſland of Goree, and placed a ſirong gar- 
riſon in it. During the ſummer, the French 
made an attempt on the iſland of Jerſey, which 
was deſeated by Sir James Wallace taking ſome 
of their frigates. The miniſtry had as yet adopt- 
ed no plan to prevent a junction of the French 
and Spaniſh fleets, which was actually accom- 
liſhed about the middle of Auguſt, when this 
ormidable combined force, to the terror of 
the whole nation, entered the Briuſh channel, 
and aſter parading for two days off Plymouth, 
retired” without offering any attack. Their 
purpoſe, if they had any beyond that of oſien- 
tation, feems to have been to watch the Britiſh 
fleet; but Sir Charles Hardy, who commanded 
that fleet, entered the channel without any 
interruption. Such, and ſo various, were the 


e e mern of 2 two laſt campaigns. 


1. E T T E n -LXXL 
Tut 3 we are now entering. upon 


V as compoſed of tew circumſtances which tend- 
ed to accelerate the deciſion of the important 


> 
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queſtion. Aſter the departure of the French 
fleet, Sir Henry Clinton embarked with a great 
army, on an expedition againſt the capital of 
South Carolina: and vice admiral Arbuthnot 
was to fecond him with a naval force adequate 
to the object in view. Though the paſſage of 
this army, from New Vork to Charleſtown, 
was tedious, and in ſome reſpects] diſaſtrous, 
yet they arrived beſore the place in a condi- 
tion ſor immediate attack. On the army taking 
poſt at Aſhley river, the aſſembly of the ſtate, 
then fitting, broke up, and appointed the go- 
vernor to take proper ſieps for its defence: The 
town was diſcovered by the Britiſh troops to 
be ſo completely fortified, that Sir Henry Clin- 
ton thought it neceſſary to wait for reinforce- 
ments from New York and Savannah; but, 
immediately on their arrival, he began the ſiege 
with great ſpirit and effect “. His; army and navy 
had a decided ſuperiority, and, aſter a variety 


of ineffectual operations on the part of the town, 


general Lincoln, the commander, was under 
the neceſſity of ſurrendering on the terms of- 
ſered by Sir Henry Clinton, the nature of which 
is highly honorable to his generoſity and mag- 
nanimity. The garriſon was to march out of 
town, and to depolit their arms in the front of 
the works, but without beating a Britiſh march, 
or uncaſing the colors. The continental troops 
and ſeamen were to keep their baggage, and 
remain priſoners of war, until exchanged. The 
militia were allowed to return to their homes, 


* March 29, 1780. 
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as priſoners on parole, and the other inhabitants 
to retain their property on the ſame terms. 

Tho loſs of men killed in this ſiege was nearly 

equal, but the amount of the priſoners of war, 


in conſequence! of the ſurrender, was at leaſt 


{ix thouſand, a great proportion of which were 
officers. General Lincoln had to encounter the 
cenſures of the cautious on this occaſion; but 
it does not appear that he erred otherwiſe than 
by departing ſrom the ſyſtem purſued by ge- 
neral Waſhington, who never attempted to 
deſend any poſt or place without the ere 
of ſecuring a retreat in caſe the day ſhould be loft. 
'' Before general Clinton went on any other 
expedition, he took ſome meaſures to bring the 
inhabitants to 'a ſenſe of their duty as Britiſh 
ſubjects. He publiſhed ſundry addreſſes and 
remonſtrances, and combining ſear with per- 
ſuaſion, poſted garriſons in different parts of 
the country, to keep the people in awe. Two 
thouſand men were marched to North Carolina, 
and colonel Tarleton defeated and cut to pieces 
a detachment of 300 Americans at Wachaws , 
with hardly any loſs on his own fide. Aſter 
theſe proceedings, Sir Henry Clinton embarked 
for New York, leaving four thouſand men for 
the ſouthern ſervice, the chief command de- 
volving on lord Cornwallis, who, in providing 
for the civil and commercial arrangements of 
this province, found the people in general ſub- 
miſſive: in many places they laid down their 
arms, and partly from fear, and partly from a 
deſire of peace, profeſſed their obedience as 


ſubjects. The perſons who had been Dy in 
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arms in Charleſtown were now releaſed from 
their parole, and it was expedted they would 
have embraced ſuch an opportunity to arm in 
favor of the Britiſh government; but to this 
they could not be reconciled, and many began 
to arm in their own defence; ſo difficult will it 
always be found to conquer the minds of men. 
In the mean time, the Americans were pre- 
paring a force to check the progreſs of the Briuſh 
army, and a colonel Sumpter, at the head of a 
party of exiles from South Carolina, defeated a 
detachment of the royal army polted in a lane 
at Williamſon's plantation“. Encouraged by this 
ſuccels, his troops foon augmented to the num- 
ber of 600, who diſtinguiſhed their intrepidity 
in other ſkirmiſhes ; and the Britiſh commanders 
had now the mortification to fee hoſtilities re- 
newed where they hoped they had eſtabliſhed 
peace and loyalty. An American Army was 
likewiſe approaching to South Carolina, under 
the command of general Gates, and the cauſe 
" congreſs ſeemed to revive. Gates' army 
amounted to four thouſand men, includi 
militia, Lord Cornwallis. had not above half 
this number; yet he marched from Charleſtown 
to Cambden, and determined to give battle. 
In the night the two armies met, and an en- 
gagement enſued **, in which the continentals 
were completely deteated, with great loſs of 
men and ſtores, owing, among other circumſtan- 
ces, to the cowardice of their militia. - The 
capture and defeat of Sumpter's detachment, 


* July 12. Aug. 15, 
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by colonel Tarleton, followed this engagement, 

and the ſucceſs of the Britiſh, at this period, 

might be the theme of panegyric, had it not 

been ſullied by certain eruel and impolitic re- 

gulations, adopted in order to enforce obedi- 

ence among the people, but which in ſact pro- 
duced a quite contrary effect. Toward the cloſe 
of this year, a Britiſh detachment was defeat- 
ed near the confines of North and South Ca- 
rolina, by a large body of newly raiſed Ame- 
rican militia. The Britiſh, under the command 
of major Ferguſon ;” behaved with uncommon 
ſpirit, but their encampment being injudicious, 
and no chance of retreat being left, they were 
obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners to 
the number of 800. The gallant Ferguſon was 
mortally wounded. 

The campaign in South Carolina affording no 
other action of importance, we turn now to 
the aflairs in the northern ſtates, which bore a 
ſingular complexion at this time. General 
Kniphauſen undertook an excurſion into Jerſey 
from New Lork with five thouſand men. His 
progreſs was marked with conſiderable devaſta- 
tion, as the American troops were not able to 
reſiſt; but the expedition ended without ap- 
parently having any object in view, and cer- 
tainly without accompliſhing any action of im- 
portance. The Americans, at this time, had 
to contend with great difficulties, among none 
of the leaſt of which was the want of ſpecie, and 
the depreciation of their paper currency. Theſe 
occaſioned diſcontents, and ſome ſew inſtances 

ol mutiny in their. army; yet amid all their 
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diſtreſſes, and wants, we do not ſind that the 
Britiſh army could at all avail themſelves of 
theſe circumſtances. For what only extreme 
diſtreſs occahoned, a very moderate ſupply 
would remove; and, as has been already ob- 
ſerved, the means taken to ſeduce them from 
their duty, only ſerved to bind them cloſer to 
it: while, on the other hand, the judicious 
and humane expedients contrived by the Ame- 
rican congreſs and commanders, in a ſeaſon of 
deep diſmay, cheered the hearts and ſupported 
the hopes of the ſoldiers. 

In this criſis, a French fleet and army ar- 
rived at Rhode Ifland . The fleet, command- 
ed by M. de Ternay, conſiſted of ſeven ſhips of 
the line, five frigates, and five floops. The 
army amounted to ſix thouſand men, under 
count de Rochambeau. The arrival of admiral 
Greaves, however, with fix ſail of the line, 
and his conſequent junction with admiral Ar- 
buthnot, who had four, gave the Britiſh fleet 
a decided ſuperiority, and they determined to 
attack the French at Rhode Iſland; this being 
found impracticable, the Engliſh blocked up 
the fleet and army of the enemy, and thus 
rendered them uſeleſs to the Americans; a diſ- 
appointment which was yet exceeded by an- 
other, which ſhowed how little was to be ex- 
pected from the wiſdom of the French com- 
manders. Count de Guichen, the French ad- 
miral tn the Welt Indies, was to have joined M. 
de Ternay, and thus have gained a ſuperiority 
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againſt which the Engliſh could not have ſtood; 
but, inftead of this, Guichen ſailed for France, 
leaving the Americans no other conſolation than 


they could derive from the hopes of another 


campaign. | 
While the affiſtance, ſent by their new ally, 


was thus rendered ineffectual, an enemy ap- 


eared in the bowels of their conſederacy, who 
had like to have involved their whole cauſe in 


ruin. General Arnold, who had ſo often fought 


for the independence of the ſtates, now en- 
page for a ſſipulated ſum, to betray into the 

ands of the Britiſh, an important poſt, the 
keeping of which he had lolicited; this was 


called Weſt Point, the Gibraltar of America, 


and built for the detence of North River. It 
was a place of vaſt conlequence, and the re- 
politory of their moſt valuable ſtores. The loſs 
would have been ſeverely felt, and, perhaps, 
would at this time have been fatal, but the 
ſcheme was baffled in the outlet. Major An- 
dre, an Engliſh officer of acknowledged ſpirit 
and bravery, was ſelected to conduct the ſecret 
negotiation between general Arnold and Sir 
Henry Clinton. By miſtake, Andre fell into 
the hands of ſome of the ſcouts belonging to 
the Americans, and his papers being found upon 
him, the whole plot was diſcovered. Andre 
was tried , and condemned to be hanged as a 
ſpy. It was in vain that the Britiſh commander 
endeavoured to make him be conſidered in any 
other light, or that he himſelf ſolicited to die 
as a ſoldier. The ignominious puniſhment was 
inflicted without abatement. Arnold, however, 
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made his eſcape, and joined the Britiſh army, 
of which he was made a brigadier-general. The 
Britiſh univerſally cenſured general Waſhington 
for his ſeverity toward Andre, while the Ame- 
ricans were of opinion, that he had forfeited 
thoſe privileges which a fair and open enemy 
may elaim. It does not, indeed, appear poſ- 
ſible to conſider Andre in any other light than 
that of a ſpy ; but his courage and private virtues 
gained him many friends, who, in the caſe of 
a perſon of indifferent character, would never 
have thought twice on the ſubject. General 
Arnold wrote an ingenious defence of his con- 
duct, in abandoning the cauſe he had fought 
and bled to ſupport, and proſeſſed that he went 
cordially with the Americans before their alli- 
ance with France, but from that time he had 
become a loyaliſt, and only retained his arms 
and command, waiting for an opportunity to 
ſurrender them to Great Britain. On this de- 
ſence it is needleſs to add any comment. 

I ſhould now return to the war with France 
and Spain, but it will be neceſſary firſt to 
glance at the ſtate of affairs at home, eſpecially 
as an event of a very extraordinary kind oc- 
curred in the metropolis, which cannot fo pro- 
perly be introduced as in its connexion with 
the affairs of parliament. _ 

When the legiſlature aſſembled in the latter 
end of laſt year, the miniſters announced their 
deſign to proſecute the war with ſpirit, and 
to break that moſt unnatural confederacy which 
had been formed againſt this iſland. The op- 
polition , reſuming their accuſtomed topics, 
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cried aloud for a change of men and meaſures, 
roms a continuance of that ſyſtem of folly 
and debility, which had brought the nation 
into its preſent dilemma, and entailed diſgrace 
on the Britiſh name and arms. In Ireland, a 
ſpirit of diſcontent had long been obſerved, 


| _—y from encumberances on their trade, and 


they had now formed a powerſul military aſ- 
ſociation, the uſe of which, it did not appear, 
was to be confined to protection from foreign 
enemies only. Ala med at this mode of re- 
ſiſtance, lord Shelburne endeavoured to call 
the attention of the houſe to an object ot fo 
much urgency, and ſome bills were brought 
in by the miniſter ſor the relief of the trade of 
that country. 

Petitions were now preſented from all parts 
of England againſt the meaſures of adminiſtra- 
tion. Many undeniable events had confirmed 
the arguments of the oppoſition, and a general 
bias appeared in favor of economy and retrench- 
ment in public expenſes. In parliament, how- 
ever, little or nothing was conceded to the 
wiſhes of the minority, though now backed by 
a great proportion, of the people, and a pro- 
rogation was approaching, when the metro- 
polis became on a ſudden a ſcene of confuſion 


and ſerocious riot, that has no parallel in our 
hittory. It is neceſſary to trace this to its ſource. 


About two years ago, a bill had paſſed both 
houſes, granting certain relief to the Roman 
catholies from the penal laws. The times were 
conceived to be ſufficiently liberal for this in- 
dulgence, and it is probable, that it would 
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have been univerſally acceptable, had not a ſet 


of bigots ariſen, who diſgraced the cloſe of the 


eighteenth century, by inflaming the minds 


of the people againſt the Roman catholics. Lord 


George Gordon, a member of the houſe of 


commons, had often talked wildly on this ſub- 


ect, but little attention was paid to him, and 
he placed himſelf at the head of a ſociety of 
numerous, but obſcure individuals, who called 
themſelves the proteſtant aſſociation. By means 
of the hand-bills of this ſociety, nearly fift 
thouſand perſons aſſembled, on a day appointed *, 
in St. George's-lields, to accompany lord George 
to the houſe of commons, with a petition for 
the repeal of the lenient act in favor of the 
Roman catholics. This mob proceeded over 
London-bridge , through the city and Weſt- 
minſter to the parhament, where they com- 
letely ſurrounded the ſeveral avenues, waiting 
the fate of their petition, which was ordered 
to be read on the Tueſday following. On this, 
the majority of the mob began to diſperſe, but 
a body of them immediately went to the Ro- 
mh chapel in Duke-ltreet, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
and to that in Warwick-ſtreet, Golden-ſquare, 
both of which they demoliſhed, burning the 
valuable furniture, pictures, &c. On the ap- 
pearance of a party of the guards they diſperſed; 
and that night and the following day paſſed 
without any repetition of violence. On Sunday, 
however, the mob again aſſembled, and deſtroy- 


ed the popiſh chapel in Moorfields. Next day, 
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they demoliſhed ſome houſes belonging to Ro- 


man catholics in the ſame place, and dividing 
themſelves into parties, carried deſtruction to 


the houſes of ſeveral gentlemen in Weſtminſter, 


who had been active in promoting, what they 


called, the Popery Act. All this time, no ef- 


forts of any kind had been made to repreſs 
theſe riots. A general panic had A; all 
ranks of men. On Tueſday, the day appointed 
by parliament to take the petition of the pro- 
teſtant aſſociation into conſideration, the mob, 
as numerous as on the preceding Friday, though 
leſs regular, again ſurrounded the houſe, and 
inſulted many of the members, inſomuch that 
both houſes broke up, declaring that no act of 


theirs could be legal, while they were thus 
awed by a licentious mob, and ſurrounded w| 


a military force. That might the mob attacke 
and, in a few hours, ſet fire to the goal of 
Newgate, liberating the priſoners, who joined 
their deliverers; they alſo deſtroyed the houſes 
of ſome of the magiſtrates of Weſtminſter, of 
lord Mansfield, whoſe valuable manuſcripts 
and library were irrecoverably loſt, and of 
many private citizens in different parts. Parties 
of the guards were called out in Weſtminſter, 
but they either came too late, or did nothing. 
On the following day, the mob, reinforced 
by the priſoners of Newgate, Clerkenwell Bride- 
well, and New Priſon, extended their havoc 
to various parts of the city of London and 
borough of Southwark, in which latter they 
were oppoſed by an aſſociation of the inha- 
bitants, who killed and wounded ſeveral, took 
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others priſoners, and put the reſt to flight. The 
King's-bench priſon, however, with three hou- 
ſes adjoining, and the New Bridewell, were 
ſet on fire, and almoſt entirely conſumed. In 
the city of London, the outrages of this mob 
were as yet uninterrupted; the valuable pre- 
miſes of an eminent diſtiller in Holborn were 
ſet on fire, and owing to the vaſt quantity of 
ſpirits in that manufactory, burnt with immenſe 
"ay a great many of the rioters are ſaid to 
have loſt their lives here, by being ſurrounded 
with the flames, while in a liate of intoxica- 
tion. Nothing could exceed the terror and con- 
ſternation which pervaded the city at this time. 
The Bank, and all public offices, were known 
to be marked out for deſtruction, and property 
of every kind ſeemed an ealy prey to this fero- 
cious banditti, when an order was iſſued by the 
authority of the king in council, for the mili- 
tary to act, without waiting ſor directions from 
the civil magiſtrates, and to uſe force for diſ- 
pelling the illegal and tumultuous aſſemblies of 
the people. In conſequence of this, many of 
the rioters were killed by the military, in various 
parts of the town, and the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, recovering in ſome degree from that 
wretched puſillanimity, of which he was fo 
juſtly r began to take ſome ſteps ſor the 
protection of the city. 

On the 8th, the guards having been found 
inſufficient in number to deſend every part of 
the metropolis, all the troops and militia within 
thirty miles were ſent for, and, by their exer- 
tions, peace was at length reſtored. Such was 
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the lenity, or rather the ſorbearance of the civil 
and military power, that only about two hun- 
dred and eighty, inall, ofthe rioters were killed, 
and about eighty wounded and taken priſoners. 
The day following this reſtoration of order, 
lord George Gordon was apprehended for high 
treaſon, and committed to the Tower; he was 
tried a ſew months after, and acquitted. Other 
perſons connected with the wotellant aſſociation 
were alſo taken up and examined, but diſmiſſed 
ſor want of evidence. | 

This riot was, in every reſpect, the moſt ex- 
traordinary that ever happened. It will, per- 
haps, in future times,' be ſcarcely believed , 
that a mob of obſcure and unarmed men, with- 
out a viſible plan of action, or oſtenſible lead- 
ers, ſhould carry devaſtation into every part of 
the metropolis for nearly a week, while the 
civil and military powers ſtood by as harmleſs 
ſpedators. That the city of London, which 
contains a property, the deſtruction of which 
could not fail to penetrate to the moſt diftant 
parts of the iſland, ſhould be thus left a prey 
to a lawleſs rabble, is with difficulty to be 
accounted for. Perhaps, the formidable appear- 
ance of the petitioners, who ſurrounded the 
parliament-houſe, might have its ſhare in occa- 
ſioning a greater panic than had a real foun- 
dation. Perhaps the cowardly timidity of the 
chief magiſtrate of London, might communicate 


like an infectious diſorder to his fellow citizens. 
It is certain, that a very ſmall ſhare of ſpirit 


on his part, would, at the beginning, have 
checked the violence of the mob; but by ſome 
| ſirange 
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ſiravge infatuation it happened, that neither in 
London nor Weſtminſter were any effectual ſteps 
taken , before a property of ſeveral millions was 
deſtroyed, and the commercial proſperity of 
the nation brought into imminent danger. 

As to the cauſes of this riot, they are not ſo 
difficult to find, although, as is often the caſe 
where the mob govern, the original object was 
changed in the courſe of their progreſs. The 
proteliant aſſociation labored hard to throw 
the weight of odium from their ſhoulders, and 
to perſuade the world that none of their bod N 
had any hand in the general deſtruction. This f 
may be true; but they will find it not an eaſy 
matter to prove that none of the petitioners who 
aſſembled in St. George's-fields — ed to the 
mob; and ſtill leſs ealy will th find it to ſe- 
parate the ſentiments of bigotry from the actions 
of perſecution. There can be no doubt, that 
the clamor raiſed- againſt the Roman catholics, 
and that only, was the primary cauſe of the riot. 

And thoſe who fly ſor ſupport to the paſſions of 
a mob, ought to learn from the hiſtory of thele 
riots, that it is not by inflaming the paſſions, 
but inſtructing the mind, that the people can 
be rendered uleful; and they ought to remem- 
ber, that this mob, which firſt aſſembled to 
burn the chapels and deſtroy the property of 
Roman catholics, in a few days aimed deſtruc- 
tion at all property without diſtinction. In ſome 
parts of the country, about this time, a riotous 
diſpoſiſion had appeared, but the miſchief done 

| was trifling. 
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| The buſineſs of parliament had now been 


_ interrupted for nearly a fortnight. When the 


houſes met, ſome altercation took place reſpect- 
ing the orders which had been given to employ 


the military without waiting for the directions 


of the civil power; and at the ſame time it was 
acknowledged that a delicacy in this very point 
had been the cauſe of all the miſchief which 
happened. Soon aſter, this parliament was 
prorogued, and on the eighth of September 
following diſſolved. | | 


LETTER LXXII. 
3 HE naval advantages gained by the Engliſh 


fleet over that of France and Spain, if not equal 


In e to thoſe of former wars, were at 
l 


lealt ſufficient to vindicate the ſuperiority of 
Great Britain on her proper element. Toward 
the cloſe of laſt year, Sir Hyde Parker, who 
was ſtationed in the Weſt Indies, took ſeveral 


war and merchant ſhips from the enemy; and 


rear admiral Rowley took three ſhips of war, 
one of forty-two, one of thirty-{ix, and one of 


twenty guns, having on board in all about fix 


hundred men. But the moſt brilliant actions of 
the campaign of this year were reſerved for the 
gallant Sir . Brydges Rodney. This officer 
who was intruſted with a fleet, the particular 
deſtination of which was to relieve Gibraltar 
(now beſieged by the Spaniards) in his voyage 
to that place, fell in “ with a fleet of twenty- 
two fail of Spaniſh merchantmen under pro- 


tection of ſeven ſhips of war, belonging to 
Jan. 8, 1780. 
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the royal company of Caraccas. In a few hours; 
Sir George made himſelf maſter of the whole 
fleet. About a week after, he engaged, near 
cape St. Vincent, another Spaniſh feet, con- 
ſiſting of eleven ſhips of the line, and two fri- 
gates, commanded by don Juan de Langara; 
and, notwithſtanding the gallant defence made 
by the latter, Sir George carried four of their 
largeſt ſhips, one of eighty, and three of ſeventy 
guns, into Gibraltar. Two others were taken 
at the ſame time, one of which was driven on 
ſhore and loſt; the other was alſo run on ſhore, 
but recovered. Four ſhips of the line eſcaped, 
two of them very much damaged; and in the 
courſe of the action, the San Domingo of ſeventy 
guns, and {ix hundred men, was blown up. 
No victory could be more complete. The five 
men of war taken were ſoon after added to the 


Britiſh nayy. The treatment of the Spaniſh 


rg ee on this occaſion, was in general fo 
umane, as to make a great impreſſion on the 


Spaniſh nation, and the good effects of this 


policy was felt in the courle of the war. 


After ſupplying the garriſon of Gibraltar with 
proviſion and ammunition, Sir George proceed- 


ed on his voyage to the Welt Indies, where he 
took the chief command of his majeſty's ſhips 
at the Leeward iſlands. Soon after his arrival“, 
an engagement happened between his fleet, 
amounting to twenty ſhips of the line, beſide 
frigates; and the French Feet , Which conſiſted 
of twenty-three ſail of the line and ſome frigates, 
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commanded by count de Guichen. The day 
was undecided, both parties claiming the vic- 
tory: but no ſhip was taken by either. The 
French fought bravely; from admiral Rodney's 
diſpatches to the admiralty, it would appear, 
that he did not think himlelf ſo well ſupported 
as he ought to have been. Of his men, one 
hundred and twenty were killed, and three 
hundred and filty-three wounded. On the fit- 
teenth of May, and on the nineteenth, two 
other engagements took place between thoſe 
fleets, which ended in nothing deciſive. The 
Engliſh loſt ſixty-eight men, and had two hun- 
dred and ninety-three wounded. The French 
fleet ſtated. their loſs in the three engagements 
at only one hundred and fifty-eight killed, and 
eight hundred and twenty wounded. Before 
admiral Rodney arrived in the Weſt Indies, a 

art of Sir. Peter Parker's ſquadron, commanded 
commodore Cornwallis, conſiſting of a ſixty- 
four, a fiſty, and a forty gun ſhip, engaged a 
iquadron, commanded by M. dela Motte Piquet, 
of two ſeventy-four gun ſhips, a ſixty- ſour and 
a fifty- ſix; but though the action laſted the whole 


night, and part of the ſollowing day“, no ſhip 


was taken on either ſide. Rear-admiral Digby, 
who was appointed by admiral Rodney to carry 
home from Gibraltar part of his fleet with the 
Spaniſh prizes, fell in with a French man of 
war of ſixty- four guns and ſeven hundred men, 
which was added to the liſt of captures. 

In the month of June, the French and Spaniſh 
fleets joined in the Welt Indies, and compoſed 

March 20. | 
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a formidable force of thirty-ſix ſail of the line. 
With theſe the Engliſh fleet could not have con- 
tended ; and the ſituation of our iſlands appeared 
to be alarmingly critical. The combined fleet, 
however, made no attack on any of them, nor 
ſeemed deſirous to meet with Sir George Rod- 
ney, who at this time lay at Gros iſlet bay. 
The fortreſs of Gibraltar continued to be be- 
ſieged by the Spaniards, who made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to burn the Engliſh: ſhipping by 
means of fire ſhips, but ſuch was the activity of 
the Engliſh, and the excellent diſpoſitions made 
to counteract the plot, that the Spamards were 
compelled to retreat without executing their 
deſign in the leaſt degree. 

But in Auguſt, the commerce of this country 
received a conſiderable ſhock, by the unex- 
peded capture of a valuable fleet of five Eaſt 
India and fifty Weſt India ſhips, which were 
proceeding on their voyage outward, under 


convoy of the Ramilies of feventy-four guns, 


and two frigates, and unfortunately fell in with 
the combined fleet of France and Spain. The 
Ramilies and the two frigates eſcaped, but the 
merchantmen unavoidably became a prey. It 
was on this occaſion firſt, that the good effects 
of Sir George Rodney's humanity appeared. 
The Spaniards feemed to make it a point of 
honor to repay the ſavor by a ſimilar treatment 
of the numerous Engliſh who now became 
their priſoners. | 

The cloſe of this year was attended by a cir- 
cumſiance, which although by ſome foreſeen, 
yet was by none .. wanting to increafe 
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the embarraſſments of Great Britain. Another 
enemy was added to the formidable combina- 
tion already in arms to cruſh her envied power. 
Complaints from England had repeatedly been 
made to the ſtates general of Holland, that their 
ſhips carried on a contraband trade of ammu- 
nition, &c. with our enemies; this was as fre- 
quently denied on the part of their high mig — 
tineſſes, who retaliated, by complaining that 
our ſhips of war had done great miſchief to their 
trade, by ſtopping and capturing their veſlels, 
on pretence of having contraband goods on 
board. Various remonſirances paſſed between 
the two courts on this ſubject, very little to 
the ſatisfaction of either; and it was eaſy to 
diſcover, that the temperate and conciliating 
language of allies, was merging into the cold 
and haughty ſtyle of two powers whoſe friend- 
ſhip was on the wane. An affair which hap- 
pened at the concluſion of this year brought the 
diſpute to an iſſue. Among the papers of a Mr. 
Laurens, an American, who was taken on 
board a congreſs packet, and who was bound 
to Holland on an embaſly, was the ſketch of a 
treaty of amity and commerce between the re- 
public of Holland, and the united ſtates of 
America. The Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague 
demanded that this ſhould be diſavowed on the 
part of the ftates. They, aſter various delays, 
informed the ambaſſador, that his memorial 
was taken ad referendum, a tedious proceſs 
peculiar to the conſtitution of the republic, 
þut which evidently appearing in the preſent 
cale to be a manoeuyre to gain time, the 
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ambaſſador was ordered by the Britiſh court to 
withdraw from the Hague, and a declaration of 
hoſtilities was publiſhed again{tHolland *. What- 
ever anſwer the Dutch intended to return to 
the Engliſh memorial, it was plain they were 
not prepared ſor immediate hoſtilities, To have 
been permitted to be common carriers to all 
the belligerent powers, would no doubt have 
been far more grateful to the genius ot that 
people. So unprepared were they for a war, 
that, in a few weeks alter this declaration , 
almoſt their whole ſhipping trade lell into the 
hands of the Engliſh men ot war and privateers, 
a misfortune which very conſiderably checked 
their firſt efforts to equip a fleet. It has been 
doubted, whether Great Britain wasuſiifiable 
on the ſcore of wiſdom and prudence in thus 
adding another enemy to her liſt; but whatever 
opinion prevailed on the policy of the meaſure, 
its boldneſs ſeemed to invigorate the nation, 
between which and the republic of Hollaud 
there ever have been certain lurking prejudices, 
ariſing from a rivalſhip in trade, and a con- 
trariety in genius and diſpoſition. 

Although, contrary to the practice of former 
times, the preſent adminiſtration had carried 
on the war, without any ally, yet expectations 
of aſſiſtance from Ruſha were entertained. But 


that power was never leſs diſpoſed than at pre- 


ſent to co-operate with Great Britain. In the 
courſe of this year, a grand project was con- 
trived by the northern courts, which they 
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termed” © an armed neutrality, ſor the protec- 
tion of neutral navigation and commerce.” 'The 
courts of Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Ruſha, 
Vienna, Liſbon, and Naples, were concerned 
in this confederacy, The ſcheme, which ori- 
ginated in the court of St. Peterſburgh, was 
communicated by the empreſs to the courts of 
London, Verſailles, and Madrid. By the for- 
mer, 1t was acknowledged with civility ; but 
the ſatisfaction it evidently afforded to the two 
other courts, very plainly pointed to the na- 
ture of its operation; for they were now cer- 
tain of a conſtant ſupply of every article neceſ- 
ſary to carry on the war, ſafely and cheaply 
conveyed to them, in any quarter where it 
ſhould' be wanted. The merit or demerit , 
however, 'of this ſcheme, does not, aſter all, 
reſt with the empreſs of Ruſſia. It has been 
ſince diſcovered, that ſhe was but the dupe of her 
miniſter, who wiſhed, for certain political pur- 
poſes, to ruin the Engliſh miniſter at her court. 


LETTER LXXI1I. 


We are now arrived at the laſt campaignin 
North America; which began with appearances 
the moſt unfayorable that can be conceived to 
the continentals, and yet ended in the total 
defeat of the Britiſh army, and the complete 
_overthrow of the royal cauſe. The events which 
led to, this unexpected revolution were few , 
but ſtriking. L 

The preſent year commenced with the revolt 
of a yery great part of the American army, 
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which formed what was called the Penſylvania 
line *. Independent of the wretched ſtate of 
the continental ſoldiers as to dreſs, proviſions, 
&c. ſome miſunderſtanding had ariſen reſpe&- 
ing the articles of their ſervice. Thirteen hun- 
dred of them in one day aſſembled, and declared 
they would ſerve no longer unleſs their grie- 
vances were redreſſed. Some rioting enſued, 
and a few-loſt their lives. Collecting all their 
artillery, ſtores, waggons, &c. the revolters mar- 
ched out of the camp, in ſpite of the earneſt 
remonſtrances of their commander general 
Wayne, and after proceeding to a conſiderable 
diſtance, took an advantageous poſt, and eledted 
officers from among themſelves. Intelligence 
of this having arrived at New York, Sir Henry 


Clinton judged it to be a favorable opportunity 


to induce them to join the royal ſtandard, and 
ſent meſſengers informing them, that they ſhould 
be directly taken under the protection of the 
Britiſh government, receive a free pardon for 
all former offences, and that the pay due from 
the congreſs ſhould be made up to them, with- 
out any condition of military ſervice, unleſs it 
ſhould be voluntary, and that they were only 


expected to lay down their arms, and return 


to their allegiance. They were alſo recom- 
mended to move beyond the South river, and 
were promiſed the protection of a body of Bri- 
tiſh troops whenever they deſired it. But theſe 
revolters were not influenced by diſaffection to 
the American cauſe, and therefore rejected 
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ovens! Clinton's terms with diſdain, at the 
ame time delivering up his meſſengers to con- 
greſs. A committee was now ſent from con- 
greſs to them, and aſſurances whores; e made, 


that all grievances ſhould be redreſſed, ſuch as 


deſired it were permitted to return to their own 
homes. The Britiſh meſſengers, aſter a trial 
beſore a board of officers, were condemned 
and executed. The revolters, who appear to 
have acted from a ſenſe of the ſtricteſt honor, 
refuſed the pecuniary reward offered by the pre- 


| dent of congreſs. for having apprehended the 
meſlengers, Theirexampl , however, created 
tiny; 


a ſpirit of bout one hundred and ſixty 
of the Jerſey. troops revolted, but with leſs 
juſtice and moderation; and it was found ne- 
ceſſary to puniſh the ringleaders in this mutiny 
with ſeverity; in conſequence of which, the 
reſt returned to their duty. 

On the outſet of this campaign, lord Corn- 
wallis was preparing to enter into North Ca- 
rolina. His firſt ſtep was conliderably embar- 
raſſed by the American general Morgan having 
attempted to poſleſs himſelf of the important 
diftric of Ninety- ſix. It was neceſſary, if poſ- 
ſible, to prevent this, and colonel Tarleton 
was detached with three hundred cavalry, three 
hundred light infantry, the ſeventh regiment , 
the firſt battalion of the ſeventy-firli regiment, 
with two three pounders. Theſe ſoon came 
up with the Americans, whoſe troops were 
more numerous, but ſo inferior in other re- 
ſpeds, that a victory ſeemed certain. Aſter a 
bloody engagement, however, .in which it has 
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been conceived, that the precipitation of the 
Britiſh , and the peculiarly happy diſpoſition 
of the Americans turned the tide of fortune 
contrary to all probability, the royaliſts were 
completely defeated. pward of 300 were 
killed or wounded, and above 5oo priſoners 
taken. Eight hundred muſkets, two field pieces, 


thirty-five baggage waggons , beſide horſes, fell 


into the hands of the Americans , whoſe loſs 
amounted only to 12 killed, and 6o wounded. 
All the detachment of the royal artillery were 
either killed or wounded in defence of their 
colors. After the engagement, colonel Tarle- 
to retreated to Hamilton's Ford. | 
Diſappointed in this object, lord Cornwallis 
endeavoured to ſorm a junction with general 
Leſlie, who had been ordered to meet him with 
a body of troops from Wynneſborough, while 
part of the army were employed in an ineſſec- 
tual attempt to regain the priſoners taken by 
general Morgan, and intercept his corps on its 
retreat to the Catawba. Halting for two days 
to diſencumber his troops from their ſuperfluous 
baggage, his lordſhip marched through North 
Carolina with great rapidity, and reached the 
remoteſt extremities of the province, on the 
banks of the Dan. The only oppoſition he met 
with, deſerving of notice, was when he croſſed 
the Catawba at M'Gowan's ford, where general 
Davidſon, with a party of American militia, 
endeavoured to oppole his pallage *; but that 


officer being killed in the firſt difcharge, his 
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men retreated, and the royal army landed with- 
out any farther interruption. At Hilſborough, 
his Jordſhip ſet up the king's ſtandard, inviting 
all loyal ſubjects to repair to it. Some hundreds 
of the inhabitants came to the camp, but ſeemed 
more deſirous to ſecure themſelves than to take 


any active part in the war. While this attempt 


was making to revive loyalty, general Green, 
who had been appointed to an important ſer- 


vice, was forming plans to impede the progreſs 


of the royal army. Having in part accompliſhed 
theſe *, by joining a continental regiment of men 
raiſed for eighteen months, and two large bodies 
of militia from Virginia and North Carolina, he 
reſolved to attack lord Cornwallis' army. On 
the 15th the action commenced at Guildford, 
with great ſpirit on both ſides, and, after a 
ſeries of well managed manoeuyres, which 
ſeemed to leave victory doubtful , the at length 
declared for the Britiſh army; but it was fo 
dearly bought on their part, that there was no 
room for triumph. It proved that the Ame- 
rican troops, under diſadvantages almoſt in- 
ſurmountable, were arriving at perfection in 
the art of war; and what was wanting in diſ- 
cipline was made up by the ſuperior {kill of 
their officers. The Britiſh loſt in this battle 
532 killed, wounded, and miſling. General 
Green ſtated the loſs of the continentals at 329, 
killed, wounded, and miſſing; but the loſs of 


militia are not included here. 


After the battle of Guildſord, general Greene 
retreated, and lord Cornwallis removed toward 
March 10. 
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Wilmington. His army at this time was nearly 
deſtitute of neceſſaries; but, here meeting with 
refreſhment, the march was continued acroſs 
the country to Peterſburgh in Virginia. Ge- 
neral Greene had ſollowed bis army ſor ſome 
time, but now conceived the deſign of op- 
poſing the king's forces in South Carolina. On 
the 19th of April, he appeared before Camden, 
a poſt defended by lord Raw don with about gͥo 
Britiſh and provincials. Finding it impoſſible 


to florm the town, he endeavoured to induce 


the troops to make a ſally. - Lord Rawdon, a 
few days after, gratified the American general's 
wiſhes, and attacked him in his camp with 
ſuch ſpirit, that the Americans were obliged 
to fly, and were purſued nearly three miles. 
The retreat of two of their companies is ſaid to 
have occaſioned this defeat. The loſs of the 
Engliſh was about 100 killed and wounded: 
the Americans had about 120 killed and wound- 
ed, and 100 taken priſoners. Alter the en- 
gagement, general Greene retired to Rugley's 
mills, about twelve miles from Camden, where 
he was contriving to repair the loſs of this da 

by a more certain attack on lord Rawdon. His 
lordſhip, ſenſible that he could not retain his 
poſi without hazarding his troops, evacuated 
the place, and marched to the ſouthward of 
Santee, The Americans had lately made them- 
ſelves maſters of ſeveral other poſts that had 


been occupied by the kings troops. In the 


hege of Ninety-ſix, however, general Greene 
was repulſed with great loſs. During thele 
tranſactions a large body of Britiſh troops, under 
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the command of major general Phillips and 
brigadier general Arnold, embarked on an ex- 
pedition, the only object of which was to 


deſiroy American ſtores, and this _ accom- 


liſhed to an immenſe amount, thereby exaſ- 
erating the Americans againſt the Britiſh nation, 
but in no reſpect advancing the royal cauſe. 
Lord Cornwallis, beſore he reached Wil- 
mington, aſter his victory over general Greene, 
ubliſhed a proclamation in favor of the royal 
cauſe, holding forth conſiderable inducements 
to ſuch of the Americans as would accept his 
terms. This, it does not appear, produced 
much effect. While in Virginia, his lordſhip's 
ſituation began to be very critical; no reinforce- 
ments and ſupplies came, as were expected, 
from Sir Henry Clinton, at New York, who 
was prevented by his fears for that city, againſt 
which, it was ſuppoſed , general Waſhington 
had meditated a formidable attack, in con- 
junction with the marquis de la Fayette, and 
an immenſe body of French troops which had 
lately arrived from that kingdom. A manoeuvre, 
it is aſſerted, was practiſed, to draw Sir Henry 
Clinton into this belief: a letter from the Ame- 
rican general was intercepted , which contain- 
ed the delign of an attack on New York. It is 
ſaid, however, on the other hand, that this was 
no manoeuvre, but a real accident, and that 
when this letter was written, the plan of the 
American army was directed againſt New York. 
Be this as it may, the effect was the ſame, and 
Sir Henry was accordingly prevented from ſend- 
ing that aſſiſtance which lord Cornwallis judged _ 


/ 


= 
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to be neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his operations. 
Lord Cornwallis, in the mean time, had taken 
poſſeſſion of York-town and Glouceſter in Vir- 
ginia, and was fortifying them in the beſt 
manner he could. 

The truth is, the American generals, in con- 
cert with the French generals, and admirals, 
had originally formed the deſign of ſuch an 
attack, both by land and water, on New York, 
as, in all human probability, muſt have been ſuc- 
ceſsful. Some circumſtances, however, oc- 
curred to make them change their plan, and 
general Waſhington ſuddenly quines his camp 
at White Plains, croſſed the Delaware, and 
marched toward Virginia; and count de Graſſe, 
the French admiral, prepared to enter the 
Cheſapeak, and co-operate with him. 

Toward the enchof Auguſt, Sir Samuel Hood, 
with a ſquadron from the Weſt Indies, joined 
admiral Greaves, who lay at New York, and, 
alter ſome delay, which has been thought bla- 
mable, arrived in the Cheſapeak on the 5th 
of September, with nineteen ſhips of the line; 
but De Graſſe had anchored in that bay, ſome 
days before, with twenty-four ſhips of the line. 
The fleets, notwithſtanding this diſparity, came 
to action *, which ended without a decihve lols 
on either ſide. The Britiſh fleet had yo killed, 
and 246 wounded, and ſome of the ſhips were 
greatly damaged, one ſo terribly ſhattered , 
that they were obliged to ſet fire to her. The 
fleets remained in ſight of each other for five 
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days, after which the French anchored within 
the Cape ſo as to block up the paſſage. The 
Britiſh fleet then retired to New York, and the 
French remaining in poſſeſſion of the Cheſapeak, 
it was thought inexpedient to ſend aſſiſtance 
immediately to lord Cornwallis. 

The combined forces proceeded to York-town, 
partly by land, and partly down the Cheſapeak: 
on the 25th of September, they rendezvouſed 
at Williamſburgh, and, in five days after, 
moved down to inveſt York-town; the French 
fleet at the ſame time taking ſuch a polition as 
prevented lord Cornwallis from retreating. by 
water. The army halted, in the evening, 
about two miles from York-town. The Ame- 
ricans amounted to near 8000 continentals, and 
5000 militia, The French troops amounted to 
nearly 7000, with a very conſiderable train of 
artillery, under the command of the count de 
Rochambeau. General Waſhington acted as 
commander in chief. On the 29th of September 
the town was completely inveſted, and the 
Britiſh army quite blocked up. 

The works erected for the ſecurity of York- 
town on the right, were redoubts and batteries, 
with a line of ſtockade in the rear. A marſhy 
ravine lay in the front of the right, over which 
was placed a large redoubt. The morals ex- 
tended along the centre, which was defended 
by a line of ſtockade, and by batteries. On 
the leſt of the centre was a hornwork with a 
ditch, a row of friſe and an abbatis. Two re- 
doubts were advanced before the leſt. On the 
gth and 1oth of. October the French and 


Americans 
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Americans opened their batteries; in fix days aſ- 
ter, the works of the place were ſo much dama- 
ged, that they could ſcarcely ſhow a gun. All 
hopes of aſſiſtance were gone, and with the failure 
of an attempt to eſcape, which was baffled by 
a ſtorm, the laſt hope of the royal army ex- 
pired. On the 19th, lord Cornwallis ſur- 
rendered himſelf; and his whole army, pri- 
ſoners to the combined armies of France and 
America. The principal articles of the capitu- 
lation were ; that the troops be priſoners of 
war to congreſs, and the naval force of France; 
the officers to retain their ſide arms and private 
property of every kind; but all property; 
obvioufly belonging to the united ſtates, to be 
ſubject to be reclaimed. The ſoldiers to be 
kept in Virginia, Maryland, and Penfylvania, 
and to be ſupplied with the ſame rations as 
are allowed to ſoldiers in the ſervice of con- 
greſs; a proportion of the officers to march into 
the country with the prifoners; the reſt to be 
allowed to proceed on parole to Europe, to 
New York, or to any other American mari- 
time poſt in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh. On 
thele articles lord Cornwallis obſerves; „I frn- 
«* cerely lament that better could not be ob- 
« tained; but I have neglected nothing to al- 
* leviate the misfortunes and diſtreſs of both 
* officers and ſoldiers.” He indeed endeavour- 
ed to obtain permiſſion for the Britiſh and Ger- 


man troops to return to their refpective coun- 


tries, under no other reſtriction than an en- 

gagement not to ſerve againſt France and Ame- 

rica. He tried alſo to obtain an indemnity for 
2. | 22 
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ſuch of the inhabitants as had joined him; but 
theſe were reſuſed. The only indulgence granted, 
way, that the Bonetta loop ſhould paſs unexamin- 
ed to New York. By ber it was conſequently 
ſuppoſed, that ſome of the moſt obnoxious 
loyaliſts made their eſcape. i 

In the ſiege of this place, the combined arm 
had about 320 killed and wounded. The Britiſh, 
about 500. The number of men who were 
ſurrendered priſoners of war, exceeded 7000; 
but the number of the ſick was ſo great, that 
not much aboye half of theſe were able to 
bear arms. The quantity of ſtores was very 
conſiderable. 
The joy which the news of this great vidory 
diffuſed over the united ſtates, could only be 
exceeded by the grief and mortification it oc- 
cahoned in this country. All our vidories 
combined, all that had been gained by tra- 
verſing an immenſe continent, and carrying 
miſery. and deſolation into the very heart of 
our enemies country, were no balance for the 
loſs of two ſuch armies as ſell at Saratoga and 
York-town. With this defeat, the war con- 
cluded in North America, and the Britiſh re- 
mained in New York, Charleſtown , and Sa- 
vannah, until the ſubſequent negotiation for 
peace was concluded. | | 

In this detail of the operations which led to 
a termination of the war, I haye purpoſely 
omitted many petty ſkirmiſhes, and the ac- 
tions of marauding parties. Theſe are much 
the ſame in all wars; and, if there is any 
thing to be learned from them, it is the 
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humiliating ſact, that bravery and humanity do 
not always go together, and that the name of 
war gives a charm of impunity to actions, which 
are not to be defended by any acknowledged 
principle of true wiſdom, or juſtice. 


LETTER LXXIV. 


[| N England, the public mind had undergone 
great changes, previous to the diſſolution of 
the laſt parliament. A general conviction began 
to prevail, that the conqueſt of America was 
impoſſible, and that we had the ſhadow: of 
power over part of that country, only while it 
was awed by the preſence of our troops. The 
_ immenſe expenſe attending the war, the known 

prodigality of adminiſtration in the diſpoſal of 
public money, and the vaſt ſupplies demanded 
every year without being properly accounted 
for, were complaints that now were-echoed 
from one part of the kingdom to another. Ne- 
vertheleſs, when the new parliament met *, the 
ſtate of parties was found to be nearly the fame 
as before. Sir Fletcher Norton , by his bold- 
neſs in addreſſing the throne, on an occaſion 
which was taken notice of in a former letter, 
had given offence to adminiſtration, and they 
33 and carried, that Mr. Cornwall ſhould 

e elected ſpeaker in his room. His majeſty , 
in addreſſing the houſe, adverted, with an ex- 
preſſion of ſatisfaction, to the progreſs of his 
arms in Virginia and Carolina, which, it was 
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conceived, would have important conſequences 
in 2 the war to a happy concluſion. The 
addreſs of thanks was combated by the whole 
ſtrength of oppoſition. It was objected, that 
the advantages reſulting from the conqueſt of 
Charleſtown, and the {ubmiſſion of the Caro- 


linians, were neither durable nor important; 


for, on the firſt appearance of the troops, com- 
manded by general Gates, great numbers of 
the inhabitants deſerted from the royal ſtand- 


ard, and again inliſted under the banners of 


America. This incident alone, amid a mul- 
titude, all equally deciſive of an inveterate 
antipathy to the government of Great Britain, 
ſtood forward as the unqueſtionable proof, that 
our moſt animated and enlarged exertions could 
never effect the total ſubjugation of the coloniſts. 
Perſeverance in the attempt muſt drive us to 
diſgrace and ruin; while not only the houſe of 
Bourbon, but every power in Europe, would 
riſe upon the fall of a deſerted empire. Not- 
withſtanding theſe, and a multitude of other 


_ forcible arguments, the addreſſes were carried, 


in both houſes, by great majorities. The other 
buſineſs tranſacted before the receſs, related to 
the bill for continuing the ſuſpenſion of the 
Habeas Corpus act, with reſpe& to perſons 
accuſed of high treaſon, either in America, or 
on the high ſeas. The navy eſtimates and ſup- 
phes were combated with great firmneſs ; but 
the miniſter, backed by his uſual majority , 
carried every point ſucceſsfully. Ninety - one 
thouſand ſeamen, including upward of twenty 
thouſand marines, were yoted ſor the ſervice 
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of the year 1781, and the ſum of 41. per man, 
per month, granted for their ſupport and main- 
tenance, including ordnance and ſtores. Of 
the army, thirty-nine thouſand men were voted 
for the ſame ſervice and year. The thanks of 
the houſe were given to Sir Henry Clinton 
and lord Cornwallis for their important ſer- 
vices in America. 

After the receſs *, the miniſter communicated 
fo parliament a meſſage from the king, in which 
his majeſty acquainted them, that, during the 
receſs of parliament , he had been obliged to 
direct letters of marque and general repriſal, 
to be iſſued againſt the ſtates general of the 
United Provinces, and their ſubjeds. For the 
cauſes and motives of his conduct on that oc- 
caſion, he referred to his. public maniſeſto 
againſt that republic, which he had ordered to 
be laid before the houſe. In the courſe of the 
debates on this fubject, it was aſſerted, and 
not diſproved, that the copy of a treaty be- 
tween the ſtates general and America, was 
merely the outline of a treaty which had neither 
been concluded nor ſigned. The miniſtry re- 
pelled this and other arguments, with a more 
than common ſhare of apparent juſtice on their 
ſide, and au addreſs was carried by a conſider- 
able majority, that the houſe would, with a 
firm and determined reſolution , fapport the 
juſt and neceſſary war againſt Holland, for 
the maintenance of the honor of the crown, 
and the rights and intereſts of the people. 


Jan. 25, 1781. 
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A ſew days aſter this“, Mr. Edward Burke, a 

entleman of great talents and eloquence, who 
Fad devoted much of his time and attention 
to the ſubject of retrenchment and reform in 
ſundry parts of the eſtabliſhment, moved, that 
leave be given to bring in a bill, for the better 
regulation of his 3 civil efiabliſhment, 


and of certain public offices; for the limitation 


of penſions, and the ſuppreſſion of certain uſe- 
leſs, expenſive, and inconvement places; and 
jor applying the monies ſaved thereby to the 
»blic ſervice, As this bill was now rejected, 
| ſhall only obſerve, that it was on this oc- 
cahon the oppoſition were joined by Mr. Wil- 
lam Pitt, 2 ſon to the celebrated carl 
of Chatham, who delivered a long and argu- 
mentative ſpeech, with great force and elo- 
quence , in ſupport of Mr. Burke's propoſitions, 
Both parties ſeemed to agree, that the virtues 
and abilities of the late earl were happily re- 
vived in his ſon. | 

When the houſe reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee of ways and means , the miniſter ſtated, 
that the vaſt ſum of twenty-one millions would 
be required for the ſervice of the year. Beſide 
the powerful arguments urged in the houſe of 
commons againſt this exceſs of national expenſe, 
it drew forth a ſpirited proteſt from ſeveral 


| peers, who reprobated the loan, made by the 


miniſter, as improvident in its terms, corrupt 
in its operation, and partial in its diſtribution. 
Twenty-one millions, ſaid they, are added to 
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the capital of the debt ſor a loan of twelve; 
five and a half per cent. perpetual annuity is 
granted; ſix hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
are to be levied in the yearly taxes upon the 
people. In ſuch a fituation, the moſt rigid eco- 
nomy ought to have been uſed, and the pre- 
mium on the loan ought to have been reduced 
in proportion to the exorbitance of the intereſt 
to be paid. Several circumſtances appeared fa- 
vorable to the miniſter, if his objed had been 
to ſerve his country, rather than to raiſe a fac- 
tion for his own ſupport. Theſe arguments 
had weight without doors, and the ſubſequent 
events of the war increaſed the odrum which 
adminiſtration ſoon found to be irreſiſtible. The 
remaining tranſactions of this ſeſhon, as they 
bear no direct relation to the war, I ſhall omit, 
except as far as the affairs of the Eaſt Indies 
are concerned, a brief ſtatement of which it is 
now neceſſary to give. feb 

In the maſs of faqs which compoſe the Engliſh 
hiſtory, there is nothing more extraordinary , 
than that a company of Enghſh merchants ſhould, 
from being mere adventurers in a foreign trade, 
by degrees acquire ſuch power and aſcendency, 
that in the year 1765, we find them maſters 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriza, three of the 
largeſt and richeſt provinces of the Mogul's 
empire, which are ſuppoſed to contain upward 
of ten millions of inhabitants, a number equal 
to that of the inhabitants of England, or, ac- 
cording to ſome computations, greater. Such, 
however, is the vaſt territorial acquiſition of the 


Engliſh Eaſt-India company. As their ſervants 
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who reſided abroad were under no control, 
or under a control that was weak and inef- 
ficient, that held out no terrors, and could 
be eaſily eluded; the inhabitants of theſe pro- 
yinces were plundered and opprelled in eve 
ſhape that avarice prompted. The ſew of the 
company's ſervants who poſſeſſed greater in- 
tegrity and humanity, endeavoured to counteract 
thoſe evils by ſundry wiſe regulations and ar- 
 rangements , but the cry of the opprelled had 
reached England, and the firong hand of le- 
gillative authority was thought neceſſary, to 
take the management of territorial affairs from 
men who could ſo eaſily abuſe it. | 
In 1773, an act was paſſed, by which the 
mayor's court of Calcutta, originally eſtabliſhed 
by the authority of the Eaſt- india company, 
ſhould be confined to ſmall mercantile cauſes, 
and that a new court ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
. conliſting of a chief juſtice; and three puiſne 
judges, to be appointed by the crown, with 
liberal ſalaries. A ſuperiority was likewiſe to 
he given to the prelidency of Bengal over the 
ather preſidencies. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing year Sir Elijah Impey, as chief juſtice, 
with three others, ſailed for India. This court 
had a ſupreme power over every department of 
law, and its juriſdiction extended to all perſons, 
whether Europeans or natives, who acted in 
the lervice of the company. A ſcheme, ſo 
apparently well contrived, failed of the ex- 
pected eſſects, owing to their nat making a new 
code of laws, adapted to the exiſting cir- 
cumſtances of the governments there, but 
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introducing the Engliſh laws in their full letter 
and ſpirit, in a country where, they could not but 
militate againſt ancient cuſtoms, religion, and 
habits. Nor were the Europeans much better 
pleaſed with the new judicature than the na- 
tives. Frequent complaints were tranſmitted 
to the court of directors at home, who, in 1797, 
found it neceſſary to repreſent to one of his 
majeſty's ſecretaries of ſtate, the improper 
manner in which they conceived the ſupreme 
judicature had acted, and the dangers ariſing 
therefrom to the intereſts of the company. 
About the end of the year 1780, a petition 
was preſented to the houſe of commons, from 
a number of the Britiſh inhabitants of the 
company's provinces, complaining of the indiſ- 
criminate manner in which the judges of the 
ſupreme court attempted to exerciſe the Eng- 
liſh laws in that country, at the ſame time that 
theſe very judges took away the benefit of a 
trial by jury. They appealed to the humanity 
of the Britiſh parliament, and beſought them 
to reflect on the innumerable hardſhips which 
mult enſue, and the univerſal confuſion which 
muſt be occaſioned , as well to perfonal rights 
as to private and public property, by giving to 
the voluminous and intricate laws of England 
a boundleſs retroſpective power in the midſt of 
Aſia, and by an application of thofe laws, made 
for the freeſt and moſt enlightened people on 
earth, the principle of whoſe conſtitution was 
formed on virtue and liberty, to tranſactions 
with the natives of India, who had from time 
immemorial lived under a deſpotic government, 
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eliabliſhed on fear and reſtraint. A petition was 
afterward preſented to the houſe of commons 
from Warren Haſtings, eſq. governor general, 
and Philip Francis and Edward Wheeler, eſqrs. 
counſellors for the government of the preſidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, in which they re- 
reſented, that though the juriſdiction of the 
* court of judicature at Calcutta, and 
the privileges and immunities granted to the 
governor general and council, were — 
fined and limited by parliament and the king' 


8 
letters patent, yet the chief juſtice and judges 
of that court had exerciſed authority over per- 
ſons not legally within their juriſdiction, and 
had irregularly and improperly adviſed and ad- 
mitted ſuits againſt the governor general and 
council; that they had attempted to execute 
their writs upon perſons of high rank in Ben- 
gal, natives of the country, and over whom 
the ſupreme court had no juſt pretence to ex- 
erciſe any juriſdiction whatever. It was added, 
that the attempt to extent, to the inhabitants 
of thoſe provinces, the juriſdiction of the ſu- 

reme court of judicature, and the authority 
of the Engliſh law, and of the forms and fic- 
tions of that law, which were yet more in- 
tolerable, becauſe leſs capable of being un- 
derſtood, would be ſuch a reſtraint on the 
minds of the people of thoſe provinces as might 
inflame them, notwithſtanding the known mild- 
neſs and patience which conſtitute their general 
character, to an open rebellion. And they ſo- 
licited that they, the governor general and 
council, and all others under their authority, 
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might be indemniſied againſt all the legal con- 
ſequences of their reſiſtance to that court. 

In conſequence of theſe petitions, and the 

eneral diſcontent occaſioned both at home and 
abroad by the conduct of the ſupreme court of 
judicature, the houſe of commons ordered *, 
that the petitions from the Britiſh inhabitants 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriza, and from the 
** general and council of Bengal, ſhould 

e referred to a ſelect committee of fifteen 
members, to be choſen by ballot. The report 
of this committee was taken into conſideration 
in the month of April; but, before I enter on 
the ſubject of that report, it is neceſſary to 
advert to the war which had broke out in 
India , and which, joined to the diſcontents 
among the company's ſervants, greatly en- 
dangered their intereſts in that quarter. 

The company's ſervants, as we have ſeen 
already, had engaged in a war with the Ma- 
rattas, who likewiſe had Hyder Ally, regent 
of the kingdom of Myſore, for their enemy, 
but he had thought proper to make peace with 
them, and join them in a war with the Engliſh, 
on pretence that the latter had not kept their 
treaties with him. About the cloſe of 1779, 
he had an immenſe military force, conſiſting 
of 70,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 10,000 
Carnatic horſe, 400 Europeans, and a fine 
artillery, worked by Europeans. In the month 
of July 1780, he entered the Carnatic with a 
large army, and committed great devaſtation; 
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and, the French having promiſed him pow- 
erful aſſiſtance, he vowed he would ruin the 
Engliſh. On the 7th of September, lieutenant 
colonel Baillie, with a detachment of 300 Eu- 
ropean infantry, ſome artillery, three batta- 
lions of ſepoys, and ten pieces of cannon, was 
attacked by the ſon of Hyder Ally, whom he 
_ defeated. Hyder failed alſo in his attempt on 
Arcot, the chief town of the Carnatic ; but 
owing to the impoſſibility of an intended junc- ' 
tion between the troops of colonel Baillie and 
Sir Hector Munro, the former was attacked 
by Hyder, with a much ſuperior force, and 
totally defeated *. All the Europeans were ei- 
ther cut to pieces or taken priſoners, and about 
2000 ſepoys are ſaid to have fallen. Sir Hector 
Munro retreated immediately to Madras, and 
Hyder, renewing his attempt on Arcot, made 
himſelf maſier of it, and found an immenſe 
quantity of-{tores. His cavalry was over-running 
the whole country, when Sir Eyre Coote ar- 
rived at Madras with a reinforcement of Britiſh 
troops , and, taking the command of the army, 
diſlodged Hyder's troops from ſome places of 
which they had poſſeſſed themſelves; while Sir 
Edward Hughes, the Britiſh admiral, co-operated 
in diſtreſſing Hyder, by deſtroying ſeveral fhips 
at Mangalore, his chief ſeaport on the coaſt of 
Malabar. On the firſt of July, in the follow- 
ing year ***, Sir Eyre Coote brought Hyder to 
a general action, between Porto Novo and 
Mooteapollam, which laſted eight hours, and 
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ended in the deſeat of Hyder's troops, who 
were far ſuperior in number to the Britiſh. 
Hyder's principal general was mortally wound- 
of and among the killed, who amounted to 4000, 
were many of his officers. The Britiſh loſt few 
officers, and not more than 400 privates. 
Before this victory *, a motion was made by 
the miniſter, that a committee of ſecrecy ſhould 
inquire into the cauſes of the war now ſubſiſt- 
ing in the Carnatic, and of the preſent condi- 
tion of the Britiſh poſſeſſions in theſe parts. 
This was agreed to by the houſe, the oppoſi- 
tion only contending, that the committee ſhould 
be ſelect, and not ſecret, which was refuſed. 
When the names of the committee were read, 
it was obſerved, that, of the fifteen, only two 
were not friends of adminiſtration. On the 23d 
of May, the report of the former committee, 
appointed to conſider the petition of the go- 
vernor and council of Bengal, was read in the 
houſe, and leave given to . in a bill to ex- 
plain and amend that part of the act paſſed in 
the 13th year of his preſent majeſty which re- 
lated to the adminiſtration of juſtice in Bengal ; 
and alſo to indemnity the governor and counci 
of Bengal, for having reſiſted, by force of arms, 
the execution of an order of the ſupreme court 
of judicature in that kingdom. By this act, 
which received the royal aſſent after being 
diſcuſſed in both houſes, it was declared, that 
the governor general and council of Bengal were 
not ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the fupreme 
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court, on account of any thing done by them 
in their public capacity; and they were in- 
demniſied in the reſiſtance which they had 
made to the orders of that court. It was alſo 
enacted , that no perſon ſhould be ſubject to 
the juriſdidion of the ſupreme court on ac- 
count of his being a landlord, or farmer of 
land, in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriza ; that no judicial officers in the country 
courts ſhould be liable to actions in the ſupreme 
court for their deciſions; and two muſties, and 
Behader Beg, who were then in priſon, in 
conſequence of the deciſion of that court in a 
particular cauſe, were ordered to be diſcharged. 

From this ſketch of the affairs of India, it is 
neceſſary now to follow up the events of the 
war as carried on this year between the ma- 
ritime powers, in various parts of Europe and 
America. In this detail: you will find a yariety 
of ſucceſs, a mixture of gain and loſs, which 
little tended to balance the diſgrace we incurred 
by the capture of the Britiſh army in Virginia. 
On the commencement of the preſent year *, 
the French made another attempt to take the 
iſland of Jerſey. The baron de Rullecourt, 
with eight hundred French troops, landed 
at the bank du Violet in that iſland, without 
meeting with the leaſt refiftance from the militia 
uard, and filled the market-place of St. Hillier, 
1 aſter dawn of day, without a gun having 
been fired. The heutenant governor was fur- 
priſed in bed, and made priſoner, but not 
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pbeſore he had found means to ſend notice to 


three regiments, ſtationed in different parts of 
the iſland. The French general urged him to 
ſign articles of capitulation, and threatened , 
in caſe of refuſal, to fire the town, adding, 
a moſt egregious falſhood, that he had landed 
about 5000 men on the iſland. The lieutenant 
governor anſwered , that, being a priſoner, 
without all authority, he could ſign no capi- 
tulation that would be binding; but, in con- 
ſequence of repeated threats, he was induced 
to ſign ſome articles, and ſent orders to the 
officers under his command to obey them. 
Captain Alyward, however, who commanded 
Elizabeth caſtle ,, refuſed to ſurrender, fired 
upon de French, and compelled them to re- 
tire; while the Britiſh troops, commanded 
by major Pierſon, with the militia, aſſembled 
upon the heights near the town, and threat- 
ened to attack the French if they did not 
lay down their arms, and ſubmit as priſon- 
ers of war, within twenty minutes. At the 
expiration of this time, major Pierſon led on 
his troops, and attacked the enemy with ſuch 
vigor and impetuoſity, that in leſs than half 
an hour they ſurrendered themſelves. The 
French general, who had compelled the cap- 
tive lieutenant governor to ſtand by his fide 
during the engagement, was mortally wound- 
ed, and the gallant major Pierſon was killed 
in the very moment of victory. The lieute- 
nant governor was afterward tried by a court 
martial, and ſuperceded. 
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In the beginning of February, admiral Rod- 
ney and general Vaughan took poſleſſion of the 
delenceleſs iſland of St. Euſtatius, belonging to 
the Dutch. The inhabitants were even ignor- 
ant that hoſtilities had commenced between the 
ſtates general and Great Britain , until the go- 
vernor was ſummoned to ſurrender the iſland 
and its dependencies. As his ſituation would 
admit of no parley, he complied, and recom- 
mended the town and its inhabitants to the 
mercy of the Britiſh commanders. But the in- 
habitants of this place were doomed to ſuffer a 
degree of rigor that is unprecedented in the 
conduct of Britiſh commanders. All the pro- 
perty ſound upon, the iſland, both private and 
public, ſaid to be worth nearly three.millions, 
was declared to be confiſcated. The inhabit- 
tants were compelled to dehyer up all their 
money and effeds. Their warehouſes were 
locked up, and acceſs denied to the proprietors, 
which deprived them of an opportunity of al- 
certaining the amount of their commodities, or 
of ſecuring any future claim to their property 
by inventories, or other documents. The mer- 
chants books, letters, and papers, were allo 
ſeized. About thirty Jews were firſt ſtript of 
their money, to the amount of eight thouſand 
pounds, and then earried to St. Chriſtopher; 
without being informed of their deſtination, 
or permitted to take their families with them. 
Other Jews, who were ſtript in like manner, 
were ſuffered to remain on the iſland. By pro- 
clamation, all Americans, without diſtinction, 
all French inhabitants, the Dutch inhabitants 

| who 
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who had been citizens of Amſterdam, and all 
other foreigners, except the ſettled inhabitants 
of the iſland, were ordered to depart. The 
property of the inhabitants was ſold by auction, 
and was permitted to-be ſhipped off in Engliſh 
or neutral ſhips. | on 
The pretence ſor this ſeverity was, that the 
inhabitants of St. Euſtatius bad afforded aflilt- 
ance to the Americans, and to the enemies of 
Great Britain. This, however, ſeemed a ſhallow 


juftification; and every man in the, kingdom 


who valued national honor, joined in execrat- 
ing ſo wanton a breach of humanity, ſo unpro- 
voked and uſeleſs an addition to the calamities 
of war. It was afterward the ſubjed of parlia- 
mentary inquiry, and perhaps no ſubject was 
ever reprobated with greater force of argument, 
or defended in a manner more lame and 


impotent. 

The Dutch, as I have already obſeryed, were 
never worſe provided for war, than when his 
Britannic majeſiy ordered that hoſtilities ſhould 
commence; but the firſt naval engagement which 
took place between their fleet and that of Bri- 
tain, off the Dogger Bank“, was highly in fa- 
vor of their courage and ſpirit as ſeamen. The 
Dutch fleet on this occaſion conſiſted of one 74, 
one b8, one 64, three 54, and one 44, gun 
ſhip, beſide frigates, commanded by admiral 
Zoutman. The Britiſh fleet, under vice ad- 
miral Hyde Parker, conſiſted of one of 80, two 
of 74, one of 64, one of bo, one of 50, one 
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of 44, one of 40, guns, three frigates, and a 
cutter. The action began about eight in the 
morning, when the fleets were within half 
muſket ſhot, and continued for nearly four 
hours. Little advantage was gained on either 
ſide. The Britiſh had 104 killed, and 33g 
wounded; the loſs of the Dutch was ſuppoſed 
to be greater; and their 74 gun ſhip ſunk ſoon 
after the action. The Dutch bore away ſor the 
Texel, and the liſh were too much diſabled 
to follow them. The Engliſh admiral com- 
plained with juſtice of being ſent out without 
a ſufficient fleet, for which he certainly had 
applied, and which at this tune could have 
been ſpared. p 
In the Weſt Indies, to which we again return, 
a partial engagement took place * between a 
Britiſh ſquadron of eighteen ſhips of the line, 
_ commanded by Sir Samuel Hood, and a French 
ſquadron of twenty-four ſail of the line, com- 
manded by count de Graſſe, but neither fide 
ained or loſt materially. Soon after, the 
rench made an unſucceſsful attempt on the 
iſland of St. Lucia, but were more fortunate 
againſt Tobago, which ſurrendered to them on 
the ſecond of June. | J 
About the beginning of the preſent year, com- 
modore Johnſtone. was appointed to the com- 
mand of a ſquadron deſtined to attack the Cape 
of Good Hope; but the French, by ſending a 
well timed aſſiſtance, prevented the ſucceſs of 
this deſign; in their attack, however, on the 
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commodore's ſquadron at Port Praya, in the 
iſland of St. Tago, they were beaten off , and the 
commodore afterward ſurpriſed five Dutch Eaſt 
Indiamen in the Bay of Saldanha, four of which 
he took, and the other was burnt. The ori- 
ginal object of his expedition having failed, he 
returned home with his prizes. h 

The arms of Spain were ſo ſucceſsful in Ame- 
rica, that this year they reduced all our fettle- 
ments on the Miſſiſippi, and entirely conquered 
the province of Weſt Florida. Penſacola ſur- 
rendered to the Spaniſh governor of Louiſiana, 
who treated the garriſon with great humanity. 

The iſland of St. Euſtatius was retaken on the 
20th of November, by a ſmall force of 400 
French troops, commanded by the marquis de 
Bouille, who aſſured the inhabitants that he 
retook the iſland, not to add it to his maſter's 
poſſeſſions, but to defend it until their high 
mightineſſes the ſtates general ſhould relieve it 
by a garriſon of their own. About the ſame 


time, the iſland of St. Martin fell into the hands. 


of the French. 
Itis with pleaſure that we can cloſe the hiſto 


of this year with one of the moſt gallant ex- 


loits of this, or perhaps any other war. The 
Fortreſs of Gibraltar continued to be beſieged, 
and it was now judged expedient to carry into 
execution an attempt to ſtorm and deſtroy the 
whole of the enemy's advanced works“, which 
had been perfected at immenſe expenſe and la- 


bor. For this purpoſe a conſiderable detachment 
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was formed in three columns, and marched 
from the garriſon, upon the ſetting of the 
moon, at three in the morning. The columns 
were ſeverally compoſed of an advanced corps, 
a body ot pioneers, artillery men carrying com- 
buſtibles, and a ſuſiaining corps, with a reſerve 
in the rear. The pioneers of the leſt column 
were ſeamen. Ihe vigorous efforts of theſe 
troops, on every part of the exterior front, 
vere irrefiſtible; and the enemy, aſter a ſcat- 
tering hre of ſhort duration, gave way on all 
hides, and abandoned their ſtupendous works 
with great precipitation. The pioneers and ar- 
tillerymen ſpread their fire with ſuch amazing 
rapidity, that, in half an hour, two mortar 
batteries of ten thirteen-inch mortars, and three 
batteries of fix guns each, wich all the lines of 
approach , communication, traverſe, &c. were 
in flames, and ſoon reduced to aſhes. The 
mortars and cannon were ſpiked, and their 
beds, carriages, and platiorms deſtroyed. Their 
magazines blew up, one aſter another, as the 
fire approached them. The enemy, ſeeing all 
oppohtion to be ineffectual, offered no other 
reſiſtance than an ill directed fire of round and 
grape ſhot from the ſorts of St. Barbara and St. 

hilipe , and the batteries on the lines; and 
remained in their camp ſpedtators of the. confla- 
gration. The whole detachment, whole loſs 
had been very inconſiderable, was in the gar- 
riſon again by five, juſt before break of day. 
An enterpriſe ſo admirably contrived, and fo 
ſuccelsfully executed, could not fail to give the 
Spaniards an exalted idea of the wildom of 
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general Elliot the goyernor, and of the courage 
of his troops, who to theſe virtues joined the 
tendereſt regard to duties of humanity, by their 
kind treatment of the priſforiers, * whom 
they aſſiſted to reſcue from deſtrudtion. The 
value of the works deſtroyed by this ſally, has 


T1 1 


been eſtimated at nearly three millions. 
LETTER LXXV. 


Wu EN the parliament of Great Britain met 
at the cloſe of the year we have Juſt reviewed, 
intelligence had been received of moſt of the 
leading events that had happened during the 
receſs, and particularly of the defeat of the 
Britiſh army in Virginia, which was gentl 

alluded to in his majeſty's ſpeech, but whic 

had ſhaken the power and Ae of the 
miniſtry to ſuch a degree, that their downfal, 
inthe eyes of many thinking men, did not ſeem 
far diſtant, and the principal buſineſs of the 
preſent ſeſſion was a war of words which haſt- 
ened it. Their weakneſs, indeed, began to 
appear ſo glaringly, that vidtories and defeats, 
towns taken and towns evacuated, gain and 
loſs, ſeemed only parts of a monſtrous aggregate 
whoſe characteriſtic features were error, impo- 
licy, and ignorance. The addreſs in anſwer 
to his yon + y's ſpeech, was combated by argu- 
ments which carried conviction into every part 
of the Britiſh dominions, and ſuch was the 
force- of popular excitement, ſuch the obvious 
neceſſity for putting an end to this unhappy war, 
that the miniſter, whoſe majority was nearly as 
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two to one at the commencement of the ſeſſion, 
had the mortiſication to be leſt in a minority, 
within four months after. | 

It is not. neceſſary for the purpoſe of theſe 
letters to give a minute detail of all the various 
motions brought forward. A few of the moſt 

rominent will be ſufficien t. Mr. Burke moved 
2 ſtrict inquiry into the conduct of the Britiſh 
commanders at St. Euſtatius, and brought evi- 
dence of cruelty and confiſcation, ready to be 
examined. The dehate on this motion was long 
and warm, and admiral Rodney. and general 
Vaughan who were preſent, entered into an 
able defence of their conduct, but the miniſtry 
were determined that no further inquiry ſhould 
be made, and Mr. Burke's motion was rejected 
by a great maJority. Another important mo- 
tion, though ably ſupported, fell to the ground. 
It went to ſtate that the war carried on againſt 
the colomies and plantations of North America 
had been ineffectual to the purpoſes for which it 
was undertaken, and that all further attempts 
to reduce the Americans to obedience by force 
would be ineffectual, and muſt be injurious to 
this country by weakening her powers to reſiſt 
her ancientand confederated enemies, Againſt 
this plain propoſition, the miniſter oppoſed a 
new deſign, namely to keep up a war of poſts 
in America, for the annoyance of the enem 
and the protection of the Weſt India iſlands. 

The — Ah , however, on this queſtion, though 
in fayor of adminiſtration, exhibited the incon- 


ſiderable majority of only forty one. 
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Aſter the receſsꝰ, the oppoſition gained ground 
rapidly, and general Conway having moved 
for an addreſs to his majeſty, beſeeching him 
to take into his conſideration the calamities of 
the American war, and adopt the proper. mea- 
ſures for putting a ltop to it, the motion was 
rejected by only one vote; this enco uraged 
the mover to offer it a ſecond time on the 27th 
of the ſame month, though in the form of a 
reſolution of the houſe. That happened to be 
backed by a petition from the city of London, 
and other places, and was carried by a majori 
of nineteen. It was followed up by an addre 
to his majeſty, which was preſented by the 
whole houſe on the 1ſt of March. His majetty, 
in his anſwer, declared there were no ob; 
nearer to his heart than the eaſe, happineſs, 
and proſperity of his people: and that the houſe 
of commons might aſſured, that, in pur- 
ſuance of their advice, he ſhould take lach 
meaſures as ſhould appear to him to be moſt 
conducive to the reſtoration of harmony be- 
tween Great Britain and her revolted colonies, 
ſo eſſential to the proſperity of both; and that 
his efforts ſhould be directed, in the moſt effec- 
tual manner, againſt our European enemies, 
until ſuch a peace could be obtained, as ſhould 
conſiſt with the intereſts and permanent welfare 
of his kingdom. 
But this anſwer not appearing ſufficiently 
icit, general Conway moved, that the 
uſe of commons would conſider as enemies 
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to his majeſty, and this country, all thoſe who 
ſhould endeavour to ee his majelty's pa- 
ternal dare for the eaſe and happineſs of his 
people, by adviſing , or by any means attempt- 
ing, the further proſecution of offenſive war on 
the continent of North America, for the pur- 
poſe of reducing the revolted colonies to obe- 
dience by force. Aſter ſome debate, this was 
carried without a diviſion ; but the purpoſe of 
theſe motions ſeemed yet, in ſome meaſure, to 
be deſeated. The minifiry ftill lingered in their 
ſituations), and it became neceſſary for oppoli- 
tion to remove them before any ſubſtantial ſer- 
vice could be done to the country. Accord- 
ingly, other motions, directly pointed at them, 
were advanced, when at length lord North 
announced to the houſe, that his majeſty had 
eome to a full determination to change his miniſ- 
ters. His lordſhip concluded his ſpeech “, with 
thunking the houſe for the many inſtances of 
favor and indulgence which he had received 
from them during the courſe of his adminiſ- 
tration; and declared, that he conſidered him- 
ſelf as reſponſible, in all ſenſes of the word, 
for every caroumftance of his miniſterial condud, . 
and that he ſhould be ready to anſwer to his 
country , whenever he ſhould be called upon 
for that purpoſe. Inconfequence of this change, 
a complete adminiſtration was formed from that 
party who had compoſed the oppoſition, and 
who were conkidered as holding whig principles. 
The marquis of Rockingham was appointed 
firft lord of the treaſury; lord John Cavendiſh, 

ö DNR 
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chancellor of the exchequer; the earl of Shel- 
burne and Mr. Fox, principal ſecretaries of ſtate; 
lord Camden, preſident of the council; the 
duke of Richmond, maſter of the ordnance ; 


the duke of Grafton, lord privy ſeal; — 


Keppel, firſt lord of the admiralty; general 
nway, commander in chief; Mr. Thomas 
Townſend, ſecretary at war; Mr. Burke, pay- 
maſter of the forces; and colonel Barre, trea- 
ſurer of the navy. Admiral Keppel, Sir Flet- 
cher Norton, and Mr. Dunning, were at the 
ſame time created peers. | 
Thus ended the adminiſtration of lord North, 
of which it is not too much to ſay , that though 
it was not deficient in talents, or perhaps inte- 
grity, yeta principleor ſyſtem had been adopted 
which rendered the years of its duration the 
molt calamitous that are to be found in our 
annals. The people were ſo fully ſenſible of 
the — of public burdens, and of the inca- 
pacity of miniſters to alleviate them, that the 
news of their removal was very generally re- 


ceived with ſatisfaction, and from the abilities, 


the profeſſions, and the known integrity of the 
new adminiſtration, great hopes were enter- 
tained that they would yet he able to reſcue the 
nation from the gulph into which ſhe had fallen. 
As a cloſe to the preſent letter, I may take 
notice, that in Ireland a ſpirit of reſiſtance to 
the dependent ſtate of that kingdom and par- 
lament, was this year crowned with ſucceſs: 
Aſter various meetings had been held for the 
purpoſe of expreſſing the ſenſe of the nation on 
certain important conſtitutional reformations , 
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Mr. Grattan, an able and popular member of 
the Iriſh houſe of commons, moved and car- 
ried an addreſs to his majeſty, declaratory of 
the independence of the Iriſh parliament. This 
was alterward acceded to by the Engliſh par- 
liament, under the auſpices of the new admi- 
niſtration. The utmoſt jby and exultation ſpread 
over Ireland on this wy.” jan „end Mr. Grattan's 
ſervices appearad ſo meritorious, that the par- 
hament of that kingdom voted a grant of fiſty 
thouſand pounds for purchaſing an eſtate, and 
building a manſion for him. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


Tu E change of men in the government of 
this kingdom, has always been attended with a 
partial change of mew "day The preſent ad- 
miniſtration began their career by executing ſome 
of thoſe plans which they had ſo often and ſo 
earneſtly recommended to their predeceſſors. 
The Bel and greateſt object of their attention, 
was, to adopt ſuch meaſures as might lead to 
eace. Overtures were accordingly made to 
the fiates general of Holland, and negotiations 
for a general peace commenced at Paris. His 
majeſty made an offer to acknowledge the inde- 
endence of the United States of America, in 
the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it the con- 
dition of a general treaty. Admiral Digby 
and general Carleton were alſo directed to ac- 
aint the American congreſs with the pacific 
intentions of the Britiſh court, and with his 
majeſty s offer to acknowledge the independence 
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of the United States. Belide this, a variety of 
reſolutions were entered into concerning the 
affairs of the Eaſt Indies, which foreboded an 
entire change in the adminiſtration of our terri- 
tories in that quarter. A retrenchment took 

lace, in conſequence of a meſſage from the 
Las, in the expenditure of his civil liſt; and 
_ thatſyſtem of public economy, which Mr. Burke 


had formerly in vain attempted to recommend, 


now began to be practiſed in earneſt. An act 
was alſo paſſed for excluding cultomhouſe and 
exciſe —— ſrom voting at parliamentary elec- 
tions; and contractors were ſolemnly excluded 
from being members of the houſe of commons. 
All the orders and reſolutions of that houſe 
reſpecting the Middleſex election and the con- 
duct of Mr. Wilkes, were expu from the 
Journals, as being ſubverſive of the rights of the 
whole. body of electors in the. kingdom. As a 
part of the ſyſtem of economy, the board of 
trade, the board of works, and the great ward- 
robe; the offices of third ſecretary of ſtate, 
or ſecretary for the American department, of 
treaſurer of the chamber, cofferer of the houſe- 
hold, the lords of police in Scotland, and 
ſome other ofhces, were aboliſhed, and apro- 
viſion made for liquidating the debts of the civil 
liſt, which at this time were very conſiderable. 
Theſe ads met with little or no oppoſition , and 
the popularity of the new adminiſtration was 
advancing rapidly, when an accident created a 
difference of opinion among them, which ended 
in their overthrow. But before entering on this 


ſubject, it}is neGeſſary to advert to the naval 
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and military tranſactions which cloſed the war; 
of which the Welt Indies continued to be the 
chief theatre. 0 

About the beginning of this year“ the iſland 
of St. Nevis ſurrendered to the arms of the 
king of France, and 8000 French troops were 
landed, about the ſame time, on the iſland of 
St. Chriſtopher. Admiral Hood, with twenty- 
two fail of the line, attempted to relieve the 
iſland, and beatoff, with conſiderable loſs, the 
French fleet, commanded by count de Graſſe, 
of twenty-nine fail of the line. The iſland, 
however, was obliged to capitulate, after a 
brave defence. Demerara and Iſſequibo, with 
ſeveral Engliſh veſſels, were alſo taken by the 
French e *. | 
Soon after, admiral Rodney arrived in the 
Weſt Indies; and took the command there. His 

ood fortune ſtill followed him, for, on the 
22th of April, he encountered and gained a 
complete victory over the French fleet com- 
manded by count de Graſſe. His fleet conſiſted 
of thirty- — ſhips, and that of the French of 
thirty-lour. The engagement laſted ſrom ſeven 
in the morning until half paſt ſix in the evening. 
No action could be more deciſive, or conducted 
with greater bravery. It was, infact, in itſelf, 
and its conſequences, the greateſt naval defeat 
ever given to any enemy. By a bold manoeuvre 
of admiral Rodney's ſhip, the Formidable, the 
French line was . and thrown into con- 


fuſion. The firſt French ſhip that ſtruck was 
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the Ceſar of 74 guns, which at this inſtant had 
not a foot of canvaſs not pierced with a ſhot. 
Unfortunately aſter ſtriking, ſhe blew up, by 
which accident 200 Frenchmen, an Engliſh 
lieutenant and ten ſailors, Joſt their lives. Le 
Gloneux and le Hector, of 74 guns each, were 
alſo taken by the Engliſh, together with FAr- 
dent ol 64 guns. A French 74 gun ſhip was 
ſunk during the engagement. The Ville de Paris, 
a ſhip of 110 guns, on board of which was de 
Gralfe the French admiral, firuck toward the 
cloſe of the engagement. The havoc among the 
French ſeamen was immenſe. Ihe Engliſh had 
250 killed, and 759 wounded. | 

A few days aſter this engagement“, a ſqua- 
dron of the Britiſh fleet, commanded by admiral 
Hood, took the Cato and Jaſon, two French 
men of war of 64 guns each, the Aunable of 
32, and the Ceres of 18 guns. Admiral Bar- 
rington's fleet, about the ſame time, took from 
the French, off Uſhant, le Pegaſe of 74, VAc- 
tionnaire of 64 guns, and ten fail of veſſels 
under their convoy. Before thele events, the 
new miniſtry had ſent to recal admiral Rodney, 
and, as it was thought, meant to inſtitute an 
inquiry into his conduct at St. Euftatius. But 
the ſplendor of his victories eclipled all impu- 
tations, and he, .as well as admiral Hood, re- 
ceived the thanks of both houſes of parliament, 
and were advanced to the peerage. The count 
de Graſſe, aſter his defeat, was conducted to 
Jamaica, and thence to England, where he was 


* April 16. 
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received at court, and treated with the reſpet 
due to his rank and ſituation. Theſe vidories, 
however, were counterbalanced by very con- 
ſiderable loſſes. The Ville de Paris, Glorieux, 
and Hedtor, were loſt at ſea. The Centaur, a 
Britiſh ſhip of 74 guns, ſunk in the month of 
September, few of the crew being ſaved; and 


the Royal George, of 100 guns, overſet and 


ſunk in the harbour of Portſmouth *. Admiral 
Kempenſelt, a very brave officer, with other 
officers, upward of 400 ſeamen, and 200 women, 
periſhed on this melancholy occaſion. 5 

The ifland of Minorca, after a ſiege of 171 
days, ſurrendered, on the 6th of February, to 
the king of Spain; the Engliſh garriſon amounted 
to 2692 men; but the Spaniſh army, under the 
command of the duke de Crillon, exceeded 16,000. 


During the ſiege, the duke attempted to bribe 


general Murray, the governor, to deliver up 
the fortreſs, an inſult which was reſented in a 
very ſpirited manner; and the conduct of the 
duke, aſter the ſurrender, ſhowed, that not- 
withſianding ſuch an attempt, he entertained 
a very proper ſenſe of the courage and inflexible 
virtue of the governor. In the month of May, 
the Bahama iſlands, which were incapable of 
making any deſence, ſurrendered to the governor 
of Havannah. 

The defence of Gibraltar ſtill continued to 
attract the eyes of Europe, as to a ſcene of un- 
common bravery and ſucceſs. The goyernor, 
according to his cuſtom, allowed the Spaniards 
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to bring their works nearly to perfection, and 
then almoſt totally demoliſhed them. On the 
8th of September, at ſeven in the morning, 
heavy fire commenced from the. Engliſh batt 
ries, with carcaſes, hot ſhot, and ſhells, upo 
the Spaniſh advanced works and batteries. 
before ten, two of their principal batteries were 
completely deliroyed. The attack made by the 
Spaniards on the 13th of this month, requires 
a more particular deſcription. It was made 
with ten battering ſhips, under the command 
of admiral Moreno. Theſe ſhips were of dif- 
ſerent ſizes, from 1400 to boo tons burden. Their 
guns, which in all amounted to 212, were braſs 
twenty-ſix pounders, all entirely new. The 
number of men on board of theſe ſhips, includ- 
ing officers, amounted to near 8000. The Spa- 
niards had alſo collected, from different ports, 
about 300 large boats, which were to car 

their troops. At ten in the morning, don Mo- 
reno's ſhip was placed about 1000 yards from 
the king's baſtion, and began firing ; the others 
poſted to the north and ſouth, at ſinall diſtances 
aſunder, likewiſe diſcharged their cannon. 
The fire was heavy on both ſides, the Engliſh 
opening their batteries as the ennemy came be- 
fore them. Red-hot ſhot was ſent with ſuch 
preciſion from the garriſon, that in the aſter- 
noon the ſmoke was [een to iſſue from the upper 
part of the Spanith admiral's, and from — 
ſhip, and men were ſeen laboring to extinguiſh 
the fire by the uſe of fire eugines. Their efforts, 
however, were ineffectual; for, by one in the 


morning, the Spaniſh „and ſeveral 
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others, were in flames. The confuſion of the 
Spaniards, was now ſufficiently manifeſt, and 
the numerous rockets thrown up, from each 
of their ſhips, were a demonſiration of the 

eatneſs of their diſtreſs. Their ſignals were 
immediately anſwered from the Spaniſh fleet, 

and attempts were made to bring away the men, 
it being impoſſible to remove the ſhips. Twelve 
Engliſh gun boats, each carrying a twenty-four 
or eighteen pounder, under the command of 
captain Roger Curtis, then advanced, and were 
ſo drawn up as to flank the line of the Spaniſh 
battering ſhips, while they were alſo extremely 
annoyed by an exceſſive heavy and well directed 
fire from the garriſon. The fire from the Eng- 
Iſh gun boats was kept up with ſuch vigor 
and effect, that the Spaniſh boats did not ven- 
ture to approach; on the contrary, they abandon- 
ed their ſhips, and the men left in them, to the 
mercy of the Engliſh. The ſcene was now truly 
Jreadful ; greatnumbers of men were ſeen amid 
the flames, ſome upon pieces of wood in the 
water, others appearing in the ſhips where the 
fire had as yet made but little progreſs, all ex- 
preſſing by ſpeech and geſiure the deepeſt diſ- 
treſs, — all imploring aſſiſtance. The Eng- 
liſh made every exertion to relieve them, but 
the blowing up of the Spaniſh ſhips, as the fire 
got to the magazines, and the firing of ſome of 
their cannon, as the metal became heated by 
the flames, rendered this a very perilous em- 
ployment. In conſequence, however, of their 
intrepid exertions, 13 Spaniſh officers, and 344 
men, were ſaved. Their loſs muſt have been 

immenſe. 
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inimenſe. After this memorable vidory, lord 
Howe ſucceeded in * the garriſon, and 
engaged with the French and Spaniſh fleet; but, 


aſter a ſevere cannonade, the latter bore away 


with all the fail they could. 9 

In America, no adtion of auy importance 
occurred after the- capture of the Britiſh army 
at York-town. In India, Sir Eyre Coote gain- 
ed another victory over Hyder Uy “, but the 
loſs to the Engliſh was very opnliderable, the 
enemy having been very adyantageouſly poſted. 
In the following month, general Cote was 


again ſucceſsful over Hyder, and with leſs loſs. 


On the 16th of November; after a ſhort liege, 
Chittore ſurrendered to the Engliſh. Two days 


after, the Dutch ſettlement of Negapatam fell 


into the hands of the Engliſh; and Sir Edward 
Hughes, about the commencement. of the pre- 
ſent year, took Trincomile, with two Dutch 
ſhips richly laden, beſide other veſſels then it 
the harbour. A few days before this tranlac- 


tion, general Medows arrived at Bombay, 


with a reinforcement of land forces, under 
convoy of three fail of the line; and Tellichetry; 


which had for a conſiderable time been be- 


ſieged by Hyder Ally's troops, wis relieved by 
major Abingdon **, who completely routed the 
bellegers. killed about 4oo men, and took 1500 
priſoners, among whom was their leader, with 
an immenſe quantity of artillery, ſtores, and 
money. But, on the 18th of February, colo- 
nel Brathwaite, with-a detachment of the com- 
pany's — 4 was attacked, near the banks of 
* Aug. 26, 1781. Jan. 8, 1784. 
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the Coleroon, by Hyder Ally's ſon, Tippoo 
Saib, and totally deſeated. The whole detach- 
ment ,. conſiſting of 2000 infantry, 250 cavalry, 
18 officers, and a field train of 13 pieces, were 
either captured or deſtroyed. The French at- 
terward laid ſiege to Cuddalore, which ſur- 
rendered to them. About this time a ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities took place between the com- 
pany's troops and the Marattas. Two partial 
engagements, however, took place between the 

liſh fleet, commanded by admiral Hughes, 
and the French , commanded by Monſieur de 
Suffrein, in which the former had the ad- 
vantage. Aſter this, peace was concluded with 
the Marattas, and was followed by the death 
of Hyder Ally, the moſt intrepid and inve- 
terate enemy of the Engliſh. 


LETTER LXX VII. 
Ar TER what the nation had ſuffered from 


the errors and prodigality of the adminiſtration 
which conducted the war, it cannot be wonder- 
ed if very great expedations were formed of 
the advantages to be derived from the accelſ- 
ſion of men whoſe principles were purely pa- 
triotic, and whoſe talents commanded the ad- 
miration even of their enemies. The leading 
principles in the ſyſtem which they propoſed 
to purſue, were, to offer to America, unli- 
mited, unconditional independence, as the 
baſis of a negotiation for peace; to eſiabliſh 
a ſyſtem of a:conomy in every department of 
government; and adopt the foirit „and carry 
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into execution the proviſions of the bill of re- 
ſorm introduced by Mr. Burke; to annihilate 
every kind of influence over every branch of 
the legiſlature; and to continue to the kingdom 
of Ireland, and ſecure to it, the freedom as 
now ſettled by parliament; and to do this in 
the moſt unequivocal and deciſive way. This 
was a grand, open, and manly ſyſtem. It was 
what the diſtreſſes of the nation ſuggeſied, and 
what her recovery required. But how far it 
would have been carried into eſſect cannot now 
be aſcertained. The death of the marquis of 
Rockingham took place about this time *, and 
was followed by the appointment of the earl 
of Shelburne to be firlt lord of the treaſury. 
This gave ſo much offence to his colleagues, 
that Mr. Fox, lord Jbhn Cavendiſh, Mr. Burke, 
and ſome others, immediately reſigned their 
places, aſſigning as a reaſon, that a new ſyſlem, 
or rather the reviyal of the old ſyſtem, bad been 
attempted, and that conſequently they could - 
not ad with the preſent cabinet. Thefe reaſons 
did not appear very ſatisfactory to all their 
friends, and the vacancies in the new adminiſ- 
tration were ſoon filled up. Mr. William Pitt 
was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and 
a firm and concerted oppoſition was planned. 
The new adminifiration went on with the 
treaties of peace, which were ſubmitted to 
arliament on its meeting in the beginning of 
the following year; but the oppoſition having, 
in two inſtances, outvoted the miniſtry, the 
latter were compelled to yield, and a new ad- 
miniſtration was formed by a coalition of partits 


: 


* July 1, 1782, 
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the moſt diſcordant that can well be imagined. 
The duke of Portland was appointed to be firſt 
lord of the treaſury; lord North and Mr. Fox 
were appointed principal ſecretaries of ſtate; 
lord John Cavendiſh was made chancellor of 
the exchequer; lord Keppel, firſt lord of the 
admiralty ; lord Stormont , preſident of the 
council; and the earl of Carliſle , keeper of 
the privy ſeal. Without entering into a detail 
of the proceedings of this adminiſtration in 
leſſer matters, it is neceflary to ſtate, that the 
negotiations for peace were at length concluded, 
and are in ſubſtance as follow. | 
In the treaty between Great Britain and 
France, it was agreed, that peace ſhould take 
place to the fulleſt extent, and that meaſures 
the moſt effi cacious ſhould immediately be ex- 
ecuted for putting an end to hoſtilities of every 
kind. Newfoundland was to remain with Eng- 
land as before the commencement of the war; 
and, to prevent diſputes about boundaries, it 
was accorded, that the French fiſhery ſhould 
begin from Cape St. John on the eaſtern ſide, 
and, going round by the north, ſhould have 
| for its boundary Cape Ray on the weſtern fide. 
The iſlands of St. Ha and Miquelon were 
ceded in full right to France. The French 
were to continue to ſiſh in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, conformably to the fiſth article of 
the treaty of Paris. The king of Great Britain 
eed to reſtore to France the iſland of St. Lucia, 
and to cede and guarantee to her that of Tobago. 
The king of France was to ſurrender to Great 
Britain theiſlandsof Grenada and the Grenadines, 
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St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, 
Nevis, and Montſerrat. The river of enegal 
and its dependencies, with the ſorts of St. Louis, 
Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Portendic, were 
to be given to France; and the iſland of Goree 
was to be reſtored to it. Fort James and the 
river Gambia were guaranteed to his Britannic 
majeſty; and the gum trade was to remain in 
the ſame condition as beſore the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities. The king of Great Britain 
was to reſtore to his moſt chriſtian majeſiy, all 
the eſtabliſhments which 'belonged. to him at 
the breaking out of the war on the coaſt of 
Oriza and Bengal, with a liberty to ſurround 
Chandernagore with, a ditch for draining the 
waters; and became engaged to ſecure to the 
ſubjeds of France in that part of India, and 
on the coaſis of Oriza, Malabar, and Coro- 
mandel, a ſale, free, and independent trade, 
either as private traders, or under the direction 
of a company. Pondicherry, asqpell as Karical, 
was to be rendered back to France; and his 
Britannic majeſty, was to give as a, dependency 
round Pondicherry, the two diſtricts 3 ae 
and Bahour ; and, as a dependency.round. Ka- 
rical, the four contiguous Magans. T be French 
were again to enter into the poſſeſſion of Mah 

and of the Comptoir at Surat. The allies o 

France and Great Britain were to be invited to 
- accede to the preſent pacification; and the term 
of four months was to be allowed them for the 
purpoſes of making their deciſion. In the event 
of their averſion from peace no aſſiſtance on 
either ſide was to be given them n 


\ 
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Great Britain renounced every claim with 


reſped to Dunkirk. Commiſſioners were to be 
appointed reſpedively by the two nations to 


. inquire into the ſtate of their commerce, and 
to concert new arrangements of trade, on the 
ſooting of reciprocity and mutual convenience. 
All conqueſts on either fide, in any part of the 
world Whatever, not mentioned nor alluded 
to in the preſent treaty, were to be reſtored 
without difficulty, and withqut requiring com- 
penſation, The king of Great Britain was ta 
order the eyacuation of St. Pierre and Miquelon 


{itiree months aſter the ratification of the preli- - 


minary treaty, and if poſſible, he ſhould before 
the expiration of that period , relinquiſh all 
connexion with St. Lucia in the Welt Indies, 
and Goree in Africa. It was ſtipulated in like 
manner , that his Britannic majeſty ſhould, at 
the en of three months aſter the ratification of 
the treaty, or ſooner, enter into the poſſeſſion 
pf the iſlands of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, 
and Montferrat. France was to be put into 
poſſeſſion of the towns and comptoirs which 
were tb be reſlored to her in the Eaſt Indies, 
and of the territories which were to ſerve as 
E round Pondicherry and round 

afical, fix months after the ratiſication of the 


definitive treaty; and at the termination of the _ 


ſame term the was to reſtore the towns and 
giſtricts which her arms might have taken from 
the Engliſh or their allies in that quarter of the 
globe. The priſoners upon each fide, were 
reciprocally ta be ſurrendered, and without 


1 


* . 
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ranſom, upon the ratification of the treaty; 
and on paying the debts they might have con- 
tracted during their — Each crown was 
reſpedively to reimburſe the ſums which had 
been advanced for the maintenance of their pri- 
ſoners by the country where they had been 
detained, according to atteſted and authentic 
youchers. With a view to prevent every diſpute 
and complaint on account of prizes which might 
be made at ſea aſter the ſigning ofthe preliminary 
articles, it was mutually ſettled that the veſſels 
and effeds which might be taken in the channel, 
and in the North Seas, after the ſpace of twelve 
days, to be computed from the ratification of 
the preſent preliminary, articles, were to be 
reſtored upon each fide; that the term ſhould 
be one month ſrom the Channel and North Seas, 
as far as the Canary Iſlands incluſively, whether 
in the ocean or the Mediterranean; two months 
from the Canary Iſlands as far as the equinoctial 
line or equator; and laſtly, five months with- 
out cxception in all other parts of the world. 
Between Great Britain and Spain, it was 
agreed that a ſincere friendſhip mohld be r6-ef- 
tabliſhed. His catholic majeſty was W 
iſland of Minorca; and was to retain Weſt 
Florida. Eaſt Florida was to be ceded to him 
by the king of Great Britain: Eighteen'months 
ſrom the date of the ratiſiction of the definitive 
treaty were to be allowed to the ſubjeds of the 
latter who. had ſettled in the iſland of Minorca 
and in the two Floridas, to fell their eſtates, 
to recover their debts, and to tranſport their 
perſons and effeds, without being reſtrained 
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on account of their religion, or on any other 


pretence whatſoever, except that of debts, and 


. . proſecution for crimes, His Britannic majeſty 
Was, at the ſame time, to have the power to 


nuſe-all the effects that might belong to him in 
aſt Florida, whether artillery or others, to 


Aar Une territories and countries upon either 
9 


ſide „N den AL | 
to be mutually, reſtored without difficulty or 


_ compenſation. The. epoch ſor the reſtitutions 


þ 5 Ta all claims to the government of them, 


to. 
4 + 
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no ) diſputes might ariſe in ſuture on the ſubject 
of the boundaries of theſe United States, it — 
declared hat they ſhould be, from the north- 
_ welt angle of = Scotia, that angle which is 
ſormed by a line drayyn due north, ſram the 

ſource of St. Croix river to the highlands, 2 
the ſaid highlands, Which divide thoſe rivers that 
empty themſelves into the river St. Lawrence, 
from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic ocean, 
to the north weſternmoſt head of Connedicut 
river; thence down along the middle of that 
river 7 the r 3 of north lati- 
tude; ſrom thence, by a line due welt on that 
latitude until it firikes the river Iroquois or 
Gee thence along the middle of the ſaid 
river into lake Ontario, through the middle of 
that lake, until it ſtrikes the communication 
between the ſaid lake and lake 5 ric; thence 
along the middle of that commu ation into 
lake Eric, through the middle of. 15 ſaid lake, 
until it arrives at git water communication be- 
tween that lake and lake IIuron; thence along 
the middle of the ſaid water communication to 
the lake Huron; thence through the middle of 
the ſaid lake to the water communication be- 
| tween that lake and lake Superior; . thence 
thraugh lake Superior , northward. of; the ifles 
Royal and Phili — 9 — Long Lake; thence 
thraugh the middle of the ſaid 5 Lake, and 
water communication between it and the 
Lake of the Woods, to the ſaid Lake of the 
Woods; thence through the ſaid. to the 
moſt north-weſtern point thereof, and ſrom 


thence on a due * eſt courſe to the river 
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Miſſifippi; thence by a line to be drawn alon 
the middle of the river Miſſiſippi, until it ſhal 
interſect the northernmoſt part of the thirty-firſt 
degree of north latitude; ſouth , by a line to 
be drawn due eaſt from the determination of 
the line laſt mentioned, in the latitude of thirty- 
one degrees north of the equator, to the mid- 
dle of the river Apalachicola, or Catahouche; 
thence along the middle thereof, to its junction 
with the Flint river; thence firait to the head 
of St. Mary's river, and thence down along the 
middle of St. Mary's river to the Atlantic ocean; 
eaſt, by a line to be drawn along the middle 
ol the river St. Croix, from its mouth in the 

bay of Fundy, to its ſource; and from its ſource 
directly north to the ſaid highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, from thoſe which fall into the river 
St. Lawrence; comprehending all iſlands within 
twenty leagues of any/ part of the ſhores of the 
United States, and lying between lines to be 
drawn due eaſt from the points where the ſaid 
boundaries between Nova Scotia, on the one 

rt, and Eaſt Florida on the other, ſhall re- 
pedively touch the bay of Fundy, and the 
Atlantic ocean; excepting ſuch iſlands as now 
are, or heretofore have been within the limits 
of the ſaid province of Nova Scotia. gh 

The people of the United States were to 
continue to enjoy, without moleſtation, the 
right to take fiſh of every kind on the Grand 
Bank, and on all the other banks of Newfound- 
land; and werelikewiſe to exerciſe and continue 
the ſame privilege in the gulph of St. Lawrence, 
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and at every other place in the ſea, where the 
inhabitants uſed heretofore to fiſh. They were 
likewiſe to have the liberty to take fiſh of ever) 
kind on ſuch part of the coaſt of Newfoundland, 
as Britiſh ſeamen ſhall reſort to; but not to cure 
or dry them on that iſland. They were alſo 
to poſſeſs the priyilege of fiſhing on the coaſts 
bays, and treeks of all the other dominions of 
his Britannic majeſty in America; and the Ame- 
rican fiſhermen were permitted to cure and dry 
fiſh in any of the unſettled bays, harbours, and 
creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen iſlands, and 
Labrador. But it was agreed, that after ſuch 

laces ſhould be ſettled, this right could not 

e legally put in practice without the conſent 
of the inßab l 


itants and proprietors of the ground. 
It was accorded that creditors upon either ſide 
ſhould» meet with no im oliment in th pro- 
ſecution of their claims. It was contraded that 
the congreſs ſhould earneſtly recommend it to 
the legiſlatures of the refpedive ſtates to pro- 
vide lor the reſtitution of all eſtates and pro- 
perties which had been confiſcated, belonging 
to real Byitiſh ſubjeds, and of the eſtates and 
2 of perſons relident in diſtricts in the 
poſſeſſion of his majeſty's arms, and who had 
not borne arms againft the United States. Per- 
ſons of any other deſeription ſhould hive free 
liberty to go to any pdrt whatſoever, of any 
of the thirteen United: States, and remain in 
it for twelve months unmoleſted itt their en- 
deayours to recover ſuch of their effates, rights, 
and properties as may not have been confiſcat- 
ed; and it was concerted, that the congreſs 


S 
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ſhould earneſily recommend to the ſeveral ſiates 
a reyihon of all ads or laws regarding the pre- 
miles, ſo as to render them perlediy conſiſtent, 
not only with juſtice and equity, but with that 
ſpirit of conciliation, which, on the return of 
the bleſſings of peace, ſhould univerſally prevail. 
It was underſtood, that no future confilcations 
Jhould be made, nor proſecutions commenced 
againſt any perſon, or body of men, on account 
of the part which he or they had taken in the 
preſent war; and that thoſe who may be in 
confinement on ſuch a charge, at the time of 
the ratification of the treaty in America, ſhould 
be immediately ſet at liberty. It was concluded 
that there ſhould be a firm and perpetual peace, 
between his Britannic majeſty and the United 
States; that all hoſtilities by ſea and land ſhould 
immediately ceaſe ; and that priſoners on both 
ſides ſhauld be ſet at liberty. His Britannic 
majeſty engaged, expeditiouſly and without 
committing deſtrudtion of any ſort, to withdraw 
all his armies, garriſons, and fleets, from every 
ot pn place, and harbour of the United States. 
e navigation of the river Miſſiſippi from its 
ſource to the ocean, was to remain forever 
free and open to the ſubjects of Great Britain, 
and the citizens of the United States. If any 
place or territory belonging to Great Britain, 
or to the United States, ſhould be conquered 
by the arms of either, before the arrival of 
theſe articles in America, it ſhould be reſtored 
without compenſation or difficulty. 
© The articles of peace between the French and 
| Britiſh were concluded at Verſailles, between 


, 
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Mr.Alleyne Fittherbert, minifler plenipotentiary | 


on the part of his Britiſh majeſty, and Charles 
Grayier, count de Vergennes, the miniſter pleni- 
potentiary on the part of the king of France *. 


At the ſame time the preliminary articles be- 


tween Great Britain and Spain were alſo con- 
cluded by Mr. Fitzherbert , and the comte 
D'Aranda, the miniſter plenipotentiary for the 
Spaniſh monarch. The proviſional articles be- 
tween Great Britain and America were framed 
and adjuſted in the month of November pre- 
ceding at Paris, by Richard Oſwald, eſq; the 
commiſſioner of his Britiſh majeſty, and Mel. 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin (the celebrated 
philoſopher) John Jay, and Henry Lawrence, 
as commiſſioners of the United States of America, 

When theſe articles were laid before parlia- 
ment **, they underwent a ſevere ſcrutiny; and 
the miniſtry having, as I obſerved before, been 
defeated in two motions, that change took place, 
which introduced a miniſtry compoſed 7 of men 
whoſe principles were long known to be diſ- 
cordant. The treaties of peace, however, 
were difinitively concluded ſoon aſter the pro- 
rogation of parliament, and at the ſame time 


the preliminary articles of peace with the Dutch 


were ſubſcribed at Paris ***, by the duke of 


Mancheſter, asplenipotentiary for Great Britain, 


and their excellencies LEſtevenon de Berken- 
rode, and Gerard Brantſen, ambaſſadors ex- 
traordinary for the States General. 


Jan. 10. "Fed. 17. Sept. 2. 
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It was ſtipulated in theſe-articles, that a ſin- 
eere and conſtant friendſhip ſhould be eftabliſhed 
between his Britannic majeſty and the States 
General; that hoſlilities ſhould ceaſe upon each 
ſide; and that there ſhould be a general oblivion 
of all things committed ſince the commence- 
- ment of the war. With regard to the honor 
and ſalute by ſea given by the veſſels of the 
republic to thoſe of Great Britain, it was or- 
dained that they ſhould continue reſpectively 
according to the method in practice before the 
commencement of hoſtilities. All the priſoners 
and hoſtages on each fide, were to be reſtored 
without ranſom ; each power deſraying the 
expenſe incurred for their ſubſiſtence. Se- 
curity for payment of debts contracted by pri- 
ſoners was reciprocally to be given; and all 
vellels, whether of war or of commerce, taken 
aſter the period of the ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
were to be reſtored, with their crews and 
cargoes. The ſtates General yielded and gua- 
ranteed to his Britannic majeſiy, the town of 
Negapatam with its dependencies; but the king 
of Great Britain, confidering the high import- 
ance and yalue which the States General attach- 
ed tothe poſleſſion of that town, agreed to treat 
with them for its reſtitution in the event of 
being preſented with an equivalent. The king 
of Great Britain became engaged to reſtore to 
the united provinces, Trincomale, with all 
the other towns, ſorts, harbours, and eſtabliſh- 
ments, which had been conquered, and taken 
in any part of the world during the courſe of 


the war. The ſtates General bound themſelyes 
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not to moleſt the navigation of the ſubjeds of 
Great Britain in the eaſtern ſeas. Certain dif- 
ferences between the Engliſh African company 
and the Dutch Eaſt India company were to be 
determined by commiſſioners on each fide, and 
a time was fixed for the reſtitutions and evacua- 
tions agreed to in theſe articles. 

Thus ended the moſt extraordinary war in 
which Great Britain had ever engaged, a war 
commencing in the revolt of an immenſe part 
of her empire, and ending in her acknowledging 
the freedom and independence of that part. 
The entire progreſs of this war was diſtinguiſh- 
ed by eyents whach are intereſting to nations 
and to individuals. An attempt was made, in 
purſuance of the common ſyſtem of courts, to 
reſtrain and ſubdue the ſpirit of a whole people. 
Every ſtep in this attempt led to diſgrace and 
defeat. "The capture I two ſuch armies as 
thoſe of Burgoyne and Cornwallis, is an inci- 
dent that has no parallel in our hiſtory, It could 
not therefore be ſurpriſing if the people became 
more deſirous of peace in conſequence of theſe 
loſſes, than induced to protract the war from 
the brilliant ſucceſſes of a Rodney or an Elliot. 
The grand object for which the nation armed 
was loſt for ever; no hopes could poſſibly be 
entertained of conquering the Americans, and |, 
though the valor of our nayy had been attended, 
with its uſual ſucceſs, yet no victory ſeemed 
to deſray its own expenſes. One hundced mil- 
lions were added to our national debt; trade 
was, drooping under the dangers of war, and 
the accumulation of taxes, and peace on any 


- 
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terms became el 1 That France and Spain 
were equally deſirous to terminate hoſtilities, 
cannot well be doubted, but whether in the 
exiſting eircumſtances of theſe two powers, 
articles of peace more favorable could have been 
gained, did not appear froni the firm tone held 
by their negotiators, and the eager clamors of 
the people of this country for peace. 

It is to be hoped that the effects of this re- 
volution in America, however fatal they may 
at preſent ſeem to the intereſts of Great Britain, 
will yet determine in favor of the latter, when 
the warmth ol prejudice-and' reſentment ſhall 
abate, and two nations, united by religion, 
language, Jaws and liberty, ſhall renew their 
accuſtomed habits of friendſhip, and commer- 
cial connexion. That a people ſtruggling for 
liberty and independence ſhould have been 
aſſiſted in this great effort by a nation hoſtile 
to liberty, and ſtrangers to the chief rights of 
human nature, may appear wonderful ; but 
perhaps it may be a link in the chain of hu- 
man events; perhaps thoſe who have aſſiſted 
to emancipate others, may ſeel that themſelves 
are ſlaves. Sentiments of liberty once entertain- 
ed, can never be forgotten. The love of free- 
dom once diſplayed, the eye cannot turn from 
its captivations. And ſo. warmly has every 
enlightened mind in Europe entered into the 
events of the laſt ſeyen years, that it is not 
improbable the independence of America will 
ſoon lead to reyolutions in countries where 
freedom has not hitherto reared her head. 


Great 
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Great Britain, miſled in her views of colonial 
dominion, will now ſee that her beſt intereſt 
lies in cultivating the arts of peace, and in pre- 
ſerving the purity of that, conſtitution which 
has juſily rendered this nation the admiration. 
of the whole world. n 
From the hiſtory of this, as well as of former 
wars, we may learn that war, unleſs for the 
unavoidable purpoſes of defence, is a ſoleciſm 
in politics, a great abſ Raug as well as a great 
evil. While it rarely anſwers the purpoſed 
ends, it unhinges government, endangers free- 
dom, ſwells the tide of corruption, and im- 
Eee the public ſtock of moralit and 

appineſs. And let it be remembered, that ta 
involve a nation in war on pretence of con- 
queſt, , or 'to indulge” an intriguing caprice, 
however, acceptable ſuch a war may be ren- 
dered at firſt to an unthinking people, is a crime 
for which the moſt brilliant talents and the moſt 


incorruptible integrity exereiſed through the 
longeſt life, can nevef ſufficiently atone, | | 
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LETTER LXXVIII. 


A LL the great and valuable purpoſes which 
can be effected by the ſtudy of hifiory, are to 
be derived, in a very eminent degree, from the 
hiſtory. of our own country. Whatever atten- 
tion curioſity may prompt us to beſtow on the 
hiſtory of other nations, our inclination as well 
as intereſt ſtrongly induces us to return to a 
more minute conſideration of thoſe events, 
from which we inherit a fund of wiſdom and 
experience, that comes home to our immediate 

eceſhties. It may be ſaid with great truth, 
that no, perſon, whatever his ſituation in life 
3s, can peruſe the hiſtory of paſt ages without 
reaping ſome inſtrudlive application to his own 
cale and concerns, his public or private ſtation, 
his ſcience or his occupation. It is therefore 
peculiarly fortunate, that a deſire to convey to 
poſterity the hiſtory of our country was cher- 
iſhed, in very early periods, by men of induſl 
and talents. To the leaſt celebrated of theſs 
we owe many obligations; and, if the greater 
light and knowledge of the preſent times enable 
us to detect the tale of ſuperſtitious credulity, 
to unmaſk the perverted ſtory of prejudice, and 
to rectify the errors of rude and illiterate ages, 
let us not deſpiſe the labors of thoſe who gave 
us what they were able to find, and whoſe pre- 
judices were often; nurſed by neceſſity; for the 
lived in thoſe dangerous ages when boldnefs 
was a crime, and candor would have been 
perſecuted, 
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After having, in my former letters, laid be- 
fore you ſuch a detail of the hiſtory of England 
as may, by dwelling on your memory, give you 
u correct idea of the whole, and aſſiſt you in 
more extended reſearches into the tranfachons 
of nations and of individuals, I come now, by 
Way of appendix, to lay open to you thoſe ſtores 
from which all hiſtorians, who are not mere 
compilers, muſt borrow the materials of their 
ſuperſtructure. I propoſe to give you ſome ac- 
count of the principal Engliſh hiſtorians from 
the earlieſt times to the preſent day, with a 
ſhort character of each. You will, in peruſing 
this, ſee much reaſon to admire that provi- 
dence by which we are fo excellently provided 
with records of ages long ſince paſt. 

The earlieſt Britiſh hiſtorian, whoſe works are 
now extant, is Gildas, ſurnamed the Wiſe, 
who lived in the ſixth century. He wrote a 
book De Excidio Britannie, while he reſided 
in France, to which the Britons had retired 
with their colony. In this book, or letter, as 
he calls it, much information may be gathered 
reſpecting the unhappy ſtate of the Britons at 
that time. The beſt edition of it was publiſhed 
by Dr. Gale. 

Bede, or Beda, a writer of great renown, 
flouriſhed in the ſeventh century. This extra- 
ordinary man was born at Yarrow, in the 
biſhopric of Durham: Although much ſought 
aſter for his learning, he ſpent moſt of his time 
in his cell, where he compoſed & variety of 
works, and among them an eccleſiaſtical hiſto 
which contains many particulars of the civil 


- . tiquarians con 
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and military hiſtory of the Britons and Saxons. 
If we conſider the low ſtate of learning in his 
time, Beda will appear a prodigy ;-but it muſt 
be allowed that he was'not without the failings 
common in dark ages, and which are peculiarly 
attached to a monaſtic liſe. He was not exempt 
from eredulity and ſuperſiition, yet his inſor- 
mation Was the beſt that could be procured , 
and the copiouſneſs of his materials is at once 
a proof of his various learning, and his inde- 
. ee induſtry. 
Nennius, a monk of the ninth century, leſt 
behind him a work entitled Hiſtoria Britonum. 
Jeffry of Monmouth flouriſhed in the time 
of Henry I, and was the earlieſt writer of the 
ancient Britiſh Hiſtory after the conqueſi. The 
fiditious ingredients of his hiſtory, however, 
unfortunately IRIS and-many able an- 
der the whole as a forgery. In 
his genealogy of the kings of Britain from the 
days of Brutus, the-pretended fon of Aneas, 
he certainly followed Nennius whom I have juſt 
now mentioned, and who in his hiſtory ( pub- 
liſhed by Gale at Oxford in 16 91) traces this 
Eneas up to Noah. The authenticity of Jet- 
fry's hiſtory has been called in queſtion by Po- 
Iydore Vergil, and Buchanan, and has been 
vindicated by Uſher, Leland, Rice, and others. 
The beſt edition of his hiltory i in Latin; was 
— by Commeline in 1587. There is an 
liſh tranſlation by Thomſon, publiſhed 1718, 
with a ſenſible preface concerning the author- 
ity of the hiſtory, which: youu be conſulted 


with advantage. 
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Caradocus, a Welſh monk, was cotemporary 
with Jeffrey of Monmouth, and wrote a trea- 
tiſe of the ſucceſhon of ſeveral petty kings of 
Wales, This hiſtory, which is brought as low 
as the year 1156, has been tranſlated aud 
publiſhed in Engliſh by Dr. Powel. | 
The earlieſt Saxon hiſtory is the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, the compilers of which are unknown. 
It was printed by Abraham Wheelock at the 
end of his Bede. It appears to have been en- 
larged by different hands, as ſome copies end 
with the year 977, and others not before 1154. 

The hiſtory of the reign of the immortal Al- 
ſred was written by Aſler of St. David's, Who 
lived in his court, and who, it is ſaid, per- 
ſuaded Alfred to ſound and endow the univer- 
ity of Oxford. His life of Alfred extends only 
to the forty-fifth year of the life of that prince, 
and was continued by other hands. Parker, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, brought this manu- 
ſcript ſirſt into light; the laſt edition was publiſhed 
at Oxford in 1772. A Hiſtorical Chronicle has 
likewiſe been publiſhed as the work of Aſſer, 
on the authority of Dr. Gale, the celebrated 
antiquarian. | | 

Of more modern writers who -have thrown 
light upon the Saxon hiſtory, Richard Verſte- 
gan may be conſidered as one of the chief. He 
was a native of London, and born in the 16th 
century, a man of a very ſingular character. 
His principal work is entitled“ A Reſtitution 
of decayed Intelligence in Antiquities concern- 
ing the moſt noble and renowned Engliſh Na- 
tion,” publiſhed in 1605, and oſten reprinted. 
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fince. Although not free from miſtakes, this 
is a work of unqueſtionable authority. The 
errors have been corrected by Mr. Sheringham, 
in his Treatiſe on the Origin of the Engliſh 
Nation, a work peculiarly intereſting to thoſe 
who wiſh to be acquainted with the earlier Saxon 
antiquities. | 

Alter the conqueſt, the number of our hiſto- 
rians increaſes. The firſt in the order of time 
is Ingulphus of Croyland, Who was born in the 
pu 1030, and made abbot of Croyland by 

illiam the Conqueror in the year 1076, Of 
this monaſtery he wrote a hiſtory from the year 
664 to 1091, which has been often reprinted 
fince. In his account of Harold he is evidently 
biafſed by his gratitude to William, to whom 
he lay under many obligations. 

The hiſtory written by Marianus, a native 
of Scotland, who lived in theeleventh century, 
was in conſiderable eſtimation. It extends from 
the birth of Chriſt to the year 1083, and was 
continued to 1200 by Dodechin, abbot of St. 
Diſſibode in the dioceſe of Treves. 

Much uſe was made of Marianus by Floren- 
tius Bravonius, or Wigornienſis, a monk of 
Worceſter, ' who lived in the 12th century. 
This work was called the Chronicle of Chro- 
nicles, and reaches nearly to the time of his 
death in 1118, and was continued by another 
monk to 1163. Florentius wrote alſo a Treatiſe 
on the Royal Family of England. | 

To the fd century belongs a hiſtorian of 
undoubted authority and excellent ſtyle, Ead- 


merus, who wrote the hiſtory of William J and Il, 
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and Henry I, in fix books; which were 
partly publiſhed by Selden in 1623. Eadmer 
excels in the choice and diſpoſal of his mate- 
rials, and deals leſs in miracles than any of his 
predeceſſors. | | A154} 

Aldredus wrote an abridgment of our hiſtory 
from Brutus to Henry I, which was deſervedly 
brought into notice by Hearne in 1716. Aldre- 
dus 1s particularly attentive to dates and author- 
ities, and from the elegant conciſeneſs of his 
ſtyle, has been called the Engliſh Florus. 

William of Malmſbury wrote the hiſtory of 
Saxon kings and biſhops 3 the conqueſi and 
after it, concluding with king Stephen. Few 
authors have had more admirers, and few of 
early times are quoted oftener by the moſt 
ſaſtidious antiquaries. 

In the twelfth century alſo, we have Simeon 
of Durham; whoſe hiſtory of the kings of Eng- 
land is not in very high eſtimation; he continued 
Bede's hiſtory to the year 1130. Simeon was 
one of the moſt learned men of his time. 

Henry of Huntingdon, ſo called from being 
archdeacon of that place, flouriſhed in the fame 
century. He wrote a hiſtory of England which 
1s frequently conſulted by modern hiſtorians. 
The arrangement, however, is not convenient, 
nor have the materials been gathered with much 
care and accuracy. Sir Henry Savile publiſhed 
this work in 1596. | in: 
William of Newhberry's hiſtory begins at the 
death of Henry I, and is carried on to the year 
1197. In the early part of it he refutes the 
fabulous whims of Jeffrey of Monmouth. His 
ſtyle is much admired. | 
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Gervaſe of Tilbury, an Engliſhman, made 


conſiderable additions to the hiſtories of his 


coun 10 All that is extant, however, begins 
with the year 1112, and ends with the death 
of Richard I. From the method ànd judgment 


diſplayed in this ſpecimen, it is to be regretted 
that the whole work was not preſerved. 


Roger de Hoveden was one of the principal 
hiſtorians of the thirteenth century. He wrote 
a Chronicle of England from where Beda left 
off down. to the fourth year of king John. Sir 
Henry Savile publiſhed this work in 1601. 

Matthew Paris in all reſpects claims the atten- 
tion of modern hiſtorians. He was a Bene- 
dictine monk of St. Alban's, and one of the 
* ornaments of the thirteenth century. 

n point of learning, induſtry, and candor, 
he outſtripped all his cotemporaries. The vigor 
of his mind, great for the age in which he lived, 
could not exceed the courage with which he 
told unwelcome truths. His hiſtory conſiſts of 
two parts; the firſt extends from the creation 
of the world to William the Conqueror; the 
fecond from William to the year 1250. A monk 
of the ſame monaſtery continued it to the death 
of Henry III. Paris' Latin is excellent. The 
beſt edition of this hiſtory was publiſhed in 1640 
by Dr. Wats. | | 

Thomas Wikes, an Auguſtine canon, regular 
of Oſney, Oxfordſhire, wrote a hiſtory which 
is much eſteemed for its clearneſs and fulneſs. 
Commencing with the Conqueror, he goes on 
nearly to the end of Edward I, in 1306. It 
was publiſhed by Dr. Gale. 
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Nicholas Trivet and Roger Celtrenſis contri- 
buted allo pretty largely to the hiſtory of this 


eriod. Their works were never printed, but 
8 been often conſulted in the Merton college 


and Harleiaa libraries, where they are depoſited. 

About this time, Selden thinks, John Brom 
ton lived, the author of a uſeful Chronicle 
which goes under his name. It begins at the 

ear 568 when Auguſtine, the monk, came to 
ee and ends at the death of Richard | 2: 
11 98. There are doubts, however, of his being 
_ the author of this chronicle. It is not a 
little indebted to Hoveden, but is in itſelf chiefly 
valuable on account of its containing a tranſ- 
lation of the Saxon laws. into Engliſh, and being 
very copious on the Saxon affairs. 

From the chronicle of Walter Hemingford, a 
canon of Giſborough abbey in Yorkſhire, we 
learn ſomeparticulars of the reign of Edward III. 
It was publiſhed by Gale, who gives ſuch an 
account of Heminglord as he could procure. 
The Polychronicon -of Ralph Higden, a monk 
of Cheſter, is chiefly a compilation. Many ob- 
jections have been made to him; but Dr. Gale, 
who publiſhed the moſt valuable part of it, 
commends him for reſcuing from oblivion many 
remains of ancient chronicles. 

John, vicar of Tinmouth, and Matthew of 
Weſtminſter, were uſeful collectors of the la- 
bors of others. The works of the latter were 
continued by Adam Merimuth to the year 1380. 
Adam began his continuation at Michaelmas, 


and for that reaſon, if it may be called a reaſon, 


he always after ward begins the new year at 
that feaſt, 
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The laſt hiſtorian of note in the fourteenth 
century was Henry Kuighton, canon of Leiceſter. 
He begins with Edgar and ends at the death of 
Richard II. He copies conſiderably from Ralph 
de Higden, and candidly owns it. | 

In the fiſteenth century, we have Sir John 
Froiſſart, a learned man. He was born at Va- 
lenciennes about the year 1337. His chronicle 
comprehends the affairs of France, England and 
Spain, but chiefly England, from the year 1326 
to 1400. He was indefatigable in collecting, 
and careful in admitting only what he could 
aſcertain to be fact. The manners of the times 
are very faithfully deſcribed. An Engliſh edi- 
tion (the original is in French) was publiſhed 
by Sir John Bouchier, deputy of Calais, at the 
command of king Henry VIII, at the latter end 
of his reign. Sleidan epitomized it, but rather 
partially. Eugueran de Monſtrelet continued 
Sir John's work to 1467. 

In this dark and ignorant century we have 
few hiſtorians of eminence. Thomas Walſing- 
ham, a Benedictine monk of St. Alban's, de- 
ſerves to be mentioned as no inconſiderable be- 
neſactor. His hort hiſtory begins at the con- 
cluſion of Henry III reign, where Matthew 
Paris ends, and continues to the end of Henry V. 
His reign of Edward II, however, is almoſt 
entirely borrowed from Thomas de la More. 
Walſingham's hiſtory was publiſhed by arch- 

biſhop Parker in 1574- | 

William Caxton, the firſt who introduced the 
art of printing with fuſile types into England, 


contributed alſo to the hiſtory of his country by 
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a work called Frudus Temporum, which, he 
ſays, he lighted upon in Latin, and continued 
in Engliſh. It commences with the firſt inha- 
bitants of the iſland, and ends with the death | 
of Edward IV, in 1463. Much uſeful infor- 
mation may he found in this work, as Caxton 
was indefatigable in his reſearches. 


LETTER LXXIX. 


B Y the invention of printing, books of all 
kinds multiplied faſt, and we here take our 
leave of the age of manuſcripts. The ſixteenth 
century preſents us with many hiſtorians of note 
whoſe labors were greatly facilitated by the eaſe 
with which copies could now be multiplied. 
Among the firſt is Robert Fabian, a merchant 
and alderman of the city of London, and a per- 
ſon of very conſiderable learning. His work 
was entitled the Chronicle of England and 
France, or Concordance of Stories, beginning 
with Brutus, and ending in 1504, the 20th 
year of Henry VIII. His account of London 
is very full, and he has indeed collected a maſs 
of information, much of which is not to be 
found in any former work. It is no ſmall proof 
of his candor and his conſequence with the 
public, that he had the honor to excite the 
jealouſy of cardinal Wolfey, who cauſed as 
many copies of this book as he could find to 
be burnt, becauſe Fabian had difclofed many 
/ particulars of the large revenues of the clergy. 
Polydore Vergil, or Virgil, an author of great 
genius and learning, is to be ranked among the 
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Engliſh hiſtorians, although a native of Urbino 
in Italy. He was ſent into England by pope 
Alexander VI, to collect the peter-pence. His 
Hiſtory of England was written at the command 
of Henry VII, and extends into the reign of 
Henry VIH, to whom it was dedicated; a cir- 
cumſtance which brought upon him the ſuſpi- 
cion of partiality. His account of the retor- 
mation 1s certainly to be read with caution, 
and, throughout the whole work, he does not 
ſeem to have riſen ſuperior to thoſe prejudices 
which the bigotry of his religion and times too 
olten foltered and countenanced. His Lives of 
Edward IV and V, are principally valuable, as 
they are original. * | | 
Ralph Holinſhed, was the editor of a vo- 
luminous chronicle, which is ſtill in much repu- 
tation. He was aſſiſted by William Harriſon ; 
Richard Stanihurſt, and others. The ſecond 
edition of this work was continued to the year 
1586 by John Hooper, alias Vowell. The 
reader will find an immenſe ſtore of anecdote 
in thoſe volumes, although the ſiyle is poor: 
the authors were men of mere labor. 
The firſt writer worthy of notice in the ſeven- 
teenth century, was the famous antiquary John 
Stow, a tailor of London, but whole talte in 
antiquities diverted him from every other pur- 
ſuit. The greateſt part of his life was ſpent in 
making preparations for a Chronicle of England, 
in which he was liberally encouraged by arch- 
biſhop Parker. His works are deſervedly held 
in eſteem, as he was accurate even to a degree 
of ſaſtidiouſneſs, and Bacon and Camden have 
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borrowed from him, as an author of undoubted 
veracity. Edward Howe continued and reviſed 
his. Chronicle, and conſiderably improved the 
arrangement. | 

But the moſt complete chronicle extant is that 
of John Speed, who, like Stow, was bred a 
tailor. His work begins with the ſirſt inhabit- 
ants of the iſland, and extends to the time of 
James 1, to whom it was dedicated. It is ſaid 
of him, that he had a head the belt diſpoſed 
toward hiſtory of any of our writers, and would 
certainly have outdone himſelf as far as be has 
gone beyond the reſt of his profeſſion, if the 
adyantages of his education had been anſwerable 
to thoſe of his natural genius. And it has been 
aſked, What can be expecled of a tailor? As 
much certainly as of any other mechanic. His 
being a tailor did not unfit him for being a 
hiſtorian, but his want of education prevented 
the exertion of his talents at that age when they 
are molt vigorous. 

Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle, although a 
ſavorite at the time of publication, is, in many 
reſpects, very erroneous. It commences with 
the time of the Roman government, and ends 
at the death of king James I. It was aſterward 
continued by Edward Philips to the Reſtora- 


tion; but the continuation abounds in milre- 

reſentations and prejudice. . The errors of 
Baker and his continuator were | afterward 
pointed out by Thomas Blount, Kiq; in a work 
called, Animadverhons, &c. printed in 1672; 
but in no edition of Baker has any notice been 
taken of this work. 


* 
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Clarendon's Hiſtory of the Rebellion is a 
work of great value and authority; it is ne- 
ceſſary, however, to compare it with Ludlow's 
Memoirs, and Whitloke's Memorials of Engliſh 

affairs. Clarendon's ſtyle is far from being un- 
exceptionable, yet he is the firſt of our hiſ- 
torians who eſſayed to clothe his events in the 
garb of dignity. " 

Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times has di- 
vided the opinions of political critics. To me 
it appears, that his partialities have been con- 
demned with too great ſeverity; and there are 
many modern writers who indulge in vague 
cenſure of his work, while at the ſame time 
they cannot conceal the obligations they owe 
to him. He had the beſt opportunities of ac- 
quiring inſormation, and he negleded none. 
His errors are common to other hiſtorians, and 
he always ſeems to have aimed at truth, and 
related it to the beſt of his knowledge. His 
- hiſtory is, upon the whole, replete with en- 
tertainment and information; if you wiſh to 
know the controverſy kept up concerning him, 
I muſt refer you to his Life in the Biographia 
Britannica, an article drawn up. with wonderful 
candor, accuracy, and critical diſcrimination, 

Before mentioning more modern and general 
hiſtories it is neceſlary to add, that we have 
many ſingle reigns written with great care, and 
which ſhow conſiderable powers of inveſtiga- 
tion. Such are the Liſe of William the Con- 
queror, by William of Poictiers; of Richard II, 
by Thomas de la More; of Henry V, by Titus 
Livius; of Edward IV, by Haddington ; of 
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Edward V, by Sir Thomas More; of Henry VII, 
by Sir Francis Bacon; of Henry VIII, by lord 
Herbert of Cherbury ; and others. In the 
zeruſal of theſe, you will have to encounter 
— prejudices, but much uſeſul matter is 
contained in them. 

Of general hiſtories, the moſt copious, and, 
in many reſpects, the beſt, comes ſrom the pen 
of Rapin de Thoyras, a Frenchman. His faithful 
adherence to authorities, his impartiality, and 
the plenitude of his materials, render this 
work truly valuable, as in itſelf containing a 


hiſtorical library. It was ſucceſsfully continued 


to the reign of George II, by Mr. Nicholas 
Tindall, aſſiſted by Mr. Morant, and has been 
oſten reprinted. 

Of Hume, Smollet, Robertſon, and others, 
it is not necellary to give a particular character. 
They have reſcued hiftory — being a narra- 
tion of inſipid facts, and have given a rationality 
to the ſubject, which is the true buſineſs of a bil. 
torian. They are certainly not entirely ſree from 
prejudices, nor are political prejudices eaſily 


avoided by the beſt of men. That of Hume, Ithink, 


the moſt dangerous: his politics may be for- 
given; but he miſſes no opportunity to repreſent 
religion in an unfavorable light; and ſuperſicial 


readers have imbibed ſrom him a greater con- 
tempt ſor religion, than perhaps it was his 


intention to inſtil. | 

The form which Hiſtory has taken in our 
time, is eſſentially different from the pradtice 
of thoſe authors whole names and characters 
have been now given. The moſt ancient 
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Engliſh hiſtorians preſented their readers with a 
ſeries of events, in the form of a chronicle, in 


uhich no inſtruction was conveyed by reaſoning, 


and no ſuperſtition corrected by philoſophy. In 
doing what they did, they ſeem to have been 
principally actuated by a laudable partiality to- 
ward their own country. But as to all the pur- 
poſes to which Hiſtory is now applied, they 
were almoſt, if not altogether , ' uſeleſs. The 
little learning of their times was confined to 
cells and monaſteries, from whence it emanated 
only to other cells and monaſteries. Public 
inſtruction had not taken riſe. There was no 
expreſſion analogous to what we mean by the 
public mind. The inſtruction, thereſore, that 
Hiſtory now affords to individuals, was then 
little more than a portion of antiquarian taſie, 
communicated to ſuch only as were opulent 
enough to employ tranſcribers of their volu- 
minous chronicles. And, as the number of 
ſuch perſons was extremely ſmall, and the 
copyiſts probably careleſs and ignorant, we are 
not to wonder if all our ancient hiſtories ; be- 
fore the era of printing, abounded in errors. 

\ To ſurmount the difficulties which ſuch 
errors create, is the buſineſs of a modern 
hiſtorian ; and this he can do only by compar- 
ing one chronicle with another , by placing his 
confidence in a multitude of authors who re- 
cord the ſame event, and by, on every occa- 
ſion, weighing the probabilities of contradictory 
evidence one againſt another. There are, for 
inſtance, a number of witneſſes who atteſt the 
ſame ſact, but they differ in the date 2 the 
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fat, in the manner of it, in the actors who 
perſormed it, and in the cauſes and conſe- 
quences of it. He who attentively revolves 
and examines all theſe circumſtances, where 
they concur. and where they differ, and who 
extricates a plain fad from a miſt of miſrepre- 
ſentation, may be accounted the beſt hiſtorian, 
and cannot fail to intereſt the attention, and 
exerciſe the judgment, of his readers. Such 
are, or ought to be, the writers who offer to 
the public general hiſtories, drawn from the 
maſs of materials contained in our ancient 
chronicles. Hefen 24 
With all the induſtry and attention, how- 


ever, which many eminent men have beſtow- 


ed on our hiſtory, it cannot be denied that 
the earlier periods are ſtill involved in darkneſs 
and contradiction. The fact can with difficulty 
be ſeparated from the ſable. But we may con- 
ſole ourſelves with the reflection of a great hiſ- 
torian of our own times. The adventures of 
« barbarous nations, even if they were recorded, 
« could afford little or no entertainment to men 
© born in a more cultivated age. The convul- 
„ ſions of a civilized ſtate uſually compoſe the 
« moſt inſtructive and moſt intereſting part of 
its hiſtory; but the ſudden, violent, and 
« unprepared revolutions incident to barba- 
„ rians, are ſo much guided by caprice, and 
© terminate ſo often in cruelty, that they diſguſt 
us by the uniformity of their appearance; and 


it is rather ſortunate for letters, that they are 


© buried in oblivion.” 
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The importance of the ſiudy of hiſtory has 
already been explained to you; and as you have, 
no doubt, now acquired a general idea of the 
hiſtory of England, you mult be aware, that 
there are ſome periods of it more important 
than others. There are ſome which deſerve 
your attentive inveſtigation. The effect of cer- 
tain events, of ages long ago paſt , yet remain, 
and it is neceſſary that we ſhould trace them 
to their origin, and diſcover whether ſuch 
uſages or inliitutions were ſounded on prin- 
eiple,.or aroſe from chance or conqueſt. There 
is a mixture of both in the political hiſtory of 
all nations, but eſpecially in that of a nation 
of ſree-and thinking men. Alter ſtudying the 
riſe;and decreaſe oi the feudal ſyſtem, you will 
naturally wiſh to trace the riſe and increaſe of 
the popular branch of government; the various 
Uruggles for power that convulſed the nation 
through the greater part of the, ſeventeenth 
gentury, and the happy termination of theſe 
by the. Revolution. Vet wr gb, 

Upon the whole, Hiſiory , when ſtudied 
with the honeſt view of inveſtigating truth, 
and making ouz{elyes and others wiſer and 
happier ,. by improving upon the experience 
of paſt ages, will be ſound one of the nobleſt 
cmployments of an exalted mind. The imagina- 
tion will be no leſs amuſed, than the underſtand- 
ing ripened and perſedled. The conduct of 
human affairs, will often, it is true, appear 
confuſed and unaccountable; but, if conſidered 
as a part of ſome grand deſign of the parent of 
the univerſe to promote human happineſs, you 
will be ready to acknowledge, that the vices 
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and miſeries with which Hiſtory abounds, bear 
no greater proportion to goodneſs and happineſs 
than ſickneſs does to health, If Hiſtory ſeem 
terrible, becauſe it is a record chiefly of what 
is evil and deſtrudlive, let it be remembered, 
that it can conſiſt of no other materials. The 
{till life of ſociety may be celebrated by the poet; 
but the hiſtorian can catch only the prominent 
features of war and turbulence; and it 1s indeed 
from theſe that our inſtrudtion ariſes. * He,“ 
ſays an illuſtrious writer, © who ſtudies hit- 
” 1 as he would philoſophy, will diſtinguith 
and collect certain general principles, and 
rules of life and conduct, which muſt always 
be true; becauſe they are conformable to the 
invariable nature of things; and, by doing 
„ fo, he will ſoon form to himſelf a ſyſtem of 
* ethics and politics, on the ſureſt founda- 
„tions, on the trial of theſe principles and 
rules in all ages, and on the con tion 
of them by univerſal experience.” 
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N. B. The Roman numerals refer to the volume , 
and ſhie figures to the * 
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